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those tiiat have preceded; without a just appredation of' 
the dzcomstoiices which liave moulded the characten 
of both nations and Btatesmen ; and without some per- 
ception of the progrees of public events which must 
exert an influence over the future^ it is impossible to 
form an equitable judgment on the history of our own 
times. My object in becoming an author was to trace 
the success of the Greek Bevolution to its true causes^ 
and to eTamine the circumstances which tend to fisui- 
Htate or to obstruct the progress of the Greeks in 
their attempt to consolidate a system of civil liberty 
on tiie firm baas of national institutions. 

The records of foreign domination in Greece may be 
extended to the year 1843, when a popular insurrection 
put an end to the domination of Bavarian officials^ and 
rendered tiie Gredcs the arbiters of thdr political 
organisation. That revolution was perhaps the true 
term of my History ; but the difficulty of oomlnning 
calm criticism of the acts of living men with an im- 
partial narrative of contemporary events^ makes me 
doubt whether I am competent to be the historian of 
the Greek Bevolution. 

" He ulio Ilia iwoid of Hesfcn will beti^ 
Should be Mbdlj Ml 
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OTHOMAN AND VENETIAN DOMINATION. 



CHAPTER L 

THB FOUTIGAL AND MILITABT 0B0AHI8JLTI0N OF THB OTHOICAV 
EMFIBi; BT WHICH THB OBXEKB WBBB BBXAINXD IV 8DB- 
JXCfQQH. AJX 1458-1684. 

Mbaburib or thb OrBoxAir oovqusBou lo ooaiouiun tbub domixap 
now— Posmoa or the Gboks im thb OmxmAM bhtibb— Bzzbbt ov 

TBB BHPIBB— DBGBADAnOV OF THB GbBBK P0rUL4TI0H— SCABOJIT OP 
THB OtBOMAV rOWBBr-lTB DTBIITDTIOVB— TBDUTB^mUIBBV — UlJBI4 

—Rbbt olabb or nrBTRunoBB : Tbobb iiBBirBD bbom nm Kobav— 
Sboobdolabb: Tbobb DBBiTBDrBOM flnSBUOUXBHriBB— Tbibdolabb: 
Tbobb pbouuab to tbb Othomav ootbbhiibbt— Kabuv-hamI or IfiK 

HAMMBP IL— AlWlBIBTBATTfB JMTIBIOBB— DbFBOTIVB ^'*1'*'— ***01* 
or JUBBOB— NiBAM DjBDID OB MUBBAniA KmOPBIIXJ, AJU 1881—1^ 
BABfIBB H^tBATBH—ComnntCyrAL TAZBB— LaBD-TAZ— DBPBBOLAnOB ov 
THB OUBBBBOT— PBOJBOT OB BKTBBMDIAIDNI THB GKBlBnAJI BDBJBOIB OV 
THB SUUAB— iMTBOTBMBBT IB THB OtHOKAB ADMDnBIBAIlOB— XuBOBB 
ADTHOBIBBD BT AB OBOABIO LAW OB THB BHPIBB— OlHOHAH ABKB-^ 

Fbu]»al immA— Jabibbabtkb— Bbbulab oatalbt— Sipahib— TteBon 

OF GHBmnAB OHZLDBBB— IBBBBULAB TBOOTB— GHBIBBAB TBOOtB AKD 
AUZnXABZBB— DbOLZBB or THB ADMOnBTBATITB BTBTBM^TBBAUrT— 

Wbaioh— DnomiBB uan kaibtaibbd ih ihb abub. 

Thb conquest of Oreece hy Mohammed IL was fidt / 
to be a boon by the greater part of the popnlatioiD. / 
Tbe govemment of the Oreek emperon of the fimily / 
of PaleologoBi of their relationa the deepota in the / 
Morea^ and of the Frank prinoea^ dnkee^ and aignon^ ' 
had for two centuriea rendered Oreece the scene of 
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2 .. OXHOMAN DOMINATIOK. 

CHAP. L inoesaant oiyfl wan and odious oppreedoiL The Mo* ^ 
hammedan govemment pat an end to the injnatioe of 
many petty Qrianta^ whose lapadtj and fends had 
divided, impoyerished, and depopulated the oonntiy. 
When Mohammed IL annexed the Peloponnesos and 
Attica to the Othoman empiie^ he deliberately exter- 
minated all remains of the existing aristocracy, both 

Q Frank nobles and Oreek archonfr in these provinces^ 

and introduced in their place the Turkish aristocracy, 
as £Bir as such a class exiisted in his dominions. The 
ordinary system of the Othoman administration was 
immediately applied to the greater part of Oreeoe^ and 
it was poverty, and not valour, which exempted a few 
mountainous districts from its application. 

Saganos Pasha was left as governor of the Morea 
and the duchy of Athens. (Harrisons of the sultan's 
regular troops were stationed in a few of the strongest 
fortresses under their own officers; but the general 
defence of the country and the maintenance of order 
among the inhabitants was intrusted to Saganos^ who 
was invested with the revenue necessary for the pur^ 
pose. The arbitrary power of the pasha^ and the 
license of the regular garrisons, were restrained by 
the timariot system. The feudal usages, which the 
earliest Othoman sultans had inherited with thdr first 
poesesmons in the Seljouk empire, were introduced by 
Mohammed IL into Oreece^ as the natural manner <^ 
retaining the rural population under his domination. 
Large tracts of land in the richest plains having 
reverted to the government as belonging to the con- 
fiscated estates of the princes and nobles^ a certain 
proportion of this property was divided into liferent 
fiefii^ which were conferred on veteran warriors who 
had merited rewards by distinguished service. These 
fieb were called timers, and consisted of a life-interest 
in lands^ of which the Greek and Albanian cultivators 
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sometimeB lemained in poeseeebn of the ezduBive 
right of cultivatioii within deteomined limits^ and 
under the obligation of paying a fixed levenoi^ and 
perfoiming certain services for the Mnssnhnan land- 
lord The timaiiot was bound to serve the sultan on 
horseback with a number of well-app(unted foIloweE% 
varying -iccording to the value of Ids fiet lliese men 
had no occupation, and no ihou^t but to perfect 
themselves in the use of their arms^ and for a long 
period they formed the best ligjht cavalry in Europe. 
The timars were granted as military rewards^ and they 
never became hereditary while the system continued 
to exist in the Othoman empira The veteran soldiers 
who held these fiefe in Greece were bound to the 
sultan by many ties. They looked forward to ad- 
vancement to the larger estates called aamets^ or to 
gaining the rank of sandjak b^ or commander of • 
timariot troop of horse. This dass^ in Christian pro- 
vinces^ was consequently firmly attached to the central 
authority of the Othoman sultan, and constituted • 
check both on the ambitious projects and local despot- 
ism of powerful pashas, and on the rebellious disposition 
of the Christian population. The rich rewards granted 
by Mohammed IL to his followers drew numerona 
bands of Turkman and Seljouk yofamteen to his 
armies from Asia Minor, who came to Europe^ wdl 
mounted and armed, to seek their fortunes as warlike 
emigrants. The brilliant conquests of that sultan 
enabled him to bestow rich lands on many of these 
young volunteers^ while their own valour gained for 
them abundant booty in female slaves and agricul- 
tural serfe. These emigrants formed a considerable 
portion of the population of Macedonia and Oreece 
after its conquest^ and they were always ready to take 
the field against the Christians^ both as a reli^ous 
duty and as a means of acquiring slaves^ whom, accord- 
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CAP. L ing to tiidr qiial]ficatioii% tliej might send to tlieir 
own haiemfl^ to their iaaiDB, or to the dave-inaiket 
The tuDAiiotB of the Othoman emjnie^ like the feudal 
nofailitj of Europe^ xeqmied a servile race to cultivate 
thelaiid. Difference of religion in Torkqr created the 
distinction of rank which pride of birth perpetoated 
in feudal Eorope. But the system was in both cases 
eqnaUy artifidal ; and the permanent laws of nian's 
social existence operate unceasingly to destroy eveiy 
distinctive privily which separates one class of men 
as a caste from the rest of the community, in viola- 
tion of the immutable principles of equity. Heaven 
tolerates temporary injustice committed by individual 
tjnantstothewildest excesses of iniquity; but history 
proves that Divine Ftovidence has endowed society with 
an irrepressible power of expansion*, which gradually 
effiftces eveiy pennanent infraction of the principles cd h 
justice by human legislation. The laws of Lycurgus [ 

expired before the Spartan states and the corps of ^' 
janissaries possessed more vitality than the tribute of « 
Christian diildren. iV 

The Turkish feudal system was first introduced into \h 

Thessaly by Bayend L, about the year 1397, when he || 

sent E'nmios to invade the Peloponnesus. Heinvested 
so large a number of Sdjouk Turks with landed estatei^ 
both in Macedonia and Thessaly, that from this period 
apowerful body of timariots was ever ready to assemble^ 
at the sultan's orders^ to invade the southern part of 
Oreeoe.^ Murad IL extended the system to Epirus 
and Acamania^ when he subdued the possessions of 
CSiaries Tocco, the despot of Arta ; and Mohammed IL 
rendered all Greece subject to the burden of maintain- . |p 
. ing his feudal cavalry. The governmental diviaon of 
* Greece^ and the burdens to which it was subjected, 

»Gh>looeoo4rlM^p^a^ttl^»i«d.Pto. *&naMmH^0«m«lxfip« 
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varied bo mttch at {Ufferent time^ tlttt tt is extremely^ ^JW 

difficult to aaoertain the exact aiDoont of the timariots 

settled in Oreeoe at the time of Stiltan Mobammed'a 
deaUt The nomber of fiofo was not lees than aboat 
300 ziamets and 1600 timan.^ 

Along with the timariot system, Mohammed IX imr 
poeed tihe tribute of Christian children on Greece^ aa 
it then existed in the other Christian provinoea of his 
empire. A fifth of their male children was exacted from 
the sultan'B Christian subjects^ as a part of that tribute 
which the Koiaa declared was the lawful price of toler- 
ation to those who refused to embrace laUm.* 

Bj these measurea Greece was entirely enbjected to 
the Othoman domination^ and the last traoeB of its 
political institutions and legal administration, whether 
derived from the Eoman CsesaTs, the Byzantine empe- 

* Tku ntimb«r ji thuf itftUd tn nri^oi 
TImhk^, Ui^Ii k 
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6 OTHOMAN DOMIHATIOH. 

oKAF. L lOEfl^ or the Frank pimces, from the code of Justmian, - 
the Bmilika of Leon, or the assixe of JeroBalem, were 
all swept away. Oieece was partitioned among several 
pashas and governors^ all of whom were under the 
orders of the be^^erbeg of Ronmelia^ the sultan's com- 
mander-in-chief in Europe. The islands and some 
maritime districts were at a later period placed under 
the control of the captain pasha The Oreeks» as a 
nation, disappear from histor y; no instances o f patriotic 
deggNur^emobledj^ A 

dull uniformit y marks thSr condtigt and 1^^ thogghta^ 
' Jb ^nntme cCT gmog yand ortho dox fonnality had alr^y 
""SSioed the stron^^ traits of dividual dumcter, and 
""SQ^gOlltfSBdngeuinB^ qppfesmon now made 

an effort to extirpate the innate feelings of humanity. 
Parents gave their sons to be janissaries^ and their 
daughters to be odaliscs. 

The history of the Othoman government during the 
period when its yoke bore heaviest on the Greeks^ 
neverthdess deserves to be carefully studied, if it were 
only to institute a comparison between the conduct of 
the Mussulmans^ and the manner in which the most 
powerful contemporary Christian states treated their 
subjects. Unless this comparison be made, and the 
condition of the rayah in the sultan's dominions be 
contrasted with that of the serf in the holy Roman 
empire of the Germans, and in the dominions of the 
kings of France and Spain, the absolute cruelty of the 
Othoman domination would be greatly overrated. The 
mass of the Cihristian population engaged in agricul- 
tural operations was allowed to enjoy a fSur larger por- 
tion of the fruits of their labour, under the sultan's 
government^ than under that of many Christian mon- 
archs. This fact explains the facility with which the 
sultans of Constantinople held millions of Christian 
landed proprietors and small farmers in submissive 
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bondage to a comparatively small number of Moham- 
medans in the Eoropean provinces of their empire. In- ^^^^^^ 
deed* the conquest of the Oreeks was completed before 
the Othoman government had succeeded in subduing 
a considerable part of the Seljouk Turks in Asia Minor, 
and for several centuries the Mussulman population in 
Asia proved &i more turbulent subjects to the sultans 
than the orthodox Cihristians in Europe. Mohammed 
IL, and many of his successors^ were not only abler 
men than the Greek emperors who preceded them on 
the throne of Byzantium, they were really better sove- 
reigns than most of the contemporary princes in the 
West The Transylvanians and Hungarians long pre- 
ferred the government of the house of Othman to that 
of the house of Hapsburg ; the Oreeks dung to their 
servitude under the infidel Turks^ rather than seek 
a deliverance which would entail submission to the 
CSatholic Venetians. It was therefore in no small de- 
gree by the apathy, if not by the positive goodwill of 
the Christian population, that the supremaqr of the 
Sublime Porte was firmly established firom iie plains 
of Podolia to the banks of the Don. So stable were 
the foundations of the Othoman power; even on its 
northern firontier, that for three centuries the Blade 
Sea was literally a Turkish Uke. The Bussdans first 
acquired a right to navigate firedy over its waters in 
the year 1774.^ 

Alter the conquest of Constantinople^ the Othomans 
became the most dangerous conquerors who have acted 
a part in European history since the fidl of the western 
Boman empire. Their dominion, at the peiiod of its 
greatest extension, stretdied from Bnda on the Danube 
to BusBora on the Euphrates. On the north, their 

i^jt]MBSii|]iMrtkl«of«li«tniajofKjJnu4SL ^jihsthbdvikbof «h« 
tiwly o( Bdffnd* in 1789» BtiHb «M bouid not to bafld M7 dite of viL 
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cBAF. L firontien were gaaided against the Poles by the foittesa / 
of Kamenifltz^ and against the Bnssians by the walls of 
Asof ; while to the south the rock of Aden secured 
their authority over the southern coast of Arabia^ in- 
vested them with power in the Indian Ocean, and gave - 
them the complete comnumd of the Bed Sea. To the 
east^ the sultan ruled the shores of the Caspian, from 
the Eour to the Tenek ; and his dominions stretched 
westward along the southern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, where the fiurthest limits of the legsacj of 
Al^en^ beyond Oran, meet the frontiers of the empire 
of Morocco. It lies beyond the sphere of this work to 
tracer even in a cursory manner, Uie various measures 
and the rapid steps by which a small tribe of nameless 
Turldsh nomades completed the conquest of the Seljouk 
emirs or sultans in Asia Minor, of the Mamlouk sultans 
in Syria and Egypt^ of the fierce corsairs of northern 
Africa, expelled the Venetians from Cyprus, Crete^ and 
the Archipelago, and drove the Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem from the Levant^ to find a shelter at Malta. 
It was no vain boast of the Othoman sultan, that he 
was the master of many kingdoms^ the ruler of three 
continents, and the lord of two seas. 

For three centuries the position of the Greek race 
was one of hopeless degradation. Its connection with 
the old pagan Hellenes was repudiated by themselves^ 
and forgotten by other nations. The modem Greeks 
were prouder of having organised the ecclesiastical 
estaUishment of the orthodox hierarchy than of an 
imaginary connection with an extinct though cognate 
society, which had once occupied the highest rank in 
the political and intellectual world, and created the 
literature of Europe. The modem identification of 
the Christian Gredcs with the pagan Hellenes is the 
^ growth of the new series of ideas dissieminated by the 

\' French fievdution. At the time when ecclesiastical 
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<Mriliodo^ exorted its mort powerM inftiiBnoa on die 
GieekB as a people^ tbey were content to peipetoite 
their national existence in the dty of Conrtantinopk^ 
in a state of moral debasement not Yerj dissimilar 
fiom the position in whidi Juvenal dssciibes their 
ancestors at Bome.^ The piimates and the deqj 
acted as agents of Tnikish tyrannj with as mndi seal 
as the artists and rhetoricians of dd had pandered lor 
the passions of their Boman masters. On the other 
han4 the daverj of the Greeks to the Othomans was 
not the result of anj inferiority in numerical fotee^ 
material wealth, and scientific knowledge. Thetrathi% 
that the soccesses of the Othoman Torka^ like those of 
the Romans^ must be in great part attributed to their 
superiority in personal coorage^ indiyidoal morality, sj^ 
tematic organisation, and national dignity. The fiiofc 
is dishonourable to Christian civilisation. After the 
conquest of Constantinople^ the Greeks sank, with won* 
derfol rapidity, and without an effort^ into the most 
abject slavery. For three centuries their political 
history is merged in the history of the Othoman 
empire. During this long period, the national posi- 
tion, for evil and for good, was determined by the 
aggr^ate of vice and virtue in the individuals who 
composed the nadon. Sstorians rarely allow due 
weight to the direct influence of individual conduct 
in the mass of mankind on political history. At this 
period, however, the nadonal history of the Greeks is 
comprised in their individual biography. 

The power and resources of the Othoman empire^ at 
the time when the Sultans of Constantinople were most 
dreaded by the Western Christiana^ were prindpaDy 

iBfMiiiiiD Ttlo^ maMM psraniL mo 
I ron yim ti Imbo prompttor : m» qaid flhos 
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oup.L derrred from the profoimd policy with wbidi tlie 
TmkiBh govemment xendered its Ouistian subjectB tbe 
inBtramentB of its dwrigna It gave to its sabjecta a 
TOodicnm of protection for life and property, and an 
anumnt of reUgioiia toleration which indnced the 
orthodox to perpetoate their nmnben^ to continue 
their lahours for amaiwing wealth, and to prefer the 
domination of the saltan to that of anj Chiifltian 
potentate. In return, it exacted a tithe of the liyee as 
weUaaofihefortaneBofitBsabjectB. Oiristian children 
were taken to fill up the chaama which poljgamj and 
war were conatantlj producing in Mussolman aocie^, 
and Chriatian indostiy filled the soltan's treaaoiy witii 
the wealth which long aecored socceaa to the boldest 
projects of Othoman ambition. No accidental oon- 
cooTBe of events could have given pennanenoe to a 
dominion which maintained its authority with the 
same stem tyrannj over the Sdjouk Turl^ the Turk- 
man, the Curd, the Arab, and the Moorish Mussulman, 
as it did over the Greek, the Albanian, the Servian, the 
Bulgarian, the V allachian, and the Armenian CSuistian. 
An empire whose greatness has endured for several 
centuries, must have been supported by some profound 
political combinations^ if not bj some wise and just 
institutions. Accidental accumulations of conquest^ 
joined together bj militaiy force alone^ like the em- 
pires of Attila, Genghis Khan, and l^or, have never 
attained such stabili^. 

^le peculiar institutions which characterise the Otho- 
man empire were first introduced by Oridian. About 
the year 1329, Christian orphans, whose parents had 
been slain, were collected together, and schools for 
educating young slaves in the serai were formed. This 
was the commencement of a systematic education of 
Christian children, and of the corps of janissaries. 
Murad L gave both measures that degree of syatematio 
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regolari^y by whidi the tnbate of Ghnsdan duUben |jl a 

afforded a permanent supply of recmitB to the sultan's 

armjy and to the o£Bi<dal administration. Henoc^ 
Mnrad, rather than his £Ekther Orkhan, has been 
generally called the founder of the janissaiiea.^ Hie 
political institutions of the empire weie extended and 
consolidated hj Mohammed IL After the conquest 
of the empires of Constantinople and Trebixonc^ he 
published his Eanun-namS, or legislatiTe organisatinn 
of the Othoman empire. In the reign of Sideiman L, 
called by the Mussuhnans the Le^slatoi; and by the 
Christians the Magnificent^ the Othoman power at> 
tained its meridian splendour. The death of the 
Grand-Vizier, Achmet Eueprilij, in the year 1676; 
during the reign of Mohammed IV., marks the epwii 
of its dedina Tet the decay of its strength was not 
without glory. In the year 1715 it inflicted a mortal 
wound on Venice, its ancient rival, by reconqueiing 
the Morea ; and at the peace of Bdgrade^ in 1739, it 
frustrated the combined attacks of its most powerful 
enemies^ by obtaining terms which were dishonourable 
to Austria, and not advantageous to Bnssia.* 

A slight sketch of the Othoman govenmient at the 
end of the reign of Mohammed II. will be sufficient to 
place the relation of the Greeks to the dominant race 
and to the central administration in a clear hf^ 
This relation underwent very little change as long as 
the original institutions of the empire remained un- 
altered. During this period the records of the Greeks 
are of very httle historical value ; indeed, they are so 
destitute of authenticity on public affidrs^ that they 
can only be tnisted when they can be confronted wilh 

> Hadji KlMliallx«tlM«tia>UdiiiMiiiolUMJftiiiHa^ 
of the npiai^ in ihm jmt ol ihm Hagiim 780»ajx inS. CoBkHm ITimBMr, 
StafttsTeifMnmg und StM tU f Mw a ltm if dm Owwinhrfiii Bttoli% L SMC 
ChristiMi wriUn fcoflnl^ ooottdM* Hand L thdr fooadM', lad mwm mm 
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the annals of thdrmastenu It is bj the influence which 
the Othcman goyemment exercised on European poli- 
tics that Greece finds a niche in the history of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuriefl^ and it is hj the 
infloence the Greek Cihnrch exercised on Moscovite 
civilisation that the national importance is known. 

The power of systematic organisation, as distinct firom 
the pedantry of uniform centralisation, was never more 
conspicuous than in the energy of the Othoman ad- 
ministration. The institutions of Orkhan infused into 
the Othoman tribe a degree of vigour which enabled it 
to conquer both the Seljouk and the Greek empires ; 
and this was done by forming a central administration, 
and by organising a regular army in immediate depen- 
dence on the person of the sultan. The administration 
of the Othoman power became in this way a part of the 
sultan's household, and the Sublime Porte, which formed 
the emblem of the political existence of tiie empire, was 
called into active operation, without any direct depen- 
dence on Turkish nationality. The conquering race in 
the Othoman empire was never allowed a share of 
political power in the sultan's government^ however 
great the privil^es might be which they were al- 
lowed to assume in comparison with the conquered 
Christians. 

" The strength of the Othoman empire during the 
most flourishing period of the sultan's power, reposed 
on the household troops he composed firom the children 
of his Christian subjects. A tribute of male children 
^'was collected firom Christians in the conquered pro- 
vinces; and it was apparently paid by the Greeks 
with as much regularity, and with as Uttie repining 
as any of the fiscal burdens imposed on them. These 
tribute-children form the great distinctive feature of 
the Othoman administration, as compared with the 
preceding Turkish empire of the Sdjouks of Bourn or 
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of Iconium.^ Thqr were carefollj educated as MuasoU 
mans, and their connection widi their master tlie sul- 
tan, as household slayes^ wtm always regarded in the 
East as more closer and even more hononraUe to the 
individual, than die connection of a subject to his 
sovereign, where the tie was not strengthened by a 
relationship of family, or at least of tribe. We find, 
the same social relation between the slave and the 
master existing among the Jews at the earliest period 
of their national history. No stranger could partake 
of the passover, but the servant that was bought &r 
money could eat thereo£ The foreigner and the hired 
servant were nevertheless excluded firom the fiunily 
festival^ The tribute-children, consequently, supplied 
the Othoman emperors with an official adnunistratioii 
I and a regular aimy, composed of household slavey 

as ready to attack the Seljouk and Arab sovereigns^ 
though they were Mohammedans^ as the Greeks and 

tthe Servians^ who were Christians. 
We must not, however, conclude that the power of 
the sultan, even when aided by this powerful instru- 
ment, was entirely without constitutional reetndnl 
The ministers of the Mohammedan religion, as in- 
terpreters of the civil and ecclesiastical law, had a 
corporate existence of an older date than the founda- 
tion of the Othoman power. This corporation, called the 
Ulemai possessed political rightSi recognised throu^- 
out eveiy class of Mohammedan society, independent 
of the sultan's wilL The power of the saltan, was 
long restrained by the laws and customs of which the 
Ulema was the representative and the champion, fiat 
in the long straggle between despotic and central 
authority and class privil^es, supported only by local 
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14 OTHOHAH DOMIVATIOV^ 

interests and prejudioea^ the victoiy at last remained 
with the sultan, and the Ulema no longer exerts anj 
veiy important restraint on the political action of the 
Othoman government CSorruption, which is the in- 
separable attendant of despotic power, gradually ren- 
dered the principal interpreters of the dogmas of Islam 
the sufamissiye instroments of the soltan's will, and 
the power of the Ulema over puUic opinion was thus 
undennined. 

The institations of the Othoman empire range them- 
selves in three classes : 1. Those which were derived 
firom the text of the Koran, and which were common 
to all Mohammedan countries from the times of the 
Arabian caliphs ; 2. Those civil and militaiy arrange- 
ments connected with property and local jurisdiction 
which prevailed among the Seljouk Turks in Asia 
Minor ; 3. The peculiar institutions of the Othoman 
empire which grew up out of the legislation of Orkhan 
and sucoesrive sultana 

The evils inflicted on society by the absolute power 
over the lives and property of all Mohammedans^ 
except the members of the Ulema» with which the 
laws of Mahomet invest the sultan, form ihe staple 
of the history of Islam. And when the arbitrary 
nature of the administration of justice inherent in tli^ 
constitution of the Ulema becomes a concomitant of 
the despotic power of the sovereign, it is not surpris- 
ing tha^ in Mohammedan countries^ there has always 
been as little security for the propwty of individuals 
as there has been protection for political liberty. The 
authority which the Ulema possesses of extracting 
rules of jurisprudence for the dedsion of particular 
cases frmn the religious precepts of the Koran, opens 
an unlimited field for judicial oppression and iniquitous 
\^ corruption. The acknowled^ imperfection of the 

administration of justice prevents the law from being 
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regarded with due respect ; and henoeaiifles that xeady 
gubmisdon to a despotic execative which cfaaiacterifles 
all Mohammedan countries^ for the power of the soye- 
reign is considered the only efiectiye check on the 
corruption of the Ulema. The sentiments of justice 
in the hearts of the people are also weakened by the 
laws of marriage, and the sodal relations which arise 
fix>m the prevalence of polygamy. The heads of familiwi 
become invested with an arbitrary and despotic power 
at variance with the innate feelings of equity, and the 
moral respondbility which is tke finnest basis of virtue 
in society is destroyed. The primary institutimiB 
which prevail wherever Mahomet has been adaiow- 
ledged as the prophet of God, are^ despotic power in 
the sovereign, an arbitrary administration of civil law, 
and an immoral organisation of socieiy. Hus is ao 
striking, that every student of Turkish history feels 
himself puzzled in his attempts to solve the problem of 
ascertaining what were the ^od impulses of the human 
hearty or the sagacious policy of a wise government^ by 
which these demoralimng influences were counteracted, 
and the Othoman empire raised to the hij^ ptch of 
power and grandeur that it attained. In the follow- 
ing pages we shall endeavour to mark how the diar- 
acteristics of Mohammedanism aflfected the relations of 
the Othoman admimstration with its Greek subjectiL 

The second class of institutions which exerted a 
prominent influence on the Othoman government^ con- 
sisted of the civil and military usages and custopis of 
the Sdjouk population of Asia lienor. The feudal 
institutions of tiie Sdjouk empire continued to ezisfc 
long after the complete subjection of its provinces to the 
Othoman sultan ; and the wars of the national or feudal 
militia of Asia Minor with the central administratioin 
and the regular army at Constantinople^ form an im- 
portant feature in the Idstoiy of the Othoman empire. 
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L Thelaigeinegalarmilitaiyfozcewluchi^ 
tlie saltan's banner, along widi the regular anaj of 
janissaries and paid sipahis, even in the European 
wan^ consisted principal^ of Seljonk feudatories en- 
rolled in Asia Minor. The administration of the 
sohan's dominions has always presented strange ano- 
malies in its nnmerous provincefl^ among the Moham- 
medan as well as among the Christian population. 
As in the Boman and the British empires^ various 
noes of men, and the followers of different creeds^ 
lived intenningled in great nmnbera^ and were allowed 
to retain those peculiar laws and usages that were 
doselj interwoven with the thread of their social 
eziBtenca. This freedom ttom the administrative 
pedantry of centraliBation has saved the Othoman 9 

empire firom the crime of becoming the exterminator |: 

of the races it has subdued. The sultans only inter- ^ 

fered with the laws and customs of each conquered r 

people in so £Eur as was necessary to insure their sub- j> 

mission to the Sublime Porte, and render their re- \ 

sources available to increase the wealth and power 
of the Othoman empire. It was the policy of the j 

sultan to maintain constantly an isolated position, ^j 

overiooking equally all the various nations in his ^ 

empire, whether they were Mohammedan or Ghristian. 
This poliqr produced, in some respects, as direct an • 

opposition between the Seljouk population of Asia p 

Minor and the Othoman officials of the central ad- ^ 

ministration, as it did between the dominant Moham- 
medans and the subject CJhristians in Europe. The j 
saltan employed the slaves of the Porte as the agents 1 
of the executive government. The imperial offidala, | 
both civil and military, were consequentiy a diBtinct ^■ 
and separate race of men firom the great body of the 
Mohammedan population of the empire, and this dis- 
tinction was more galling to the proud Seljouk feud»- 
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tory in Aoa than to the leoent Othranan landloid in j^a 

Europe. The ties which connected the imperial offidak 

with the Mnwmlman population of the eoltanVi domi- 
nions were few and weak, while the bonds which nnited 
them tothe soltan's peison and government^ as diildreQ 
of his household and slaves ooT his Sablime Poctc^ wen 
entwined with all dieir feelings and hopes. No senti* 
ments of patriotism nnited ib9 Sdjook Turk and the 
Syrian Arab to the Othoman government ; whik^ on 
the other hand, no kindred sympatiues^ and no sense of 
national responsibility, restrained the rigonr of the 
sultan's despotism, as exercised by the slaves of the 
Porte. 'Mussulman bigotry, and the communis of 
interest arising out of a long career of conquest^ * 
inspired all the Mohammedan subjects of the sultan 
with one object^ whenever war was proclaimed against 
a Christian state. The Seljouk feudatory and the 
Bedouin sheik were then as eager for plunder and the 
capture of slaves as the regular army of janissarieSb 
Even during the time of peace, the SdjoidcB on the 
Asiatic coast were compelled to stifle their aversion to 
the Othoman administration by the necessity of watching 
every movement of the Cbiristian population. But the 
persevering opposition of the Seljouk population in the 
interior of Aria Minor to the government of the sultan, 
fills many pages of Turkish history for two centuriea 
after the conquest of CSonstantinople ; and this opposi- 
tion must be constantly borne in mind by those who 
desire to understand the anomalies in the administra- 
tion of the Othoman empire, and in the social positKm 
of its Turkish inhabitants.^ Many relics of the former 
anomalies in the Othoman empire were visible at the 

> It ifmiU nqiiin a loi« npluMkoty diHMiiitloB to dto th« p^^ 
cotraiAMii introdnoed into the OUioinaii idmfaiitwtiaB Ulort tL« end ol tha 
tiztMoth ccnteiT bad w miMd vp th« abosM in Um iwnlNr aran' vHk ihom 
ill tlM Imdd mifitk, thai tlM eMiM ol tlM rabdlkw in Aak wm Ttiy eon^ 
calad, and ihmr ori|^ oftan appaan to hftTa baaa aoddantal, in wgh» oi tha 
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begmning of the present centniy, which have now dis- 
appeared. The kte Sultan MfJunoud IL swept away 
the last traces of the Seljook feudal Bystem, Ij extern 
wiiTifdang the Der^beyBy Ihe ruins of whose castles still 
greet the traveller in many of the most sequestered and 
picturesque YdSleys in the Aoatic provinces. Much of 
ihe local vigour of the Mohammedan population was 
then extinguished; and how fai the force of the empire 
has been increased by centralising its energies in the 
admimstrative establishments at CSonstantinople^ is a 
problem which still waits for its solution. 

^le third class of Othoman institutions gave the 
empire its true historical character and distinctive 
political constitution. They had their origin in the 
legislation of Orkhan, and they grew under the foster- 
ing care of his successors^ who persevered in following 
the direction he had marked out to them^ until the 
work was completed by Mohammed IL the conqueror 
of the Greek raca Orkhan made the household of the 
sovereign the basis of the government of the Othoman 
dominions^ as it had been of the imperial adminis- 
tration in the Boman empira He assigned to the 
org^misation of the army and the civil and financial 
administration an existence perfectly independent, 
of the people. The great political merit of Orkhan's 
institutions was^ that they admitted of extension and 
development as the bounds of the empire were en- 
larged and the exigencies of the admhiistration in- 
creased. Accordingly^ we find MuradL so £Eur extending 
his &ther's r^;alations for recmiting the r^ular army 
from the tribute of Christian duldren, as to have 
obtained fiK>m some Turkish historians the honour of 
being called the fimnder of the corps of janissaries.^ 
At length, when Mohammed IL had completed the 
conquest of the Seljouk emirs^ as well as of the Greek 

*^SMri«2W«id^«/MMff£iWMratfelitiMfr«MHiifl»p.t4S. SlVc^ 
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empii€B of CoDsUntinople and Trebuond, ihe Sol*- ,^j^ 
Yonian kingdoms of Servi* and Bosnia^ the Fkank 
prindpalitiea of Atheni^ Eaboea^ and Mytflenfl^ and 
the Albanian loidahip of Skanderbeg^ he tamed hia 
attention to the dvil government of his vast empim 
In an his plans for the administration of his new coo- 
qnestfl^ he made the institutions whidi Oikhan had 
bequeathed to the Othoman government the model of 
his legisktion. His Kanun-nam^ consequentljy is a 
collection of administrative ordinances^ not an attempt 
to frame a code of civil laws. True to the qnrit of 
Oikhan's theory of government^ he constitated the 
saltan's palaoe the centre of political powei; and its 
sublime gate as the spot where his subjects must look 
for protection and justica To the wodd at large the 
Sublime Porte was the seat of the sultan's government^ 
and only the saltan's slaves could enter its predncta 
to learn the sovereign's will in his own presence. 

Mohammed IL was one of those great men whose 
personal conduct^ from their supi^riority of talent and 
firmness of purpose, modifies the course of public eventi^ 
when it is granted to them, as it was to him, to exer- 
cise their influence during a long and successful reign. 
Though he ascended the throne at the age of twenty- 
one^ his character was already formed by the educa- 
tion he had received. An enemy who knew him per- 
sonally, and had the most powerful reasons to hate 
him, admowledges that^ with all the fire and eneigy of 
youth, he possessed the sagadty and the prudence pS 
old age.^ The palaoe of the sultan, where the young 
princes of the race of Othman received their educa- 
tion amidst the tribute-children who had been selected 
on account of their superior talents and amtaUe dis- 
positions^ was for several generations an excellent 
public sdiooL No reigning family ever educated so 

> FliimiilM^n. Ed.] 
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cHAF. L many great princes as the house of Othman. When 
the intellect was strong^ and the disposition natoiallj 
good, the character was developed at an early age hy 
the varied intercourse of the tribute-children and their 
instructors. In this society the young sultan Mo- 
hammed, whom nature had endowed with rare mental 
and physical advantagesi learned the art of command- 
ing himself as well as others^ by his desire to secure 
the esteem and attachment of the youths who were 
the companions of his amusements, and who were 
destined to become the generals of his armies and the 
ministers of his cabinet Mohammed IL made it the 
duty of the sultan to preside in person over the whole 
government. For many years he was the real prime- 
minister of the public administration, for he retained 
in his own hands the supreme direction of all public 
business after the execution of the grand-vizier Khalil, 
whom he had reason to suspect of treasonable dealings 
with the Greeks. The succeeding grand-viziers only 
acted as commanders-in-chief of the army and prin- 
cipal secretaries of state for the general administration, 
not as vicegerents of the sultan's power. From the 
time of Murad I. to the taking of Constantinople^ the 
usages and customs of the Othoman tribe still exercised 
some influence over the public administration, and the 
office of grand-vizier had been hereditary in the family 
of DjenderelU. Khalil was the fourth of this family 
who filled the office^ and with him the political in- 
fluence of the Othoman tribe expired. The project of 
Khalil had been to create an acknowledged power in 
the hands of the grand-vizier, as protector of the 
. peaceable subjects of the empire, independent of the 
military power and the military classes. His avarice, 
as mudi as his ambition, indu(^ him to use his here- 
ditary authority to constitute himself the leader of 
these viewB^ and to endeavour to control the operations 
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of the aim J. Hib conduct awakened the waspmxHi of ^J^A^ 

Mohammed EU who detected his intngoes with the 

Oreeks; and forty days after the conqoeet of CSon- 
gtantinople^ Eahlil was bdieaded at Adtian<^le. Seve- 
ral of the grand-yiziers of Mohammed IL were men 
of great ahOity. like the sultan, they had heen edn- 
cat^ in the schools of the imperial paliee. The 
ablest of all was Mahmoud Pasha, whose fiither was a 
Oreek, and his mother an Albanian. He was a man 
worthy to rank with Mohammed IL and with Sksn- 
derbeg.^ 

The saccessois of Mohammed IL poisaed the line 
of policy he had traced oat^ and fdlowed the maxims 
of state laid down in the Kanim-nami with energy and 
perseverance for several generations. Die saltans con- 
tinued to be men both able and willing to peifonn the 
onerous duties imposed on them. For two centuries 
and a-half — ^&om Othman to Suldman the Tifgislator 
— ^the only sultan who was not a man of pre-eminent 
militaiy talent was Bayezid IL ; yet he was neverthe- 
less a prudent and accomplished prince. All these 
sovereigns directed the government of their empiiei 
The council, composed of the great officers of state and 
of viziers of the bench, was held in their presence. 

The administrative fabric of the government was 
divided by Mohammed IL into four branches : 1. Hie 
Executive, the chief instruments of which were the 
pashas ; 2. The Judicial, embradng the ulema^ under 
the control of the kadiaakers, but subsequently prended 
over by the grand mufti ; 3. The Financial, under the 
superintendence of the defterdars ; and, 4. The CMl 
department, under the direction of the nishandjees or 
imperial secretaries. The grand-viaer, who was the 
chief of the pashas, exercised a supreme control over 
the whole government ; while the pasha% each in his 
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L own provinoe, commanded the military forceSi main- 
' tained the police, watched over the public security* 
and enforced the regular payment of all taxes and 
imposts. The kadiaskers, or grand judges of Asia and 
Ecunqpe^ were^ in the time of Mohammed IL, the ad- 
ministrative chiefs of the judicial and religious estab- 
lishments on the different sides of the Bosphorus. 
They named the cadis or inferior judges. But in the 
reign of Suleiman the Greats the grand mufti was 
vested with many of the functions previously exercised 
by the kadiaskers^ who were rendered subordinate to 
this great interpreter of the law. A supreme defterdar 
acted as minister of finance, and directed that im- 
portant branch of state business which, in all long- 
established and extensive empires^ ultimately becomes 
the pivot of the whole administration. The sultan's 
private secretary was the chief nishandjee, who per- 
formed the duty of principal secretary of state. Hjb 
office was to affix the togjhnt (toura) or imperial cipher 
to all public acts, and to revise every document as it 
passed throuj^ the imperial cabinet. 

Such was the general scheme of the administration 
as it was arranged by Mohammed IL ; and though it 
was reformed and improved by Suleiman the Legislator, 
it remained in force until the commencement of the 
present century. But when the indolence and inca- 
pacity of the sultans left the irresponsible direction of 
public aflhirs in the hands of their grand-viziers* those 
ministers exercised the despotic power of their mas- 
ters in the most arbitrary manner. 

The administration of justice and that of finance are 
the two most important branches of government in 
civilised society, because they come hourly into contact 
with the feelingB and actions of every subject The 
org^ousation of both these departments has always 
been ongnlariy defective in the Othoman empirei The 
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manner in which justice was dispensed to the snbjecto ^^m 
of the saltan — whether Mussdman or Oizistiiuii — 
whether in the tribonal of the cadi or the oonit of 
the bishop— was so ladicalty* vidoos as to lender 
all decisions liable to the snqpicion and impota- 
tion of venality. The consequence was that oor- 
raption pervaded the whole frame of sodefey ; there 
was an miiveisal feeling of insecority, and a convio- 
tion that candour and pablicit|r were both attend e d 
with individual danger. The want of moralit|r and 
self-reliance^ which is made the reproach of the sob- 
jects of the Othoman empire^ and from which only a 
portion of the dominant race was exempt^ can easilj 
be traced to this defect in their social poeitioiL In all 
historical investigations we ou^t constant^ to bear 
in mind the observation of Hume^ that all the vast 
apparatus of government has for its ultimate object 
the distribution of justice.^ The executive power, and 
the assemblies which form a portion of the kgidative^ 
ought both, in a well-constituted state, to be subordinate 
to the law. The fashionable phrase of modem con- 
stitutions, that every citizen is equal before the law, 
is a mockery of trutii and common sense in all states 
where there is one s^ of laws or regulations for the 
government and its officials^ and another for the mass 
of people as subjected to that government Until 
neitiier rank, nor official position, nor administrative 
privileges can be pleaded as a groimd of excqitional 
treatment by the agents of the executive in matters of 
justice^ there can be no true dvil liber^. The law 
must be placed above sovereigns and parliaments aa 
weD as above ministers and generals. 

No such prindples of government ever entered into 
the minds of the Othoman Turka The Mohammedan 
jurisprudence dedares distinctiy that there is adifferent 
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oBAP. L civil Iaw for the believer in Idam and for the infidel 
It pronounoes that the Koran confers privileges on the 
true believer ficom which all others are excluded. The 
Mohammedan law, therefore, was founded on prindplee 
of partial, not of universal application, and it has 
maintained a perpetual struggle with the natural 
abhorrence of injustice which God has implanted in 
the human heart Even the Mussulman population of 
the Othoman empire was not insensible to the insta- 
bility of their le^ position as a dominant race, where 
the mass of the population was of a different religion. 
They always felt that their power in Europe was based 
on maxims of law and policy which rendered its dura- 
tion uncertain. The Mohammedans in Europe always 
contemplated the probability of their being one day 
expelled £com countries where they appeared as foreign 
colonists and temporary sojourners^ and looked forward 
to a period when tiiey should be compelled to retreat into 
those Asiatic lands where the majority of the inhabi- 
tants followed the faith of Mahomet Hence resulted 
the nervous anxiety displayed by the Mussulmans to 
convert the Christian population of the sultan's domi- 
nions. The true believers considered that this was the 
only manner by which it was possible to confer on the 
followers of a different religion an equalitjr of civil 
rights> and they felt that this equality could alone give 
stability to their government Several of the ablest 
statesmen in the Othoman empire declared, that until 
the Mohammedan religion was embraced by all the 
sultan's subjects^ the government could neither be 
secure nor equitabla They fully acknowledged the 
danger of treating the Christians under their dominion 
with systematic injustice, and they endeavoured, to 
palliate the evil they could not enuUcate. The neces- 
sitjT of protecting the Christians against oppression 
was recognised ^ Mohammed II., and the patriaidi 
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of Constantinople was appointed tba agent £or tlie a 
Greek nation at the SaUune Porte for thia poxpoaa. . 
But the fiiat legiaUtive enactmento for the dedued 
olgect of protecting the Christian sabjectsof thesohaa 
against oflidal and Massnlman oppression, hj inTeat- 
ing them with a guarantee in their own penonal xic^hfe^ 
were dated in ^ year 1691. lliese imperial oidi* 
nances were piomtdgated by the grand- viaer Mnstapha 
Koeprilij, cidled the Virtaoiu^ and were tenned the 
msam-djedid, or New System. The governors of pio- 
vincesi and all the pashas and oth^ offidali^ weira 
commanded to treat Uie Christians with eqaitj. TImj 
were strictly prohibited from eTscting any addition to 
the haratsh or ciqpitation-taz, or to any d the imposto 
as fixed by the laws of the empire^ m^der the pretext 
of local necessities. The intention of the OUioman 
government had always been to leave the coDeclion 
and administration of the funds destined for local pur- 
poses in the hands of the inhabitanto of the locidity. 
This attempt of Mustapha the Virtoons to sanction the 
li^t of Christians to demand protection against Mna- 
sulman injustice^ under Mohammedan lawi^ produced 
very little practical effect in ameliorating the lot of the 
Oree W The Othoman administration was about thia 
period invaded by a d^ree of corruption, which left all 
the sultan's subjects^ both Mussulman and Christian, 
exposed to the grossest injustice. It required many 
social changes in the East before any progress could be 
made in the task of levelling the barriers which sepi^ 
rated the dominant religion from the fedth of the snb- 
ject people. The difference was too great to be eflboed 
by legislative enactments alone. 

The imperfection of the financial administration in 
the Othoman government assisted the vices of the 
judicial qrstem in accelerating the decline of the empire. 
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'K- In all conittries, the m&iiner in which the permajient 

/>eveuues of the state are levied, ezerta an important 

^tflect on the national proeperitj. A small amount of 

CzAxation ma^ be so collected as to check the accumu^ 

J^-^tion of national wealth, and hinder the people from 

^^^opting fixed habits of indiistiy, while a laige amount 

*y be impoeed in such a way as to form a very slight 

on the national progress. The taxes in the 

lojnaa empire were not so injurious from their 

lount^ as from the way in which they were imposed and 

allected. The Mohammedans were exempt from many 

lens which fell heavy on the Jews and Christians; 

id aa often happens with financial privileges, these 

Eceptiooa piov^ ultimately of no great advantage to 

tie class they appeared to favour. 

The great financial dlBtiEction between the true 

lievers and the infidel subjects of the sultan, was the 

^^!^>aytneDt of the haratah or capitation-tax. This tax 

^^as levied on the whole male unbelieving population, 

^^th the exception of children under ten years of age, 

^!d men, and priests of the different sects of Christiana 

and Jews, The maimed, the blind, and the paralytic 

were also exempted by Moslem charity. This payment 

was imposed by the Koran on all who refiised to 

embrace the Mohammedan faith, as the alternative by 

which they might purchase peace.^ The Othomans 

found it established in the Seljouk empire, and, as they 

were bound by their religious precepts^ they extended 

it to every coontry they conquered. In the reign of 

Suleiman the Laudator, this tax yielded a revenue of 

seventeen millions of piastres, while the whole revenue 

of the empire only amounted to twenty-seven millions^ 

or about £$fiOOfiOO sterling.^ 

• UOhmm, TaWoi* de rtmpirt Otkomam, tU, 287, StCl HuDnser, Bittotn, 
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The iuij levied alike on importi and eqporto « J^&. 
amounted to two and a half per eent when the goods _ 
were the property of a Mohammedan, bat to fire per 
cent when they belonged to a CShristian or Jewiah aob- 
ject of the Porte. THiia moderate duty enabled the 
conmiero e of the Othoman empire to ^ ^""jfh g^-'f 
during the Buneenth and seventeenth centoriea.' 
Thougih the conmierdlal duties levied on the infideb 
were double the amoimt of those paid by the Moham- 
medans, they were in reality so moderate^ that the 
difference was easily eompennted by closer commercial 
relations with foreign merchants in distant countries^ 
and by greater activit|r and eoonomy. The Christiana^ 
consequently, preserved the greater share of the trade 
of Turicey in their hands. And aa both Christians and 
Jews were excluded from war and politics^ they turned 
their whole attention to trade. The different members 
of the same fSEunily dispersed H£emselves in varioua 
cities of the empire, in order that they mi^t collect 
cargoes for exportation with the greatest fiicilit|r, and 
personally superintend their distribution at the porta 
of consumption in the most economical manner. In 
an age when guarantees for personal honesty were not 
easily obtained beyond the drde of fSsunily tiei^ and 
extensive credit required to be replaced by personal 
attendance, the Greeks made their family connections ^.^ 
a au bstitut ft ff>r tlft pyjj^vjlefrea o/ coi rorations ana g^Hi \/j 
m the conmiercididties of western Europe. ASSSEbt 
circumstance favoured the trade of the non-Mussul- 

'Tiiillili iifiilmili ■III! ■ ■ ■! ill Hi Twliii iiiil llmii b| 

tif yiM 1522 th« Ymttikn imli^MidnwIo th» PhfJ ■w«ti^l«dth«M>wMl I 
of InviiMMQf ah^ Tarkk^ uidGfMktndmaftMO/WOdMiteaundb^ J 
Mid Hk Mid wHhtmpliMK that th«%ww^«lw^pmiiii>roMTMfckfc?imh'^ 
wlvkAor in ihm^ott.^BMt^BUimy^tUP*pm, 97,101. TiMTaifaikii 
•iMAhostebrfbrthenMlTW. uid ki« wNvhouM (tb* ftadMo), ■* Vwie^ 
~lfaria^TiiLl5ff. MoluimiMd IL,Si tiMtra^rW ooododad wHh SoM- 
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.L man popnlation of the Othoman empire. Venality 
aadiapadty have always been prominent characteristics 
of the Othoman financial systenL Th e Christian popa« 
, y^"— X lation of the East had been disdylinfed to ever y species ^'^ 
V3^ '^Tinandill tiltOftioflloFmany agSTby tEelGTreac em^ "^*^ 
perora. In fisctd measiirai Qie O£bomans were the — 
papfls of the Byzantine sjrstem, and the officials of the 
Porte soon perceived that the privilege of paying smaller 
duties placed the interests of the Mussubnan trader in 
opposition to the interests of the imperial fisc. The 

^00'^^^ «n«|-^^ «^ nn ie n ffi n n rn irr rn t s n ght to fnTonr thnt tmtlr 

^^3^ wh£^ faoudit th e.hqg^^vTgfaHns to the imperial 
^-•^ treasury, and to tiuow obstacles in the" way ofco&i*- 
merdal dealings which bore the character of individual 
privileges injurious to the sultan's revenue. The im- 
port and export duties formed one of the principal 
branches of the saltan's revenue, and we have already 
observed that the nature of the Othoman government 
prevented the existence of much sympathy between 
the great bulk of the Mohammedan landlords or culti- 
vators of the soil and the agents of the sultan's ad- 
ministration. The policy of throwing obstacles in 
the way of the commercial operations of the Turks 
gradually gained strength, untfl the Mussulman land- 
lord was content^ in order to save time and avoid 
collision with the government officials^ to sell his 
produce to rayab merchants^ who in this way gained 
possession of the greater part of the trade of the 
empire. At a later period, the privileges conceded 
by commercial treaties to the subjects of foreign 
nations int roduced a change m the com merdal posi- 
tion of the Christian su bjects of 'the l^orteT whiclfWas 
'extre mely miuri pus_ both to the weaMi*^lEuid"^ gai" 
cEaiacter of die Greek tradSE Ftom this periodllie 
history of Othoman commerce becomes a record of 
privilege granted to foreigners^ and of firandulent 
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Bchemee adopted by the rayahs to ahaie in theee 
privilege^ or to dude their effect The government 
strove to indemnify itself for these firanda by nnjnst 
exactions^ and the native traders employed corr upti on 
and bribery as the most effectual protection against 
the abuses of tyrannical authoritjr. The letter of the 
law and the Intimate duties served only as the text for 
an iniquitous commentary of extortions and evadons. 
The land-tax, h owever, was the impost whidi bore 
he aviest on th& llldUBlfy uf llw wIriIb agiiudUyia l 
population of every religion and race. This tax con- 
sisted of a fixed proportion of the annual producs^ 
generally varying from a tenth to a third o f the who le 
crppr^-Ah iost all thuwumyia wli ich hiA UBSxSlkat 
the domination of the Mohaimnedans had been in a 
declining state of societ|r at the time of their conquest 
This was as much the case with Syria> Egypt^ Persi% 
and Northern Africa in the seventh century, as it was 
with the Greek empires of C k)nstantinople a nd Tre^ 
bizon^ anci the principalities of £diens*ttd tEe Morea^ 
In the fifteebtlL^^'In^wch a state- of B6dety,T»iHfflnttls- ' 
cations are becoming daily more confined, and it is 
consequently more easy for the cultivator to pay a 
determinate proportion of his crop than to make a 
fixed payment in money. S>ufl» the worst possibl e 
system of taxa tion was introauced into the dominions 
of the MohammedajrconquefSfs as ITBR io iheir 
subjects, and 'Wg.gecejjggdjg Jth^B^ AS fEa 

iflkud in'^e Othoman empire was subjected to this tax, 
whether it was held by Mohammedans or infideh. 
The effect of this system of taxation in repressing 
industry arises in great measure from the methods 
adopted to guard against fraud on the part of the 
cultivator of the soiL He is not allowed to commence 
the labours of the harvest until the tax-gatherer is on 
the spot to watch his proceedings ; and he is compelled 
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CHAP. L Another vice of the financial adminlBtration of the 
""""^ Othoman empire tended to annihilate the wealth of ita 
sobjecta. Thia waa the depreciation of the metallic 
conenqr ; and it waa so greats that it appears alone 
sufficient to explain the decline which has taken place in 
the resources and population of the sultan's dominions 
during the last two centuries. Whenever the amount 
of specie in the imperial treasuiy was found inadequate 
to meet the demands on the government^ it became 
the practice of the sultan's mimsters to supply the 
defidenqr by adulterating the coinage. Perhaps no 
admimstrative measures in the Othoman empire have 
produced more poverty, or have more rapidly under- 
mined the resources of the people and the strength of 
the government^ than this mode of defirauding the 
sultan's subjects of their property. The Byzantine 
emperors had preserved their coinage unaltered in its 
standard for seven centuries ; and there can be no 
doubt that this wise conduct contributed greatly to 
the stabilit|r of society and to the duration of that 
empire. On the other hand, the Oreek emperors of 
the house of Paleologos appear to have been constantly 
tampering with the coinage. But no government ever 
earned the depreciation of its coinage to such a degree 
as the Othoman. The asper was bng the unit of 
Turkish monetary enumeration. Originally it was a 
silver coin, representing the miliaresion of the Byzan- 
tine empLre, and ten were equal in value to a gold 
sequin or byzant. At the accession of Sdim L, after 
an interval of only thirty-one years, the sise of the 
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•»IMr» and the nUlivo valoa of bQvw to gold, were eo ^^ s 

mu^ diQUiiiahedthet fifty-four of tbe new tipenweire . 

Muel to a Venetuoi sequin, wbich peaeed coireDt for 
fimen of Uie old eqpeie. The wspen of the time of 
Mohemmed IL mej, howerer, be eappoaed to have lost 
e conttderebk poitionof their oijg^nalweij^hj attri- 
IMBL U the leign of Sokiman the T^yahtor, the 
Miifuin peaeed current for mxtj wspen ;^ but about the 
w^W of the sixteenth osntuiy theft soltsn iaensd a 
<sHW^ «> d^bassd by eDojr as to raise the Tafaie of 
lh« ««4uin K^ niMtr aqpeis. Fkvm that penod the 
\)irt#(imitk>n of the Olhoesan ooinsge pioeeeded widi 
aoo^Nalihl ipeed in ea^ nM^ftusiiiie rsiga. In the 
%\>«awMVMd tiwtT wiih Ei^0and»oonciodsd intiie year 
\«r\ iW xalM cjr th« doDarww fixed ^m^^mfma^ 
V^t wWn tW uwrr of CWloTitswas signed in the year 
\«^ iWmsn and Vtwian dcOus ^ 
^ hMim^ VusdnMl and m^enir nipen. At the 
H>f tW(MHnt :^Klla;a.^TslMof ^Tc 
>ii«iL aKnit kx thcu sm nii 
W Vvic ViMm a wm« Mm 

>iMK'^ >Ns>e^ j[!!iu!ii^ )^MA ^ c<sherCl 
tW M)!)l«a TVt ^vui n^"*^ Jtwprt 
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Moeescnrof Jesoa. The divan soiij^t in vain for jdaos ^ a. 

of oonveraon that promised any socoeaa in overooming 

the national and leUgionB attachments of the CSiri8tian% 
whose peisevering opposition to Mohammedanism could 
not be ooDcealed. At last the extermination of the 
whole orthodox population was suggested as the ontj 
means of eradicating the canker which was devouring 
the heart of the empire. The suggestions of political 
necessity were allowed to silence every sentiment of 
humanity and sound poliqr. The very basis of the Odio- 
man power — ^the tribute of Christian chikhen, and the 
revenues paid by the parents of these children-^would 
have been destroyed, to assuage the cravings of reli- 
gious fEumticism in the breast of an absolute monardL 
Sdim I., moved by strong feelings of bigotry, was eager 
to compel all his subjects to adopt the fidth of orthodoK 
Mussulmans. He commenced lus project of putting an 
end to all reli^ous differences in Ids dominions^ by ex- 
terminating heresy among the Mohammedans. About 
forty thousand shus or sectaries of Ali were massacred 
by his orders in the year 1514.^ TUs monstrous act of 
barbarity was surpassed in Christian Europe^ more than 
half a century later, by the massacre of St Bartholo* 
meVs Eve (22d August 1572). A despot who could 
murder heretics in cold blood was not likely to have 
any compunction in exterminating those whom he re- 
garded as infidels. To complete Us project for estab- 
lishing unity of fedth in his empire, S^^f ^ rt lufltr ^— "*^ 

orders to Ij ^ gi-^i^^ -^nriAr t/> ATt/irmifiiifn f>in wlinl^ • 

Christian popuktion ^f his dominion^ and to destroy 
all uii risfian churdiea ^ ^iStKoSoxMiS Catholics, Oreela 
and'lKrmenians^ were alike condenmed to death.* With 



• In jodgiBC th* eondnd of th« nltaa, who wm a bmi oI iiognkr fvodiv, 
w mnci noolkei th« tpiiH and ihm maziini of tho iimm, trtma UMOg GhA- 
tkak Thai humam and amkbk aorwrakn, Imbdla of ChoUIK rinod tta 
odki for tho oiimkioB of tlM J«ira Cram to dooiakm in 14n, aadfa 
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L great difficulty tiie grand vizier, Piii Paaha^ and the 
mofti ^^"\^1{| BD^^^fl^ft^ va persuad i ng Selim to aban- 
don hiB diabolical project^ The Christians iiTtfae East 
were fortunate in escaping the treatment which the 
Catholics of the West had inflicted on the Albigenses. 
Time had improved the general condition of society. 
A Mohanunedan high-priest in the sixteenth century 
was more deeply sensible of the feelings of humanity 
and true charity than the head of the I^tin Church in 
the thirteentL 

Nevertheless, the pro ject of exterminatanjf^ the Chris- 
tianswas revived at subsequent pgdods. Sultan Ibra- 
^SSTwiiB^iuoSaSBiS^S^ 1646. 

The chief of the hierarohy again refused to sanction 
the cruelt|r. He declared that the laws of Mahomet 
forbid the issue of such afetva^for the Koran prohibits 
the murder of men who have laid down their arms and 
consented to pay tribute to the true believers. Although 
the grand mufti might have found it impossible to 
convince the sultan of the injustice of his proposed 
measure^ he was able to demonstrate its impolicy. By 
referring to the registers of the haratsh, he showed 
Ibrahim th at jb^ very J^^i-ga parfc of thaxftVianiifigLof the 
empire were paid by the Christiw popidAlbioxu^ J[n the 
Spital aloud Ihdr UtfmES'lmounted to two hundred 
thousancC^Q^^^to^ 
llft'ifiost^docaetu-payers.^ 

■h% and Imt liiMibtiidy Fbrdinand of Angon, ezpellad tlidr Mobammedaa tub- 
Jwli frooi Spain, " in orte to diiTo God's onoiniM frooi tlio land wbiek Bm 
had daUrand into tlMir banda.* ICanr azflaa driran from Chrialaindoai hj 
both tbaaa naiaaevtlona. aatUad in tba Otboman ampira^ wbara tbair daaoaa- 
danlB aim floariab. Tba aararftiaa madiUtad hw tba paaaion of indhridoal 



IbOqp UL of Spain^ ao kU aa tba yaar 1001. Ha raooounandad aaDing tba 
cbilaan of tta Morbooa in Spain, aa an airt of maroj on tbair aoob, and a bolr 
HI— i ^ ^ t for bringins a laiy aom of monay into tba kin^a treaaoir.— Walaon'a 
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The pro gr c as of dviliaatioii among the TuAb^ and « J^JjL 

the abhoRence of iDJustioe which is innate in the 

human hearty gradually induced some of the most 
eminent Othoman statesmen to adopt measmes lor 
impxx>ying the position of the sultan's Christian sub- 
jects. We cannot doubt that they contributed hj 
their influence to accelerate the abolition of the tribute 
of Christian children, even thou^ we can trace its 
cessation directlj to other political cansesi In the 
year 1691, the grand vizier, Mustapha Eueprilij, issued 
the r^lation^ already mentioned under the name of 
the Nizam-Djedid, for securing to the Christians legal 
protection against official oppression. Since that period 
the Othoman government has made several attempts to . 
reconcQe the legislation of the Koran with an eqiUtabie 
administration of justice to its subjects; bul^ untQ 
very recently, these attempts proved ineflBKtual to 
protect the Christians against the Mohammedanai 
The possibility of ultimately rendering Christians and 
Mohammedans equal in the eye of the law, under an 
Othoman sultan, admits of doubts and the project is 
not viewed with much favour either by Christians or 
Mohammedans. It is quite as violently repudiated by 
the Greeks as by the Turks. As far as regards Arabs 
and Armenians, the possibility is readily admitted; 
but both the Othomans and the Oreeks aspire at being 
a dominant race. As the Othonuin government has 
grown more moderate in its despotism, the Oreek 
subjects of the sultan have risen in their demands.. 
They now assume that their orthodoxy is irrecondkbla 
with Othoman domination ; and they believe that it is 
the duty of all Christian powers to labour for their 
deliverance from a yoke to which they submitted with 

L88L TeiMkUMtlM7«rim,tlMffmiidBrallideekNdtb«iaivMtta 
duty of ihm orthodox to oxtcnniiMto h«ratki. To iafldab W ivm bon wdlO^ 
bot ho Mid tlial» whon tliflir lirw wwt ■pwed, tb^ ooght kawnUtij to b» !•- 
doodl to Otvnrf.—BMMBmat, Hkt9k% sir. M. 
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L unexampled docSHity for four oentoriee. The rivaby 
of the Greeks and (Hhomans produoes a hatred whidi 
IS much more deeply rooted than the mere avendoii 
caused by the religious differences of the other Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans in the empire. The victory, 
in the strug^e between the Greeks and Othomana^ can 
onty be gain^ by political wisdom and military power. 
The rdigious differences of the other races may be 
sqwrated from political interests by a wise and equit- 
aUe diflpensation of justice to all the subjects of the 
sultan, without distinction of rank, of race, or of faith, 
and by the adoption of a system of free communal 
administration equalising financial burdena 

It must not be supposed that the institutions of the 
Othoman empire have respected the principles of jus- 
tice in regulating the rights of the Mohammedans any 
more thak in governing the Christians. The legality 
of murder, when that crime has appeared necessary to 
secure the public tranquillity and remove the chances 
of dvil wars, has been established as an organic law. 
Mohammed II., after citing in his Eanun-nam6 the 
opinion of the Ulema that the Koran authorises the 
murder of his brothers by the reigning sultan, adds 
this injunction, ** Let my children and grandchildren 
be dealt with accordingly.*^ In a government where 
inhumanity and immoraUty were so publicly proclaimed 
to be grounds of l^islation, it was natural that poli- 
tical expediency should become the only practical rule 
of conduct But in order to act energetiodly on maxims 
so abhorrent to human feelings, it was also necessary 
for the government to create its own instruments. This 
could only be effected by educating a body of officials^ 
and forming an army, whose members were completely 
separated from the rest of the sultan's subjects. It was 
absolutely requisite for the sultan to possess ministers 

> HMBUMr, 8Umi»9t>fammm§ mmd AMftrennilhii^ L f a 
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and troops wbo were alaves of his Sublime Porte — 
men without funily or nation — ^men who had as few 
ties to connect them with the dominant Mohammedan 
as with the subject Christian population of the empire 
This desideratum was supplied by the institution of 
the tribute-children. These little Christians were reared 
to form the first regular troops of the Othoman saltan^ 
and soon grew into a standing armj. 

This foundation of the Othoman army was laid by 
Qrkhan, whether fiom his own impulse^ or at the sug- 
gestion of his brother Aladdin, who acted as his prime- 
minister, or in consequence of the advice of Kara 
Ehalil, his most intimate counsellor, is uncertain, and 
not of much historical importance. The organisation 
of the tribute-children was improved, and the numbers 
of the regular troops were increased by Murad L ; but 
even in the victorious reign of Moluunmed IL the 
Othoman regular army was small when compared with 
the armies which the continental sovereigns of Europe 
consider it necessary to maintain at the present day, 
even during periods of profound peace. The whole 
military force of this sultan probably never exceeded 
seventy or eighty thousand fitting-men, and of these 
the regular infieuitry or janissaries amounted only to 
twelve thousand, and the regular cavalry to about 
ten thousand. Tlie great numerical difference between 
the forces of the Othoman sultans at this period, and 
of the European sovereigns at present^ must be in some 
degree attributed to the financial moderation of the 
Othoman government during the early period of the 
empira It was this financial moderation, coming as a 
relief after the rapacity of the Oreek emperors^ which 
made the Greeks hug thdr chains; and it forms a 
strong contrast to the excessive financial burdens and 
constant interference with individual liberty which 
characterises the system of administration in modem 
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CBAP. L oentnliaed states. The Othoman govemment lequiied 
* its troops princip&% in wai&re. Even during the 
worst periods of TorkiBh tyranny, the Porte showed no 
disposition to intermeddle with every act of the local 
administration, which is often intrusted to its Christian 
subjects. The militaiy forces of the empire consisted 
of different troops^ which owed their existence to a 
variety of circumstances^ and whose origin dates firom 
very different times. It was the admirable organisa- 
tion of these troops^ the great military talents of the 
generals who commanded them, and the indefatigable 
superintendence of every administrative detail by the 
sultans themselves^ not the number of the troops^ which 
80 long rendered the Othoman armies superior to the 
military forces of contemporary Christian sovereigns. 
For a considerable time after the conquest of Constan- 
tinople the sultan possessed the only regular army of 
any importance in Europe. 

The Greek race had been easily held in subjection 
by small bodies of men even before their conquest by 
the Othomans. The Crusaders, who conquered the 
Byzantine empire^ and the Franks^ the Venetians, and 
the (Genoese, who ruled in Greece, in Asia Minor, and 
in the islands of the Archipelago^ were fieur inferior in 
numbers to the subject Greeks. The Othomans were 
criginany less numerous, but the sultans connected the 
interests of all the Turks with the extension of the 
empire^ by conferring on them many of the privileges 
of a dominant raca The first and greatest was com- 
mon to an Mohammedana They were reputed to be 
bom soldiers (askery), while non-Mohammedans were 
called merely burghers (beledy), and were incapable 
of wtering tiie army.^ 

The military force was divided into many bodies^ 

VObmm, TtfUtM 4« r JHrfrv OOmmm, Cod* nDgiMi, ytA.iL p. HB, 
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ofganised at yariooa periods by di£RereDt gOfY«niiiiait% 
and on opposite ayatema. Bat from the period of tlie 
leatoration of the power of the Othoman aultana bj 
Mohammed L, after the dominion of Timoi^a soooeaBOca 
in Asia lGn<^ waa oyerthiown, the tzoopa of the OUio- 
man empire may be daaaed under the heada of legulan^ 
<^ those permanently receiving pay firom the aultaii^ 
and inegiidan^ or those who were boond only to tem- 
porary service in the field in time of war. The latter 
dass^ aa has been ahready observed, existed long befim 
the foundation of the Othoman government It waa 
composed of the proprietors of landed estatet^ who had 
owed military service for their possesoon^ either to 
the Sdjouk mltans of Boum (or Iconium), or to the 
emirs who established themselves aa sultana whak that 
empire dedined, and who were ultimately conquered 
by the house of Othman. This feudatory system had 
formed the earliest militaiy organisation of Othman'a 
own possession^ and its sphere waa extended by hia 
successorsy who continued to grant new fiefr in aU the 
subsequMit conquests of the OUioman armiea.^ On the 
other hand, the aristocracy, which this system created, 
was circumscribed in its authority, and deprived of the 
power of controlling the sultan through a territorial 
or Sdjouk influence, by the superior militaiy organisa- 
tion of the daves of the Porte. The tribute-children 
recdved, fix)m their civil and militaiy education and 
organisation, an existence so completdy separated firom 
the old feudal miUtia, that they formed a complete 
counterpoiBe to the Sdjouk nobility both in the cabinet 
and the camp. Thus^ we find Sultan Mohammed IL 
in command of an anny consisting in part of Sdjouk 
nobles and Mohammedan gentlemen, like the armiea 
of contemporary Christian monardis in western Europe^ 
and in part of a regular force of infantry, cavalry. 
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L artOleiyy and engineera^ not unlike tihe invincible troope 
' of ancient Borneo or the modem annies of civilised 
nations. In this way the saltans were able to take 
the field with a corps of janissaries^ whose exploits 
have rivalled the deeds of the Boman legions^ and with 
a host of irr^ular cavalry of matchless excellence, 
famished by varioas tribes of Tarks, Tarkomans^ 
and Eards^ fieur saperior to the Numidians and the 
Scjrthiana. 

The Janissaries formed the best portion of the 
regalar infantry. They were the first-firaits of the 
institation of the tribute-children. In the time of 
the conqueror of Constantinople their number only 
amounted to twelve thousand, but in the reign 
of Suleiman the Legislator it had already attained 
forty thousand The first blow which weakened the 
strength of this redoubtable corps was strack at its 
constitution by its own members. When the Janis- 
saries rebelled, at the accession of Selim 11. in 1566, 
they obtained the right of enrolling their children as 
recraits to fill up vacancies in the corps.^ Originally 
they had not been allowed to marry, but this privilege 
had been soon conceded as a £Etvour to those who 
distingaished themselves by their services, or who 
were stationed for a length of time in garrison. After 
their original organisation underwent the change con- 
sequent on the introduction of hereditary succession, the 
numbers of the corps rapidly increased. At the acces- 
sion of Mohammed IH in 1598, upwards of one hun- 
dred thoasand janissaries were found ioscribed on the 
rolls.* Until the reign of Murad IIL, aj>. 1 574-95, the 
majority of the corps had connsted of tribute-children, 
supplied by the Christian provinces of the empire. 

» JMrtJwrf a flftof— l^rmmm Morotbd, qooUd hr BttJui bi-Tht OAomam 
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Hie ozigiiial oonstitation of these tzoope exdoded all 
Mohammedan citixens firom the body. Its membets ^^ 
were reqnixed to be daves^ reaied as an offering to the 
Prophet^ and their education taoj^t them to ragud 
their dedication to the propagation of the Mohammedaa 
religion as their highest privilege while their striet 
discipline rendered them the best soldierB in the irorid 
for more than two oentories. If we estimato the ^alne 
of their education by the strength of its inflnenoe oq 
their minds throughout their lives^ we are compelled 
to concede to it the highest praise. Few men ha^e 
ever fulfilled the duties thej were tauj^t to perfiiim 
in a more effectual manner. The Jesuits in Booth 
America were not more successful missionaries of 
Christianity than the janissaries were of Mohammad- 
aninn in CSiristian Europe. Fortunately it ia the 
nature of despotism to accelerato the corruptioii even 
of those institutions which increase its power, and the 
janissaries suffered the fate of eveiy body whose privi- 
l^es are at variance with the principles of justice^ and 
those great laws of human progress which impel the 
mass of mankind towards improvement After the 
year 1578, the number of janissaries' children entitled 
to enter the corps became so great that the tribute- 
children were r^arded by the veterans with jealousy. 
On the other hand, the insubordination which the 
corps often displayed, even under such warlike sultana as 
Selun I. and Suleiman the Oreat^ alarmed their more 
feeble successors, and caused them to adopt the policy 
of weakening the military strength of a body that 
threatened to rule the empira The tribute-children 
were no longer placed in its ranks, nor was the tribute 
itself exacted with the former strictness^ for the Chria- 
tian population began to be regarded as more useful 
to the Stete as tax-payers than as breeders of slaves. 
The Turkish population in Europe had now increased 
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saffideiitljr to supply the Porte with all tlie lecmits 
required for the army. The corps of janissaries^ after 
it became hereditary, soon transformed itself into a 
military corporation, which admitted only the children 
of janissaries and bom Mussulmans into its ranks. 
As the pay and privileges of these men were consi- 
derable^ it became the habit of the sultan, the officers 
of the courts and the ministers of the empire^ to reward 
their foUowers by introducing them into some of the 
odas or battalions of the janissaries. At last, during 
the reign of Mohammed lY. (a.d. 1649-1687), the 
tribute of Christian children ceased to be exacted. 
Indeed, for some time before the formal abolition of 
the tribute, a comparatively small number of children 
had been torn fix)m their families, and these had been 
employed as household servants of the Sultan and 
of powerful pashas.^ Nearly about the same time, the 
depreciation of the Turkish money reduced the pay of 
the janissaries to such a pittance that it was insuffi- 
cient to maintain a family in the capital, and married 
janissaries were allowed to eke out their means of 
subsistence by keeping bhops and following trades. 
Their places in the corps, therefore, generally devolved 
on men bred to their father's occupation, and the cele- 
brated army of tribute-children sank into a militia of 
city traders, possessing only sufficient military organ- 
isation to render them formidable to their own govern- 
ment and to the peaceful inhabitants of the empire.* 

The r^ular cavalry was also originally composed of 
tributoK^dren. In the time of Mohammed 11. it 

' Rycwt, Frmad BiaU ^iU OOmmm (k9n%m€ni, book [^ chapw T. Kanka^ 
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was divided into three dietinet bodies and oonaated 
of ten thousand men. The npahis acquired the eame 
pre-eminenoe among the cavalij which the janinaiies 
held among the in&ntij, and their aeditioos ooodnefe 
rendered them much sooner troubleecmie to the govern- 
ment.^ The oiganisation and discipline of the r^;iilar 
cavaby, indeed, was modified at an eaily period hj the 
contmnal grants of fieb which were conceded to its 
members. From this dieomstance^ and from its fre- 
quent sedition^ the corps underwent many modifi- 
cation^ and ceased to be recruited from the tribnta- 
chfldren at an earlier period than the janissarieB. The 
spiiit of Sdjouk feudalism and of nomadic life ahrajs 
exerdsed a powerful influence among the cavalry of 
the Othoman armies ; but it is not necessary to enter 
into any details on this subject^ as it produced no veiy 
marked effect on the relations between the SoHan's 
government and his Christian subjects. 

During the most flourishing period of the Othomaa 
empire the tribute of Christian children supported the 
whole fabric of the sultan's power, and formed the 
distinguishing feature of the political and military 
administration of the Sublime Porte. This singnlar 
tribute was first exacted from the Greek race. Orkhaa 
and Murad L levied the tithe on the increase of the 
male population of the Greeks they subdued, as an 
offering to the ^ory and edification of Mohammedan- 
ism — just as the Andean ecclesiastical establishment 
exacts the tithe-pig from the Catholics of Ireland for 
the benefit of the Qiurch of the sovereign of the Brit- 
ish empire. There is nothing more startling in the 
long hiistory of the debasement of the Greek nation, 
which it has been my melancholy task to record, than 

> Hm im lipidii or nMJii wm mAmqofmOj ajtnm to tiM loM* dM 
tiiouio«%uidiiithatieBMHkgM«mUjiMod. It origiiHtod Sb tiM ffMtf 
of rtwudb^ tho ngokr diMiliii wHk thoM life 
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oBAP. L the apathy with which the Oreeks suhmitted to this 
inhnman impodtioiL It Beems to us wonderful to find 
a people, which even at the lowest ebb of their politi- 
cal fortunes preserved no inconsiderable degree of lite- 
raiy culture, displaying an utter indifference to the 
fe^ngs of humanity, yet dinging to local interests 
and selfish piejudicea^ both civil and religious, with 
deq)erate energy. While their heads were hot with 
bigotry, their hearts were cold to the sentiments of 
philanthropy, and almost without a struggle they sank 
into the lowest depths of degradation to which a dvi* 
lised race has ever ffidlen. The Turkish race never 
made much progress in colonising Europe, even though 
the provinces of the Oreek empire were almost depo- 
pulated at the time of the conquest Had the OredcB^ 
therefore, resisted the payment of a human tribute 
with any degree of national vigour, they might have 
saved their national honour from a stain which will 
remain as indelible as the ^ories of andent Greece are 
enduring. Some sentiments of humanity and an ordi- 
nary degree of courage would have sufficed to prevent 
the Othoman Turks from acquiring the military re- 
nown that surrounds the power of the sultans with a 
halo of glory. Extermination ought to have been pre- 
ferable to the dishonour of breeding recruits to extend 
sway of Mohammedanism, For two centuries 
I the Greek population, though completely under the 
guidance of the orthodox dergy, continued to pay this 
\tribute without much repining. Mohammed IL had 
completdy secured the services of the higher dergy 
restoring an orthodox patriarch at Constantinople^ 

the hierarchy of the Gredc church served as an 

jent of Othoman poUoe. 

I history of this tax is worthy of attention. The 
Mohammedan law authorises^ <^ rather commands^ 
every Mussulman to educate all unbelieving diildren 
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who may have l^gdly fiJkn under liis powor m tnie 
believen^bQt it strictly prohibitB thefomd ctrnnakmk 
of any who have attained the aga of puberty.^ The 
Koran also giyee one-fifth of the booty takm in war to 
the sovereign. The Sdjoak soltana had genenJty 
either sold their share of the spoil, oonunnted it fior a 
payment in money, or else fiUed their palaoea wift 
concubines and pages^ in virtoe of this privilege. The 
project of converting this daim into a means of 
strengthening the executive power was doe to Qridian, 
and its oigpmisation as the source of recruiting the 
regular aimy to Murad L, as we have already men- 
tioned. Several sovereigns had previousty finrned 
armies of purchased slaves^ in order to secure the oom- 
mand over a military force more obedient and suscep- 
tible of stricter discipline than the native militia of their 
dominions. In the nzth century, Tiberius IL, Emperor 
of the East^ when he wished to restore the discipline of 
the Roman armies^ formed a corps of fifteen thousand 
heathen slaves^ whom he purchased and drilled to serve 
as the nucleus of a standing army unconnected with 
the feelings of the people, and untainted with the 
license of the native soldiers. But this attempt to in* 
troduce slavery as an element of military power in 
Christian society fsaled The system was adopted with 
more success by the caliphs of Bagdad and the soltana 
of Cairo. The Turkish guards of the Abassids^ and 
the Circassian slaves of the Mamlouk Idngs^ were Uie 
best troops among the Mohammedans for several agea. 
It is true, they soon proved more dangerous to their 
sovereigns than the national militia : nevertheless it 
was reserved for the Othoman sultans to found an 
empire on the strength of a subject-population and the 
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cHAF. L votaries of a hostile reli^on. The plan required a con- 
stant supply of recmitB of the early age which admitted 
of compidsorj conversion to Islam. 

The tribute of Oreek children being once estaUished, 
officers of the sultan vidted the districts on which it 
was imposed, every fourth year, for the purpose of col- 
lecting that proportion of the fifth of the male children 
who had attained the requisite age. All the little 
Greeks of the village^ between the ages of six and nine^ 
were mustered by llie protogeros^ or head man of the 
places in presence of tilie priest^ and the healthiest^ 
strongest, and most intelligent of the number were torn 
£rom their parents^ to be educated as the slaves of the 
Porte.^ It is not for history to attempt a description 
of the agony of £BUihers» nor to count the broken hearts 
of mothers caused by this unparalleled tax. The 
children were carried to Constantinople, where they 
were placed in four great coU^es^ to receive the train- 
ing and instruction necessary to fit them for the part 
they were afterwards to perform in life. Those who 
were found least fitted for the public service were placed 
in the fiunilies of Othoman landed proprietors in Bithy- 
nia ; those of inferior capacity were employed as slaves 
in the serai, as gardeners and guards of the outer courts 
of the palaces. But the greater number were trained 
and disciplined as soldiers^ and drafted into the corps 
of janissaries and sipahis of the regular cavalry ; whUe 
those who displayed the most ability, who pronused to 
* become men of the pen as well as of the sword, were 
selected to receive a better education, and destined for 



> Thm oUj of Oo MtmU nopto wm ezMBpi from ihm trilnito; to. ttramptioa 
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anBMttNM GtMk inpokkion iib^ 
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the highest offioes in the admiiustriition.i Never wasa 
moie perfect instrumentof despotism created bythehand 
of man. Affection and interest alike bound the tribute- 
children to the personal service of the saltan; notiesof 
affection, and no prejudices of rank or of race^ connected 
them with the feudal landed interest^ nor with the 
oppressed subjects of the empire.* They were as zetAj 
to strike down the proudest descendant of the Seljook 
emirs, or the Arab who boasted of his purity of bkml, 
as they were to go forth to plunder the Christian 
enemies of the sultan, and extend thedomun of Moham- 
medanisoL The Turks formed a dominant race in the 
Othoman empire, but the tribute-children were a domi- 
nant class even among the Turks. Mankind hasnever 
witnessed a similar instance of such wise combinations 
applied to such bad ends, and depraved by such syste- 
matic iniquity. It Lb, however, manifestly a law of 
Providence, that immorality and injustice have a direct 
effect in developing the principles of decay in political 
communities. And history is the science of recording 
the facts which demonstrate how the infinite wisdom 
of God has connected the decay and death of commn- 
nities with moral causes. Time can alone detennine 

>Cb«looeoiidy]MMja»p.]21,tliiit«h«>iiiMri«had rndbad tiM mamlbm 
oft«itlioiiauMliiith«reignoflfandIL H3i daMriptkn of «h* cdMiilta of 
tlM Chrwtkn ohildrai by tlM OUioaMDi^ appliea kUmt to thoM ouskd offal 
Um first oonquMt of a proyino^ than to tno ehildm of tlio r^gokr triboliu 
For tho importaaoo ottodied to thk iiutHntioD mo tho variooi "" 
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^^L vlietiher it ib poeable so far to eradicate the seeds of 
immor^itjr and injustice fixnn political institutions^ as 
to secure a permanent duration to any earthly com- 
munity. But it is evident that it can only be attain- 
able l^ an unceasing vigilance in the patli of reform, 
individual as well as national ; no principle of conser^ 
vatism can produce this desirable condition of society. 
The temporal fortune of individuals often escapes the 
consequences of iniquity, for the physical decay of man 
is not directly connected with moral deterioration; vice^ 
therefore^ appears to enjoy impunity in many cases^ 
unaffected both by the sense cdT moral responsibility, 
and by the kai cf the judgment to coma But the 
deviations of governments fixmi moral laws inevitably 
bring retributive justice on the State. The history of 
tbe Othoman empire affords a striking illustration of 
this trutL In no case did injustice so directly confer 
strength and dominion, and in none did it ever more 
evidently produce decline and ruin. 

The irr^ular troops of the Othoman empire were 

composed chiefly of feudal cavalry. This militia existed 

in the Seljouk empire before the ancestors of Othman 

entered Asia Minor. Its constitution placed it more 

Under the control of the central authority, and caused 

it to be less influenced by class prejucQces and the 

Uiterests of an armed nobility, than the feudal chivalry 

of the West Until the time of Suleiman the L^isla- 

^r, the timars or cavalry fiefis were granted only for 

)ife ; and it was rare for the son to obtain his £Etther^s 

^rant of land, which was usually conferred on some 

^Veteran as a reward for long service in the field, or for 

^SUgtinguished valour and capacity. This militia was 

^livided into three classes, according to the extent of 

%he fiefik First in rank were the Sandjak Begs, who 

"^were bound to bring into the field more than twenty 

^well-armed foUowers on horseback. But many of this 
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dasB poa w a ood sooh extenaTa fieb thai thej mnsierad 
at timeB aevetal tbouBand honenmu Tlie aeoond ^ 
dasB was the 2aiiii^ who were boond to take the field 
with boat fear to nineteen moimtedfellowen^ and who 
may be compared to the holders of knij^t^s fees in 
feadal Europe. The third class was called Timanoii^ 
and mig^t be bound to take the field alone^ or with aa 
many as three feUowera. It ia not neoessaiy to notice 
the anomalies which were admitted into tiie systeoL 
The ri^t of hereditary succession was respected in 
many distzicts where the great Sdjoak n^dea and 
Tuikoman chie& had Tdontarily submitted to the 
Othoman goveminent; and seroral of these great 
chieftains^ at the commencement of the present centuij, 
could still boast of a princely authority, whidi dated 
from an older period than the dynasty of Othman. 
But in the case of the ordinaiy timariots^ aams^ and 
sandjak heg^ the dasses remained always too discoii- 
nected, and the right of hereditary succession never 
received the universal acknowledgment necessary to 
admit of the formation of a territorial aristocracy. 

As long as the mass of Mussulman society in the 
Othoman empire was pervaded by a military spiiil^ 
and new conquests annually brought an increase of 
wealth, in the shape of captive slaves and grants of 
fie&» the timariots and b^ rushed eagerfy to war witii 
well-appointed followers^ in order to secure a large 
share of the spoiL The harems were often filled with 
Russian, Polish, and Austrian ladies, and a great pari 
of Hungary was parcelled out in fie& But when the 
conquests of the sultans were arrested, and many soo- 
cessive campaigns were required to defend the territoij 
already conquered, it often happened that the holdoa 
of the smaller fie£i found thdr resources completely 
exhausted. Some were compelled to eke out their 
contingents with grooms and pipe-bearers^ mounted on 
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C8AP. L baggage-mules ; and others abandoned the anny, sacri- 
ficed their fiefi^ and became cultivators of the soil to 
gain a livelihood. Before the time of Suleiman, a 
timariot who joined the army with a single foUower, 
brought into the field a companion well-armed and 
mounted, who stood by his side in danger, and shared 
his booty in success ; but before a century had elapsed, 
many of the aams joined the army with contingents, 
in which grooms^ pipe-bearers» domestic servants^ and 
cooks were mustered to complete their masters' follow- 
ing.^ Such militia was ineffident in the time of war, 
and it continued to be a means of wasting the resources 
of the country in time of peace ; for these men being 
privileged to bear arms, would neither attend to agri- 
cultural pursuits^ nor to any of the duties of landed 
proprietors. The personal nature of the tenure by 
which they held their estates prevented their devoting 
any portion of their annual revenues to improvements 
promisiDg a distant return. Hence we find a great 
part of the land occupied by Othoman proprietors 
becoming from age to age less productive^ in each suo- 
cessive generation, the buildings becoming more dila- 
jndated; and gradually a visible decline in the numbers 
of the Mohammedan population of the empire b^ins 
to be observed. At the present day the traveller in 
Asia Minor is often struck by fijiding a long-deserted 
mosque in the vicinity of a cemeteiy, adorned with 
numerous marble tombs^ surroimded by a tract of 
country where there is now no human habitation ; and 
many fiiDen bridges and ruined caravanserais indicate 
the existence of a d^ree of activity and prosperity in 
past times which has long ceased to exist in the Otho- 
A . ■ 
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man eminie. A just «nd inexontble law of ^oci&ty ^J^ 

appears to haye doomed the IHukiah laoe to extinctioii 

in Europe and Asia Minor, unkea it resign its privikges 
as a dominant people^ ai^ place itself on an eqnafi^ 
with the other races who inhabit the -saltan's domi- 
niona. 

The fendal institntions of the Othoman empire^ as 
they departed much less from the natural order of 
society than those of Western Eorope^ had a longer 
duration when transplanted into the Greek pcoTinoea. 
Thoee of the Latin empire of Bomania disiq^qpeaied in 
the third generation, bat those of the Othoman empire 
surviyed almost to oar own times. The.latest traoea 
of the system were swept away by the Saltan Mahmood 
n^ when he destroyed the hiri beys^ who were the 
last sarviying element of Sdjouk society.^ He has 
often been accosed of an erroneous polii^^ in not endea- 
vouring to reinvigorate and restore the institutions of 
his Mohammedan subjects in Asia Minor. Those, how- 
ever, who are familiar with the changes which time 
has made in the state of proper^ in the East^ know 
well that it would have been no less futile than to 
attempt restoring the feudal system in France or Ger- 
many. The military organisation of the Mohammedan 
landed proprietors had passed away as irrevocably aa 
that of our Christian knights and barons. 

Besides the feudal militia, the armies of the saltan 
received a considerable addition of irregular troops 
from the numerous bodies of soldiers maintained by 
the pashas in their respective governments. Some 
remarkable instances of the immense numben of 

* Lord Bjron has ui AUtwkm to tbo fradal ^item of TaritijSB tiM Bnit^ 
Ahydot, bat ho hM infiMed into H a W«0Iotb tnia of thoi^ijkt : -> 
•^ Wo ModMM nek not Biidi of Uood : 
Bat tH Um lino of Kmmom, 
UmAaiigod, vndMafMblo^ Wtli ■lood 
Pint of tbo bold TfaBuiot %Midi 
That won Mid w«D eu ko6p tbiir 
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cKAP. L anned followers maintained in the householdB of great 
offioere of tlie empire during the reign of Suleiman 
the LeffdAtar, deserve notice as illustrations of the 
state of sodety at the acme of the Othoman power. 
The defterdar Iskender Tchelefai, who was put to death 
in the year 1535, had upwards of six thousand daves^ 
consLsting chiefly of captives torn fix>m their parents 
at an early age^ many of whom were of Greek ori^n. 
These slaves were educated in his household in a 
manner not very diBHimilar to that adopted in the 
serai of the sultan for the tribute-children. The 
greater part was in due time formed into bodies of 
tnxyps^ and served in the Othoman armies ; many re- 
ceived a learned education, and were trained to enter 
the political and financial departments of the admini- 
stration. The superiority of their education is proved 
by the fact, that when they passed into the sultan's 
household after their mastcor's execution, several rose 
to the highest offices of the^State, and no less than 
seven of these purchased slaves of Iskender Tchelebi 
attained the rank of vizier. Mohanmied SokoUi, the 
celebrated grand vizier of Suleiman at the time of 
that great sultan's death, was one of the number. 
The celebrated Barbarossa, who died in 1544, left 
two thousand household slaves ; and the widow of 
Mohammed SokoUi possessed nine himdred slaves^ all 
of Christian parentage, in the year 1582.^ 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the anomalies 
that existed in the military forces of the Othoman 
empire. They varied in different provinces^ and in 
the same province, fix>m age to age.* It is only 
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neoenaiy hero to notke dioee deviAtknn from tlie ^uj 
general ByBtem which inflnfanced the Ozeek popoktkaL ^ 
The Porte found it often adTieaUa to adopt diffBrent 
arrangements in Europe^ where the majocitj of ila 
sabjecte were Chmtianfl^ fixnn thoee wttabliahed in 
Asia Minor, where the Mohammedan popolatioii waa 
all-powerfoL One remaitahle deviation finnn the law . 
which reserved all miUtaij power as an ezchuive 
privilege of the tnie believers is to be fioond in the 
employment of Christian troops by various tmltana 
It was commenced by QrUian himseli^ idien he laid 
the foundations of the Othoman power. Motivea of 
policy induced him to make every eflfort to secnre 
the support of the Greek mountaineers of Bithym% 
whose military i^xirit is often vaonted by the ByaiH 
tine historians^ in cider to oppose them to the Seljonk 
emirs in Ids vicinity. Orkhan, ocmsequenlly, formed a 
corps of Greeks, consisting of one thousuid cavalry 
and one thousand infimtry.^ When his son, Murad L. 
however, had increased and improved the corpe of 
janissaries, these Christian troops were only employed 
in collecting the taxes and the tribute dT Christina 
children. Still, even at later periods^ after it waa 
recognised as a law of the empire that Mohammedana 
alone should bear arms, the Christians continued to 
act both as pioneers and as auxiliaries. Ibrahim, the 
grand vizier of Suleiman, employed them as gendarmca ' 
for the protection of the unarmed rayahs against the 
disorderly conduct of the Turkish irrq;ular8;' and 
Christians were generally admitted to form a portioii 
of the contingents of Servia and Albania. Indeed^ 
down to the commencement of the Greek revotntifli^ 
a Christian gendarmerie was maintained by the Porta 
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OHAP. L in the mountain districts of Macedonia^ Epims^ and 
Oieeoe ; and at the present day, Albanian Christians 
are serving with the Othoman armies on the banks 
of the Danube. Besides the troops furnished by the 
immediate subjects of the sultan, large contingents of 
Christians from the tributary states have borne an 
important part in the Othoman wars from the earliest 
periods of their history. The defeat of Bayezid L by 
l^or at Angora is generally attributed by native 
historians to the flight of the Servian auxiliaries.^ 

The military strength of the Othoman empire began 
to decline from the period when the sultans ceased to 
take the fidd at the head of their armies. The abso- 
lute power necessary to imprint energy on every move- 
ment of its complicated administration could not be 
safdy intrusted to the grand vizier, so that even the 
most effeminate of the sultans, who lived seduded in 
the harem, and associated almost ezdusivety with 
women and eunuchs^ frequently controlled the acts 
of the divan, and rendereid the arrangements of the 
government subservient to the intrigues of the palace. 
Another evil followed which soon produced incal- 
culable demoralisation in the public service. When 
the sultans ceased to hold constant communication 
with the military and dvil servants of the Porte^ 
they lost the power of judging of their merits. 
Viziers were enabled to advance their personal ad- 
herents over the heads of ^he ablest administrators 
and bravest soldiers in the empire; and feivouriteB 

> ^7 the fiiii tTCiii7 btiwMO the OtfaomuM and the SvrkiM in iS70 or 187<^ 
htmrtM, knU of S«Tia» «QgBCod to foniah Mund L wHh an MzfliMy oon 
of one thoMand mnhj, hmom payiqg ono thoaauid Ih. of aflTcr aiuiaalqr 
as tributa. Tlia aaoDDd trea^ batwaen Staphan of Sarria and Bmaid L wm 
eoiichidadinl889.^Diioaa,6;Haiiimar»£riilotf«^L»6. TliaSanrianaiudUaiy 
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reared in the palace could easily^ by aecuiiDg the 
favour of the sultan, or the chief of the eunucha^ 
obtain tile highest offices in the State, without poft- 
BeBsing any of the qualifications required for the 
performance of ita duties. The Otlioman empire 
folloi^red the usual stepa of other despotifims in ita 
progress from corruption to decline ; and the eeleo- 
tion of ignorant and unsuitable ministei^ generals^ 
and admirals was facilitated by the fatalism of the 
Mohammedans. The populace, who judged the graad 
viziers and highest dignitaries of the empire rather 
by their individual temper and personal conduct 
than by the policy of their adminiatration, oA^ii 
showed dissatisfaction at the measures of those 
grand viziers who had enjoyed the highest reputa^ 
tion before entering on office. The apparent con- 
tradiction between the behaviour of the ablest mea 
in different circumstances and positions, at last in* 
duced the people to infer that human inteUigenoe 
alone was insufficient to guide a sovereign in aelect* 
ing fit ministers. The religious element was always 
powerful in the Mohammedan population ; and it 
became the feeling of the people that it was better 
to trust in God than in man. It was a sincere 
confidence in that divine protection which had raised 
the Othoman empire to its unexampled pitch of power 
and glory that gave currency to the popular saying — 
•* Where God gives an employment^ He bestows the 
qualities it requires," 

There was one evil in the Othoman admlnistiation 
which could only be restrained by the constant per- 
sonal attention of the sultan. Venality waa^ from 
on early period, the prevalent vice in ^e civil and 
judicial administration of the empire. Tet, though 
the interest of the sovereign was directly opposed to 
this inherent vice of the administration* avarice in* 
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L duoed many sultans to become participaton in its 
' fruits, and the court became as deeply tainted with 
the coxruption as the government The practice of 
the sovereign receiving a present whenever he oon- 
fenred an office, gradually iutroduoed the qrstem of 
selling every office to the highest bidder. 'Die 
venality of the Othoman 6ffi<uals was great even 
before the taking of Constantinople, l^e avarice 
of Ehalil, the grand vizier of Mohammed IL, is 
notorious^ and it cost him his life. Before one half 
of the reign of Mohammed IL had dapsed, the 
patriarchs of Constantinople purchased their ran^ by 
paying a sum of money to tiie Porte.^ Ehotshibe^ 
who wrote a work on the causes of the decline of 
the Othoman empire, dates its decay from the time 
of Suleiman the L^ialator, and attributes it to the 
great iucrease of venality which then took place.' 
Bustem, the grand vizier of Suleiman, dropped the 
veil which had concealed the extent of this corruption 
in the general administration. He openly put up 
every office for sale at a fixed pricey and declared 
publicly that money was the object most eagerly 
souj^t for by the Porte. To iucrease the public 
revenues of the States he fiurmed the taxes to Jews 
and Greeks. By his venality and exactions Bustem 
accumulated a fortune of two hundred thousand gold 
ducats of annual revenue.' In a state of society where 
riches were all powerful, his example was irreostibla 
The two other causes of decline indicated by Ehotshi- 
beg are^ the habit adopted by Suleiman of absenting 
himself from the ordinary meetings of the divan, which 
were held four times every week, and of naming his 
personal favourites to the highest offices in the Stateg 

> jniAirte i\rirfardUM, « Toiw-OiMfe,'' 114 
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withoat their having acquired the experianoe leqinaito 
for the performance of their duty hj a long and actire 
career of service. The nomination of Ibrahim, the 
grand fidconer of Saltan Soldman, to the oflfee of 
grand viaier, accelerated the decline of the adminiatim- 
tive oiganiaation. 

After the reign of Soleiman, justice grew ereiy daj 
more venaL Jadidal offices were as openly sold aa 
administratiye; and» except when the army was en- 
gaged in active service^ all promotion^ even in the 
militaiy service^ was obtained by the payment of a 
bribe. The veteran janissaries langnished, fingotten or 
ne^ected, in thefix)ntier garrisons of Boda and Bagdat; 
while the sons of shopk^pers in the capital, and tha 
foUowen of pashas^ whose public duties had been con- 
fined to police service— to maintaining order in tha 
markets^ to guarding the persons of foreign smbissa 
dors^ or standing sentind at the dty gatea — were 
allowed to purchase the highest military commands^ 
This corruption soon became incurable^ for it pervaded 
the whole body of the Othoman officials^ who^ as we 
have already observed, formed a class of men too com- 
pletely separated fix)m the mass of the population to be 
under the influence of its morsl sympathies. The con- 
viction of the members of the government that they 
were not amenable to public opinion, and owed no re- 
sponsibility to the people^ very naturally led to Ihe 
exactions and oppressions which render Turkish hi»- 
tory a continual record of revolts and rebellions. Then 
was no hope of punishing the iniquities of a pasha, ex- 
cept by the arbitrary action of the Sultan's power. It 
was necessary to slay the accused, for to obtain hia 
condemnation by any tribunal which could take cog- 
nisance of his crimes was almost hopeless^ The watbt^ 
ing people had little hope of redress, if compelled to 
bring their complaints before the divan, tot every 
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L member of that body felt that he was himself liable to 
be ezpoeed to similar accusations. The condition of 
the saltan's Christian subjects bore a strong resem- 
blance, in this pointy to that of the Roman provincials 
in the time of the republic^ who had no great chance 
of redress when they sought for justice against the 
tyrannical and oppressive conduct of a proconsul, as 
tlieir complaints required to be laid before a senate in 
which proconsuls possessed an overwhelming influence. 
Yet^ we must not condemn the Othoman empire in the 
time of Suleiman without comparing the state of its 
administration with that of contemporary Christian 
governments. The sale of offices was then very gene- 
ral in Europe^ and we find it adopted by the papal 
courts towarids the end of the sixteenth century, as a 
rq;ular method of recruiting the finances. The abuse 
was carried quite as four by the pope as by the sultan.^ 
It was the inherent defects in the judicial administra- 
tion of the Mohammedans which rendered the venality 
of public employments more injurious to the State at 
Constantinople than at Home. This abuse, however, 
had no inconsiderable effect in producing the d^raded 
social condition of the papal dominions existing at the 
I«esent day. 

In the reign of Suleiman the Greats the wealth of the 
Othoman empire fan exceeded that of any other Euro- 
pean state. The annual income of the sultan was 
generally estimated at 12,000,000 ducats, while the 
revenues of Charles Y., fix)m all lus wide-extended 
dominions^ never exceeded 6,000,000 ; yet the Nether- 
lands and the richest parts of Italy were included in 
the Spanish empire.* At that period many parts of 

Kdbr^ 1^^101,1 fa. 

• HamnMr, UUtoin, tL 010; HmxAb, AMjiial Empire, diap. 4. Our Hemy 
VIL, ▲.m 1609, kfl a trmmxn of £1,800,000. — Halkm, OontUtmthmmi 
Ukimj, L IS. Haint^ e!ia|>. xxxriL, Mja Um rtraniM of Tg»«|fr~i in tlM tiBM 
of lUiy wwt about £800,000. Hdlun, MiddU Jgm, LS&TsiTM m «*I- 
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Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Thiaoe^ which are now ^^i 

almost deseilied, were cultivated hj an active pcqpolati^ 

Venice drew large supplies of wheat from the Othoman 
dominions, and during the greater part of the two ceo:- 
turies which followed the conquest of Constantinoplfl^ 
both the Othoman and the Greek popoktion of the 
empire increased comdderably. It was not until the 
middle of the seventeenth century that the i n ceiwant 
extortions of the pashas^ who became partners with the 
fanners of taxes in their pashalics, encroached so fitf on 
the accumulated capital of the preceding period as to 
diminiRh the resources, and, ultimately, the numben 
of the population.^ 

As tiie power of the Othoman empire reposed on its 
military strength, the internal decay of the govern- 
ment produced littie change on its position, with refer- 
ence to the Christian states of Europe, until the number 
and discipline of its troops were sensibly diminished. 
It was long before this happened. In the moral con- 
duct of the soldiers and in tiie public police of the army, 
a Turkish camp, until a late period, displayed a marked 
superiority over tiie military forces of oontemporaiy 
Christian sovereigns. This superiority was one of the 
most efficient causes of the long career of victory of 

mate of Um foroas of tlio Boropeui powen in 1454^ and of tiidr 
1410, whieh proT* lioir little autheBtio infonnatko on tbai 
oztnustod oiron from eontonipomy niatonana. 

> It would ba impoaaibla to give a oomiilata aoeoont of tha 
aomoaa and monetary oondition of aoeiety In the Otiuman 
mora aoeumte information than we poaaaaa, oonoanipff the 
precioaB metala which waa annually nut i 

minea in the aultan'a dominiona donng I 

eariy part of the aixteenth centuriea. The aum moat have been eoaaid«Bbl% 
with refwanoe to prioea, at that period. In Europe^ Toiy pw dnet t ve mfaMS 
were woritod in Maeedonia, Serria, and Boania; and in Ajda» thaae of Bakyr 
Kuroii, near IneboU, had yielded large lerenuea to the emira of Snopi^ and 
thoee of O&mttah Khanch to the emperon of TVebiaond, while Tuiooa ] 




a we poiaeaa, cooommiag the quantHyof liha 
ally put in eireulation from the pvodnee of tta 
I donng the latter half of the Sfte«th and liha 



tire aflTer minea were worked in the monntaine which extend frvm Anmn to 
Tokat» eeparating the ancient Gabtia from Faphlagonia and FontoaL Baaidm 
thia, aereral rtrj rich minea of copper and lead aSbrded luge ratam^ and 
theee metah were often exported in oonaiderablequantitiea to Weatem T 
aa well aa to Syria, Egypt^ and Northern Afriea. 
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I. the Othomaii anniea. Before the sultan's anmea en- 
tered on a campaign, the regular troops^ janiflsariea, 
■qpahia, and artilleiymen, received a part of their pay 
in advance^ that they might purchase the necessaries 
required before taking the field. During the campaign 
they were paid with r^ularity, and the strictest disd- 
pfine was maintained on the march, in order to insure 
the establishment of markets at every halt and the 
attendance of numerous sutders in the camp. Of their 
superiority in military science we have also many 
testimonies.^ 

We possess two remarkable testimonies in fiftvour of 
the order and discipline which prevailed at the head- 
quarters of Othoman armies by Christian writers^ well 
acquainted with the Turkish troops^ and neither of 
th^ fiftvourably disposed towards the Othoman govern- 
ment. There is an interval of two centuries between 
the periods at which they wrote, and both were eye- 
witnesses of the facts they describe. The first was the 
Oreek Chalcocondylas» who lived in the middle of the 
fifteenth century; the other was the "Rnglia^TnATi 
Bycaut^ who resided in Turkey in the latter half of the 
seventeenth. Chalcocondylas, in describing the inva- 
sion of the Morea by Sultan Murad IL, in the year 
1445, praises the discipline of the Othoman army as 
incomparably superior to that of contemporary Chris- 
tian powers. He mentions that it secured ample sup- 
plies in the camp-markets by paying regularly and 
liberally for provisions^ and by this means relieved the 
commanders fix)m the necessity of detaching large 
bodies of men to forage. The historian says that he 

' N tf M l mti omi 4* U Framm dmu$ U Levant, L ggg, gg7. " Lm Tam. avMik 

SaflmpL- Aiid"UllMtmkJ7oii-iTktUiitKiot«ii« 
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had never heard of armiea in \diich sodi order was ..a-A.: 
preserved. Though the suttlerB were aocompanied hy 
immense trains of mnlea^ laden "wiih proviaionB and 
stores of every kind, there was no confamoin, A spot 
was assigned for their tents^ and the soldiers always 
found a well-stocked market in the vidnity of the 
camp.^ It is true these suttlers derived as hiigd a part 
of their profits from the slave-trade as from the sale of 
supplies to the troops and the purchase of the rest of 
their booty. Accordingly, when the number of ct^ 
tives made in war decreased, and the slave-trade 
became less profitable in the Othoman camps^ the dif- 
ficulty of supplying the troops was oondderably in- 
creased. StiU, the viziers regarded it as the first of 
their militaiy duties to see that their soldiers were weU 
supplied, and that discipline was strictly enfinced. 

Six Paul Bycaut^ who resided intheOthoman empie 
for eighteen years, seven of which he passed at Con- 
stantinople as secretary of the English ambassador, and 
eleven at Smyrna as consul, describes the army of ib» 
Grand ^^^er, which he visited at Belgrade in the year 
1665, in the following words: "^In the Turkish camp 
no brawls, quarrels, or clamours are heard ; no abuses 
are committed on the people by the march of the army ; 
all is bought and paid for widi money as by traveUen 
that are guests at an inn. There are no complaints of 
mothers of the rape of their virgin daughters^ no vio- 
lences or robberies offered to the inhabitants ; all whidi 
order tends to the success of their armies^ and to tiie 
enlargement of their empire.* ' 

WUle this system of military discipline was enforoed 
as a means of increaong the efficiency of the rq^olar 

> ClMlooooD4j1a% p^ 18S, edit Fw. Medina Oremt, p. »L 

* nu Prmmt SiaU of Otf Olkoman Eanrirt, bj Sir P. Bjcn^ book ifi. ok. 

zL See also Therenot, J., Xdaiion iTss r eyoy* /mI «« L^wt, < Ffydyw^ ed. 

Amstfi 825 : "Comme ib pelent fort eTecUmwii ee q[ttlk prenBent» e» am §atA 

•nam deeordie^ ni ne Toleiit per k oempegne^ on afiporU tout an coBp tamam 

i Ym merdil ovdimdrib'' 
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L annj, the peaoefbl provinces of the empire were ex- 
* poeed to be plundered by pashas and their households 
when travelling to their goyemments^ almost as if 
tfaflj were inhabited by a hostile population. Every 
great officer had a right to demand lodging and 
provisions at the charge of the districts through 
which he passed on the public service. This right be- 
came a source of incredible exactions^ as the venality of 
ibe imperial officials increased with constant impunity. 
We may form some fiiint idea of the extent to which 
the oppression of the sultan's officers was carried by 
calling to mind the extortions exerdsed under the 
authority of the royal prerogative of purveyance in 
feudal England, after it was acknowlec^ed to be the 
countiy in which the best protection for individual pro- 
perty had been established. We find, even as late as 
the reign of James I., the English parliament declaring 
that though the king's prerogative of purveyance had 
been regulated by not less than thirty-six statutes, still 
the royal purveyors imprisoned men for refusing to sur- 
render their property, Uved at free quarters, and felled 
wood without the owner^s consent.^ The abuses which 
originated in the right of every petty officer in Turkey 
to daim lodging and provisions^ at the expense of the 
town or village at which he might find it convenient to 
halt^ became at last so great a burden to the agricul- 
tural population near some of the principal roada^ that 
the vUln^ers abandoned their dwellings, and emigrated 
to the most secluded vallejrs in the mountains.* 

But long after the inmiediate vicinity of most of the 
great highways had been depopulated by the exactions 

1 HaOam't CamtUtuiwmal BUtmrf of Fm^and, L 22S. The ^rrumied aInim 
of Um prtrogatiT* of parreTanoa^ thoa|^ resiniiMd br Man* Chaita* wmi noi 
ftbolklMdantatlMi^J ChtflMlL; IS Ctf . IL, e. S4. 

* S«TW»1 •mnplea of Um aboMi CAuaed bj tli« Uocom of oAdal tnTvDtra 
win bafoond ia Foyaft em TmrmtkHeu Pmm, parM. Ottar, ia 17S4, toI. L ppi 
47, 54, 68. Yai Ottar ptmiaea tha good ordar and azoaUaDi poUoa which thaa 
axktad at CoMtantinopla^ a d^ of 800,000 inhabitaota.— Pmga S. 
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ot ptahM and tez-giUlierea^ diacipliiie conlbnad to be ^^ 
strictly enfoiced at the beadqaarton of the anniea of 
the Othoman empira Aalate as the year 1715^ whai 
the grand vizier ( Ali Komiugee) ooiiq[aered the Mocea 
from the Yenetianfl^ the ezacUtode with which the 
Torldah cavahy paid for the foddei; whidi was hrooghk 
to the camp from a diatancie and scdd at m lif^ pnoe^ 
excited the wonder of Monsieiir Broe^the Tiendi inter> 
preter of the embassy at ConstantinopK ^ho aeoom- 
panied the expedition.^ But after that period efen the 
discipline of the Othoman annies in the fidd dedined 
with great rapidity. 

Frcon the preceding dcetoh of the militaiy estaUiah- 
ments of the Othoman empire^ it is erident thai the 
conquests of the saltans were the xesoh of m 
organisation, and of a system of edaoation and 
plme which formed a sapoior dass of men as sdldiecs 
and officers, much more than frtmi any ovowhdming 
superiority of numbers. 13ie vices of manlrind were 
taken into requisition in order to recruit the army and 
give it additional strength. The lives and property of 
the CJhristians were valued diiefly in the proportion in 
which they contributed to increase the numbers of the 
sultan's troops, and to fill the coffers of his treasniy. 

Such were the most prominent features of the govern- 
ment to which the Greeks were subjected tar sevenl 
centuries. Yet^ with all the vices d the saham^ ad- 
ministration, it may be doubted whether any coniaiiH 
porary Christian government would have treated an 
alien and heretical race, which it had conquered, with 
less severity and injusticeL 

VmvimI lit Is OMRpcfM fM l« iTM^ Wmit JS Ptek c >Wb m mi fMV> 

Im C^nfUUdM Im MvrU, oi^aJ Xa ia tiM Avthoi^ tiBUBMioB, ii hint 

•iAnbofOrMBteUCS&iaKrkiBlSll. X. Btm^ a nbtiM of Valtair^ ii 
nMntioiied ia Um JSTuCory W* dMfim Xlt^ Hrrt ▼. Son* ■otiew ooann^ 
himwiU bofoimd intho y«««Ut Rnm EmpcUpt^tM^ Fovikr 1S47, niM; 
j9mnmiiatdit^0mUcmd. Um fbei eitod in Um tact fe Bolad lij X. Bfew « 
a jvslifleiftion of tiM high prioo ai wkkb iMiltj lor hb 1 
kloMOooaliL 
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CHAPTER II. 

THB ir AVAL OOKQUIBIB OF TBI 0THOMAN8 IH OSBBCB. 



Daou>i ov m Obbs poruLAnov oubdio tbu nmoD— Evraon of 

fHK OnOMAV OOVgUBV^EZTBHT OV OOVVTET DTHABinD BT TBI OUBK 
BACBWaiOB BBKAXBKD Ujn»B THB DOlOirAnOB OB THB LaTIV CBBIBTIABB 
▲FIBB THB OOHgUBBr— OOHqUBBT OB MniLBBB— VBBBTIAB WAB, AJk 
14eS-1479 — OOHQUBBT OF THB DOMIVIOBB OF LBOHABDO DI ToOCX> — 

Vbbbtiav WABy AJib 14M-150S — OoBquBBT OF Rhodes — Ivtabiob of 

THB MOBBA BT AVDBBA DOBIA— YbBBRAB WAB» AJk 1M7-1540--OOB- 

«unr OF CmoB— ExTDionoB of thb ducht of Nabob— OoBquBtr of 
Ctibdb— Baitlb of Lbfahto^ ajx 1571— State of thb Obbbk fofula- 
HOB, AJib 1678-1644— Haboimb wabfabb^ ahd fibacbs zb thb Obboiab 
BBAB— Kbiabib OF Maua — Kbiorib OF St Stbfabo^ abd batt of 

TUBQABT— KZPLOITB OF THB OTBOHAB BATT— DbTOFULATIOB OF THE 
OOABIB OF OBBBCB BT THB MABrriHB BXFBDITI0B8 OF THB CHBmiAB 
FOWBBS — RaTAOBB OF THB OOBBAOBB IB THB BLAOK SBA— WaB OF 

Gabbu, A.BI 1646-lMO — SuBivoATiOB OF JIazba — Ayobtaot of 



DuBiHO the period which elapsed ttom the conquest 
of Constantinople to the conquest of the Morea by 
the Yenetiansy towards the end of the seyenteenth 
centuiy, the Qieek nation declined both in dvilig i: 
tion and numbers Tne Hellenic nfoe bad never faO^ 
W'luw iii' the social scale at any previous period of 
its history. It may possibly have incurred greater 
danger of extermination in its native regions^ during 
the dark age which followed the Sdavonian colonisa- 
tion of the Peloponnesus at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury; but at that time^ though the vaUejrs of the 
Speidiius and the Eurotas^ and the plains of Thebes^ 
Sparta^ and Olympian were occupied by Sdavonian 
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invadeni the prindpil cities of Greece^ the idands in ^^ a 

the Oredan sea^ and a laige part of weetem Ana^ 

were still densely inhabited by a nnmeioiis and wealthj 
Greek population, whose oommercial activity, municipal 
administration, and l^gal civilisation, joined to the ad- 
vantages lesolting fma the arcnmnlation of capita^ 
dozing a long series of ages^ in roads^ bridges^ aqne- 
dacts, ports, quays^ dstezns, fortresses^ pablie granaries 
and private warehouses^ enabled Leo the Tsanrian to 
restore the Roman empire in its Bysantine form, and 
reoiganise a state which for four centuries w» the 
most civilised portion of the worid. The Greek em^ 
pire of Constantinople^ recovered from the CSrasadei^ 
became^ it is trae» each a scene of anardiy thai Ihe 
Othom an c onquest broo^t relief to the G r eek people ; 
but lii givmg peace and teanquiUity to Gr eecs^ thy , 
I jthoman 'gSvenfiSmr'jg^ililually rendered i t %.4&SS&. 
and the rude cultivators of the roiCwhet ^drHePenio^ 
or^AIbanian HoodT^^^ surfioe almost evefy"' 

monument of earlier and better times.^ Even the 
relief fix)m the evils of war was rather apparent than 
real The continent was generally tranquil, but Ihe 
sea was always insecure, and the repeated iutemp* 
tions of commerce cut off the inland producer from 
every market^ and put an end to production. The 
Othoman government also extended its dominatiosi 
very slowly over the Greek islands; and it was not . 
until the power of the empire had shown mgns of 
decline that the supremacy of the Porte was comr 
pletely established in the Archipelago by the conquest 
of Candia. But my duty as historian of the Greeks^ 
and the space within wluch I must confine my woi^ 
compel me to renounce the hope of rendering my pages . 
attractive by recounting the martial deeds of the vio- 
tors^ and paying honour to the desperate valour of Ihe 
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OHAP. a vanqtiislied, in the naval wan of the Turks and i 
Weetem nations. I must leave this theme to the h 
torians of the Othoman empire^ and of the CSuisti 
States who opposed its progress. While thqr descri 
the ooniage of the tribute-children in the field, tb 
patience in the trenches, and their daring in the n 
sphere of fighting on the deck of the gsHej, I mi 
turn fix)m the strange fitte of these Greek children^ w 
left the homes of their fitthers with blooming {incest 
consider the results of their victories and defeats 
the fortunes of their parental race and ancestral 
ligion. It is not even my privily to dwell on 1 
gallant deeds of the Christian chivalry that batb 
every shore of Greece in blood, waning to arrest 1 
progress of Moslem conquest The exploits of 1 
proud Knights of St John, and of the prouder nob 
of Venice, who made the sieges of Shodes, Famagoe 
and Candda, rivals in fEune to those of Flatsea, SyracD 
and Carthage^ do not &11 within the scope of my pag 
In the glories of the Latin Christians the Greeks h 
no shares and with the Catholics they had no sy 
pathies. In Greece^ the domination of the Papists li 
been more galling if not more oppressive^ tlian tl 
of the Mohammedana The prominent feature in 1 
history of the Greek people^ during the period wh 
elapsed from the conquest of the Morea by S 
hammed IL in 1460, to its conquest by the Yenetij 
in 1686, is the misery inflicted on the inhabitants 
every coast accessible to the corsairs, whether A 
hammedans or Christians, who swarmed in the Leva 
The unparalleled rapacity of these pirates devastai 
the maritime districts to such a degree that, even 
the present day, many d^KypuIated plains and ruii 
casUes on the coasts of ^e Archipdago still indie 
the fear whidi was long felt of dwelling near the so 
Host of the Christian princes in the East beca 
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tribotiiytoMohaininiwl IL oohflMingof thecopqawt i 
ofCoii8tantmopl& Tbe Gcnoeae of Galalaw the dflapo* . 
of 8em% the Greek deqpoto in the PekpoiiiiesQ% the 
emperor of TrebiiondL the repaUks of Yenioe and 
Bagae% thednkeof Naxoa^aiidtheaignoniof Mytflene 
and CSiioi^ all eoHdted hie alliaDoe and pordiaeed hia 
fBtvoor. Hia aobeeqiieQt cainpaigna aooD united all 
the territory goToned by orthodox pimoea to the 
Othonuui empire; but eT«n after he had cmnplfileii 
hia oontinental oonqiieati^ no inoonaideraUe poctioii of 
the territory occapied by the Oreek race atfll wmtimMwi 
aabject to Catholic powers Venice retained p oea e i 
aion of the f oiU m a ea of Argoi^ Naapli% Thwrmiai, 
Monemvaaia^ Coton, and Modem, in the Peloponnen% 
and of the great islanda of Eoboea^ Corfii» and Gketa^ 
to which Cypma waa aocm added. The dnkea of Nmzoa 
and Bereral aignoxa held variona ialanda of the Aidd- 
pelago, which they governed as pet^ aovereigna. Len- 
cadia^ Cephalonia^ Ithaca^ and Zante^ were ruled by 
Leonardo di Tooco» who aiwnmed €be vain title of 
Despot of Arta» Duke of Leacadia^ and Count of Oepha- 
lonia.^ Genoa^ after the loss of her commercial atationa 
in the Black Sea» continued to exerdae oonaideraHa 
influence in the Archipelago as sovereign of Chio^ 
which was held by a Genoese joint-stock company, 
and as protector of the signers of Mytilene. The 
Knights of St John possessed Bhodea^ Kos^ and several . 
smaller islands^ as well as the fiDrtreas of Bodroun or 
Halicamassus. Cyprus was still governed by the homae 
of Lnwignan, with the {Houd tide of Kingi of Cyprus^ 
Jerusalem, and Armenia ; but the repubhe of Yenioe 
was already preparing to receive tLeir inhedtanos^ 
while various European monarchs have the SdDj to 
assume the empty title at the present day. It la 
strange to see how slowly common sense moonta to 
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n. the heads of princes. This disjointed condition of Uie 
"* Greek nation explains the utter absence of all national 
pofitical action, or even feeling among the Greeks 
daring the three following centuries. 

The conquests of Mohammed IL diminished the 
numbers of the Greeks, and degraded their condition 
as orthodox Christians. Several generations of peaces 
and a degree of security and tranquillity, which Greece 
never obtained, would have been necessary in order 
to restore the accessories of material civilisation on 
private property, as well as to replace the bridges^ 
aqueducts^ and ports which had fallen to ruin under 
the disgraoeful administration of the Greek emperors. 
But^ for the greater part of Greece, this period of 
security and improvement never came; and at the 
present day, the greater part of the Greek kingdom is 
unable to maintain a larger population than in the 
fifteenth centory. The translocations of the inhabit- 
ants of many places by Mohammed IL, which I have 
mentioned in my preceding volumes, caused a great 
destruction of property and an immanBe loss of lifa^ 
The same system was continued in the succeeding 
conquests of the Othomans^ and the inhabitants of 
every city or island which Mohammed IL annexed to 
his dominions during his long and active reign, were 
treated with as great severity as the people of the 
Morea^ and expatriated in considerable numbers. 

The rignor of Mytilene was the first of the CSatholic 
princes whom Mohammed IL conquered. The Genoese 
fcunily of Gattilusio had possessed the rich and fertile 
isUnd of Lesbos for more than a century ; and at this 
period the islands of Lemnos^ Thasoa^ Imbros; and 
Samothrace were governed by them, and thejr pos- 
sessed an interest in the profitable alum-works of 
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IliocsBa^andinpartoftlietemtotyof AxDoa.^ These 
dommions were fffaAxuHy annexed to tlie Oliionuui ^"^ 
empiza New Fhocea was conqiieEed in 145e» and 
great part of its Greek population reduced to alaTetjt 
80 tbat tbe place never recovered its comnineial im- 
portance. Ainos soffered the same fiite. In die fol- 
lowing year, Lemnos^ Imhroe^ Samothrace^ and Thaaoa 
were finally annexed to Mohammed's dominiona. Hie 
best and wealthiest part of Uieir inhabitants weve re- 
moved to Constantin<q[de^ Uie yoongest and healthiest 
individuals were sold as slavey and only the poonsfc 
of the Greek peasantry ronained to cottivate tiie soflL 
No peraoh who had the means of establishing himaelf 
in the capital as a useful citisen, or the strength and 
beauty requisite to insure a ready sale in the slave- 
market^ escaped deportatUHi» unless he was fixrtonate 
enough to conceal himself in the mountains untQ die 
departure of the Othoman fleet* 

In the year 1462^ Mohammed put an end to die 
government of the signors of Led)os. He had good 
reason to complain of the shelter which the exceOenfe 
ports in their dominions afforded to the Ostalan, 
Italian, and Sicilian pirates who infested the entrsnoe 
of the DardaneQes. These adventurers made a profit* 
able business^ not only by the capture of Turkish ship^ 
but likewise by surprising Turks on shores whom, if 
wealthy, they ransomed for money, and if poor thej * 
sold as slaves to labour at the oar in European shqiSL 
The signer of Mjrtilene had probably no power to sup- 
press this piracy, even had he possessed die wish. The 
sultan resolved to effect it The last signer of Mytilene 

> Fnaim Gftttflub murisd Uttk, dsl« of th* BiqMNr Jote V. (Mm- 
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Nioolas Gattiliima He had dain Mb elder bzoUier 
Dcwninicnii to gun po nponnion of the government^ yet 
he haidty made a ahow of leoating Mdiammed ; and» 
after soBeDdering his capital, endeavoored to gain the 
fikTonr of his CGnqneror by embracing Idam. Saltan 
Mohammed, who deqpiaed his oowaidioe^ and knew 
that his conversion was produced by the hope of enjoy- 
ing a life of InxmiooB eaae^ rewuded him with the 
bow-strinj^ and confiscated his property. The con- 
quest of Mytilene brou^t ruin on the Greek inhabit- 
aata of the island, though they had been eager and 
active in transferring their aHegance from the Oalho- 
fics to the Mohammedana One ihiid were sold into 
davery in order to raise money to reward the Otho- 
man troops ; one third were transported to Constan- 
tinople; and the remaining thiid, consisting of the 
lowest order of the townsmen and the poorest class of 
cultivators^ were left to till the soil, and collect the 
abundant harvests of the vineyards and olive-groves.^ 
From this time the inhabitants of Mytilene have been 
proverbially one of the most d^nerate communities 
among the modem Greeks. Their malice and felse- 
hood are linked in a rhyming proverb, with the aversion 
generally entertained for the inhabitants of Athens and 
Tbebes, where a large proportion of the population, 
consiflting of Albanians, lived in a state of separation 
from Greek sympathise.* 

During the war between Sultan Mohammed and 
Venice^ which lasted from 1 463 to 1 479, the hostile fleets 
ravaged many of the wealthiest parts of Greece. The 
galleys of the King of Naples, of the Pope, and of the 
Ostalan cities^ cruised in the ArchipeUgp under the 
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the property of the Gxeek subjects of the Porte on the . 
coasts of Europe and Asisi whenerer thsj fiNmd wdj 
booty undefended. In the year 146S» a Greek priest 
betntTed Aigos to the Mohammedans ; and in the war 
which followed, the Venetian possesmnns in Greece 
were imvaged l^ the Othoman^ andthe Greek sabjecta 
of the republic carried off into slaveiy in sndi number 
as to depopulate the districts round Nanpli% Modon, 
and Lepanta* The unfortunate campaign of 1463 de- 
priTed the Venetians of all diance of cnnqnering the 
Morea. Their attempt to take Corinth was unsuccess- 
ful, and they were unable to defend the fortificatioiia 
they had constructed across the isthmus. The Otho- 
man troops defeated the Venetian^ and either put to 
the sword, or made slaTes o( all the Greeks and Alba- 
nians in the Morea whom thqr had induced to take 19 
arms." 

While the Othoman army depopulated the Venetian 
possessions on the continent^ the ships of the rqpubHo 
plundered the coasts of the sultan's dominions. The 
miserable inhabitants of Lenmoe^ Ainos^ and Fhoon% 
were robbed of all the Turks had left them. Passag^ 
a great mercantile dep6t of neutral trader rituated on 
the continent opposite Qiioe^ afforded the Venetian fleet 
a rich booty in 1472, but the loss fell chiefly on the 
Genoese.' The Othoman gaUeys, manned by Jewa^. 
Greeks^ and Turks, were generally &r inferior to the 
Venetians in naval efficiency.* These desultoiy open^ 
tions impoverished the Greek cities^ and diminished 
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trict of Arta^ and tlie pEOvinoes of Annumia and EU>- 
lia^ as well as the idanda of Leacadiai OepliaJoni% and 
Zanta Chailea di Toooo^ despot of Art% duke of 
Leucadia^ and ooant of Ccphalonia^ died at Joannum 
in 1430, and was saooeeded bj hia nephew, C!hariea IL 
In the following year the troops of Sultan M mad H, 
under Sinan Pasha^tookpossessionof Joannin% andin 
1449 the remainder of die ccmtinental dominions of 
Charles were annexed to the Othoman emiare. Acer- 
nania and part of Etoli% whidi was then called tlie 
countiy of Arta, received from the Toda the name 
of Karlili, or the ooontry of ChadeSb Lecmardo^ who 
succeeded his fitther C!hariea IL in 1452^ now saw die 
islands of Leucadia^ Cephaloni% and Zante oceopied 
by the Othoman troops^ and retired to Naplea.^ Aa 
usual, the Greek inhabitants were earned away to ro- 
people Constantinople^ but it is said that many of the 
lonians experienced a harder fitte than had fiiJlen to 
the lot of the other Greeks. They were oompeDed to 
intermariy with negroesi in order to breed mulatto 
slaves for the SeraL' The nuseiy of the population of 
the Ionian Islands was increased by the enterprises of 
Antonio di Tocco^ the younger brother of Leonardo^ 
who collected a small foroe, and, with the assistance of 
a few Catalan corsairs, succeeded in recovering Cqiha- 
Ionia and Zante. But as he could only maintiMii big 
mercenaries by piracy, the injury he tnfliH»^ cm com-. 
merce induced the Venetians to expel Antonio and hia 
Catalans fix>m their conquests. They restored Cefdui- 
lonia to the sultan, and wero allowed to retain poa- 
session of Zante^ for which they paid an annual tribute 
to the Porte (aj>. 1482).* 

> BiielKm,2rMM&iJ2ecAmAci,i.M7. FbiwtH^ IM. 
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In the year 1480, the aimy of Mohammed XL he- 
si^ged Bhodes tmsnooessfiiny, bat it imvaged a gieat 
part of the idand, and carried away many Greek bnnr 
lies into alaTeiy. 

In the year 1499, a new war broke oat between the 
Saltan Bayezid XL and the Venetian^ which lasted to 
1902. Lepanto^ Modon, Navarin, and Coron were 
oonqaered by the Othoman armies. Modon was taken 
by storm in the presence of the saltan, and all the in- 
haUtants were slain ; bat Bayezid repeopled the city by 
compelling every town or large village in the Morea to 
send five fiunilies to settle in the place. On the other 
hand, the Venetians took possession of Cephalonia^ 
whidi they foand so depopulated that they were en- 
abled to grant lands to the Greek £Eunilies who fled 
from Lepanto and the places conquered by the Turks 
in the Morea.^ During this war Uie Greek population 
in the neighbourhood of Argoe and Nauplia was en- 
tirely exterminated, and the country was repeopled by 
the Albanian colonists, whose descendants occupy it to 
the present day. Megara, which still continued to be 
a pc^nilous Greek city, also received a blow from which 
it never recovered. The Othoman government had 
made it one of their principal magazines of grain and 
stores. Everything was plundered by the Venetian 
fleets and the place laid in ruins. The Greek inhabit- 
ants of Megara gradually decreased in number from 
that time, and their place was filled by poor Albanian 
peasants. Venetian, Catalan, and Turkish corsairs 
cruised in all the seas of Greece, carrying off* the de- 
fenceless inhabitants to sell them as slaves ; some^ in 
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their eagemess for booty, paid yoj little attentioii to 
inquire who was Boyereign of the country, if phmder 
conld be cenied off with impunity. The Venetian 
government ezdted the activity of its meicenaiy troopa 
by granting them two-thirds of all the bo<^ they col- 
lected, and by estabUshing regolar sake by anction of 
the captives broo^t into the camp^ W^ ^ *^ 
diers three ducats »-head for eadi prisoner.^ We most 
also remember that slaves have always borne a mudi 
higher value in Mohammedan than in Qiristian coun- 
tries. It was therefore ofien a principal olgeet of die 
campaign in the expeditions of the Othomans during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries^ to obtain a large 
supply of slaves. Those terrible incuraons into 8tyn% 
Cuiiiol% and Carinthi% and into Italy, as &r as die 
banks of the Isonzoand Tagliamento^ were often made 
merely to gratify the troops with a rich bo<^ in slaves^ 
not with the intention of making any permanent con- 
quests.' The profits ofthedave-tnde must not be over- 
looked in examining the objects and results of Othoman 
expeditions, nor in estimating the causes of the misery 
and depopulation in Greece. Suleiman the Greats in 
the letter he wrote to the Grand-master of the Kni^ts 
of Rhodes announcing the capture of Belgrade^ boasts 
of the number of slaves he had made in his expedi- 
tion into Hungary.' The number of Mohammedans 
retained in slavery by the Eni^ts of Bhodes was also 
one of the principa] reasons urged by the Othomans tot 
expelling them from the Levant* Before the allianoe 
between the Othoman empire and the Eang of Franoe 
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It. was formed, the Turkiah ooisairs extended their slave- 
hunting craifles even to the French coasts.^ 

The dominion of the Knights of Rhodes affords an 
example of the different aspects under which histori- 
cal &cts maj be viewed by different classes and 
nations. The nobles^ the clergy, and even the people^ 
in western Europe^ willingjly conceded wealth, honours^ 
and privileges to noble blood; and the knights of 
Bhodes were long admired by their contemporaries 
as the flower of Western chivalry, and supported as 
the firmest champions of Christianity, and the surest 
banier of Europe against Moslem conquest But by 
the Greeks generally, and particularly by their own 
subjects^ they were felt to be proud, bigoted, and 
rapacious tyrants, whose yoke bore heavier on their 
Christian brethren, whom they pretended to defend 
against the Mohammedans^ than the yoke of those 
very Mohammedans. Even Yertot^ the historian 
and panegyrist of the order, owns that the Turks 
treated their Greek subjects more mildly than the 
Latin knights.* To the Othomans they appeared as 
a band of lawless plunderers, who paid tribute to the 
saltan or plundered his subjects when it suited their 
interests; while the toleration with which they treated 
their subjects of the smaller island^ who fitted out 
galleys for ravaging the Turkish coasts^ made them 
poptdar with the Greek pirates.* 

To us^ who look back at the dominion of the Knights 
through the mist of past years, dim records^ and pictur- 
esque monuments, the order of St John of the Hospital 
seems deserving of its power and fame. In an age 
when valour was the best quality in men, the Knights 
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were the brayeet anumg the bniTe. Few who read 
the hifltoiy of the siege of Bhodet in 1480 will fiul ^^ 
to fonn an imaginary portndt of the Giand-maater, 
XyAaboaaon, in his nmj^e armonr, with the red ooea 
on his breast and the red caidinaTs-hat on his head.^ 
Nor will the story of the £dl of Bhodes in 1528 g^^a 
him a less vivid picture of his less fortonate saccesaor. 
Lisle Adam, whether repulsing the janissaries firom 
the rained waUs^ or presenting himself before the great 
Suleiman after receiving an honooraUe rapitnlatinn, 
The traveller who has visited the rains of the great 
hall where the Kni^^ts assembled with LTsIe Adam 
for the Isst time, and then wandered throng^ die 
long saocession ol nninhahiteil diambers where die 
pashas dwelt who sacoeeded the grand-masters^ can- 
not re&ain from looking towards the fatore after 
lamenting over the past Is the splendid island of 
Rhodes never sgain destined to noonsh an active and 
prosperous population t 

* Ctn tjmiti but }jj Ijmits emqMnd bi^ 
And freedom fiad BO ehampioB t* 



The splendid ruins of Bhodes have been the ad- 
miration of the traveller in difierent ages. Mr 
Thomas Hope records the impressions the solitaiy 
palace of the Grand-masters and the deserted street 
of the Knights produced on him, in AnastariuM.. 
Walter Vinisauf tells us of the profound astonish-, 
ment with which Bichard OcBur-de-Lion and the Ebg- 
liflh army viewed the splendid remains of mightier 
works of art before the Knights had laid the founda- 
tions of their fortifications and their pslacea In 1191, 
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n- l^nisanf saw frllen towers and wonderfol bnildiiigB 
of admiiable architecture^ which had encumbered the 
groond from the time the Saracens sold the UHea 
Coloesns to the Jews as old bronze. He saw ancient 
palaces and temples^ whidi had subsequently been con- 
certed into monasteries^ and though recently inhabited 
by crowds of monka^ were then again deserted. Mr 
Charles Newton, and the writer of these pages^ saw 
the castle of the Orand-masters and the palace of the 
Pashas^ which had been built out of the ruins seen by 
Yinisaui^ fSdling again to ruins. In I191» everything 
attested the existence of an immense population at some 
earlier period ; in 1853, the well-constructed fortress 
and the untenanted palace, into which these ruins had 
been converted, appeared as if it had been suddenly 
deserted, or depopulated by the plague.^ 

The Knights of St Jolm of Jerusalem robbed the 
Greek empire of the island of Bhodes l^ a success- 
ful piratical expedition in 1310, and made it the 
capital of an independent state, comprising the neigh- 
bouring islands of Eos^ Nisyros, Tdios or Episkopia^ 
Chaike, Syme, Ealymnos, Leros, and Casteloriro, as 
well as the fortress of Bodroun (Halicamassus), and 
some smaller forts on the Asiatic continent. The 

Crutaien, 179, JkAuBL DaTid Ghytneoi* in hb ^lifofa IfMloiporiMW i^Mi^ 
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The decline of Rhodea haa been rapid. In the eighteenth eentwj H 
tained eighty thoonndinhabitanta. Daring the latter part ef the Greek rerohi- 
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Older maintained ita position as one of the inatitationa 
and bnlwarika of CSatboIio Boiope tot two handled and ^ 
twelye yean^ paiily by ita YakMir» partly hj ita pradflooQ^ 
and pakty by the weakneaa and wartUeaaneaa of the 
Oreek emperoia of Conatantinople^ and the odier prinoea 
in the Levant^ before the Othoman aoltana had coii- 
aolidated their power. The sultana regarded Bhodea 
aa a portion of the Oreek empire they had conqnerad, 
and they were onty restrained from attacbing il by 
the danger of the enterprise. Bat the memory of tibe 
onsuooenfol siege of 1480 waa at laat effiM»d by the 
piradea of the Knij^ta and the dangor of aDowiog 
the popea to possess an advanced post in the centre of 
the Othoman empira The trifling resolts prodnced by 
the incessant invitationa of the popea to the prinoea 
and people of Barope to take ap arma against die 
Tarksi by their prcmiise of indolgences to all w1m> 
woald join theae cmsadefl^ and l^ the leagoea they 
formed, are apt to make oa andervahie the effini of 
these exertions on contemporariea. Even the most 
powerfal sultana were oftm alarmed by theae papal 
demonstrationa ; for it waa long before Uie Mohaaune- 
dans could belieye that the Qirisfeian princea paid 
only lip-service to the caliph of Borne, except when 
their political interests rendered his alliance necessaij. 
The profession of the Knights, as sworn enemies of 
Islam, and the piratical spnt of the age^ both amo^g . 
Christians and Mohammedan^ made &e eiistence of 
the Order a serious interruption to the commanioi^ 
tions between Constantinople and the recent con- 
quests of Sultan Selim L in Syria and Egypt Hie 
exploits of the Order were the cause of repeated 
complaints on the part of the Turkish merd^ta; 
and even the inhabitants of Asia Minor and Syria 
were exposed to incessant plundering visits from tiie 
Greeksabjeets of the Knights. Several of the smaller 
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• iL ifltands bdoDgiiig to the Order were inhabited by a 
popoiatixm remaikable for naval skill; and as the 
genend STatem of commercial exdudon prevented 
these Greeks from sending iheir yeeseb to trade in 
dia principal ports of the Meditenanean, they had 
no resooroe but to cany on pira^. Their profidenqr 
in the constraction of small yesseb of war, and their 
activity in employing them, were hig^y estimated by 
tiieir sovereigns the Kni^ta. An open war was carried 
on by the Torkish and Christian conairs for some time 
before Suleiman smnmoned the Grand-master to sor- 
render Bhodea. The Order held a brother of Corto^ 
the Othoman admiral, prisoner in Rhodes^ and Cortogli 
attempted to captore the Grand-master, Lisle Adam, 
on his passage fix>m France after his election. There 
can be no doubt that the Sultan Soldman was uij^ to 
the conquest of Rhodes by every rule of sound policy.^ 

The Knights made a gallant defence against Uie 
Othoman army, commanded by Suleiman the Great 
in person, and Lisle Adam obtained an honourable 
ci^itulation. The Greek inhabitants of the dominions 
of the Order were exempted from the degrading tribute 
of furnishing children to recruit the ranks of the janis- 
saries. Nevertheless, the certain^ which the w^thy 
citizens entertained that their lives and fortunes would 
be at the mercy of tyrannical and rapacious pashas^ 
induced a thousand Greek families to abandon Rhodes^ 
and seek safety in the Venetian idand of Crete.* 

The Morea enjoyed a period of tranquillity after tiie 
Venetian peace in 1502, and the interior of the penin- 
sula was b^inning to recover some degree of proeperi^, 
when a Spanish expedition, under Andrea Doria^ again 

B m f U m : Vwtat» fL gSft. At dat^api^vtfiS, kBTncmneooaly, 14S5fbr 
LnM;V«tot,L4A.iL 427,459. TorihmmMkAm,N€meimtlmm,L9i. 
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threw the ooontry into a sttta of eonfiinoii in 1538. 
The great Oenoeoa admiral took Fklzas and Oonn; 
and the gurieon he ertabliahed in CSoron invaded the 
Morea^ oocnpied Kalamata and Mi8ithr% and induced 
manj Qieeka to take up arms against tlM aoltan. But 
in the following year the Spaniards were eiq^eDed from 
Ooion, and the Gieeka were treated with greateeredly 
by the victorioiu Othomana.^ 

A new war broke oat between the saltan andVenioe 
in the year 1537, and the Othoman army kid aege to 
Corfo. The enteij^ise fiuled ; bat^ before abandoning 
the andertaldni^ the Torkish troops phindered and 
wasted the Gredc villages in the island for ei^^teen 
days with fire and sword, bamed the drarehes^ and 
carried off many thoasandsof the inhabitants as slavesL* 
After this repolse, the inde&tigable admiral of the 
Oihoman fleet, Haireddin or Barbarossa, made a series 
of plandering attacks on the islands of the Arrhipelago 
still in the possession of the Latins. JBfpnM, then a 
flourishing island under Venetian domination, was 
ruined ; the city was stormed, thouj^ the garrison de* 
fended it with desperate valour; the houses were burned 
to the ground, all the males capable of bearing anna 
were massacred, and about six thousand young women 
and children were carried off into slavery. The island 
was so completely devastated that for some years it 
remained deserted, nor has it to the present time to- 
covered from the blow it then received. A Frendi 
admiral, who was sent to the Levant in consequenoe of 
the alliance between France and the Oihoman empire^ 
passed iEgina shortly after the departure of the Taring 
and found it without, inhabitants.' It is probable that 
the first colonists who returned to cultivate the soil 
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- * II were Albaxiiaii peasanta^ whose descendaiitB etOl oocapj 

tlie Bouthem part of the ialaiid, unless the present 

Albanian population consist of a new colony, which 

datea itB settlement fix>m the Turkish conquest in 1715. 

An immeDse number of Greek slaves were also canied 

off by the Turks from Zante, Cerigo, and the islands of 

tiie Axchipelago. Nearlj all the islands of the .^Bgean, 

wrbich bad frllen into the hands of Venetian signois^ in 

oonflequence of giants to individual nobles after the 

partition of the Byzantine empire in 1204, were now 

■db|ected to the sultan by Baibarossa. The Duke of 

NmxoB was compelled to pay an annual tribute of six 

<ilw>^»^^^ ducats ; but his submission did not save his 

Gkeek subjects fiom being plundered. Skyros, Ios» and 

X^atmoe had been subject to the Pisani ; Stympalia to 

^lie Quirini ; Paros and Antiparos to the Yenieri ; Zia 

^Keoe) and Mycone had been granted as the dowry of 

«a dau^ter of one of the dukes of Naxos ; Andros was 

"Sield l^ Coursin di Sommariva. All these islands were 

-^plundered and rendered tributary to the Porte in the 

^^years 1537 and 1538. The coast of Crete^ the most 

-^aluable possession of Venice, was plundered, and 

^Tinos^ the principal seat of the power of the republic in 

'^he Archqpelago, was compelled to pay a tribute of five 

'^iousand ducata. The Othoman flag was never displayed 

^■n so dominant a position over the whole surface of the 

^^(editerranean as at this period. Barbarossa cnused 

"Victorious in the waters of Marseilles, and threatened 

^''enioe in the Adriatic. He plundered twenty-five of 

^Ke Greek islands^ reduced eighty towns to aiE^es, and 

^^^nied off thirty thousand Greeks alone into slavery.^ 

By the treaty of peace concluded in 1540, the Vene- 

J^^^ns lost an their fortresses in the Morea ; and as the 

^^^iiks were now in possession of the whole peninsula^ 

^ Bkl9in NoumUi dm aneUin D«m m mUrm Bommrm im 44 FArtUpd, tM, 
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tlie Oredn mi^ at last liqpe to enjoj aoma 
quillity under tfie sole dommioii of tlie aattan. Hie 
power and inflnenoe of the Venedana on the Greek ( 
tinent seemed to be completely deatroyed by their ( 
sion of the fortresses of MonemTaaia and Nanidi% ye^ 
after a lapse of one hundred and fifiy yean^ they wen 
again enaUed to conquer the Mocea^ The sultan abo 
retained the isUndsof JB^pm%Sl7ros^Paios^Antipani% 
los^ Stympali% and Patmoi^ at the peace of 1540. 

The policy and conduct of the popea tended greatly 
to nourish the suspicions of the Othoman govemmeot 
concerning the fiddity of ita Christian subjects. Tha 
popes considered it their du^, and ofken found it fior 
their interest^ to make a great noise in Europe^ pieacli-> 
ing crusades against the infidels ; and their endeaToms 
to form leagues of the Christian princes^ fior the pur- 
pose of attacking the Othoman empire^ naturally 
alarmed the sultan. Papal agents were repeatedly 
sent to the East^ with instructions to excite the Greeks 
to revolt ; and though these emissaries of Some did 
little real business beyond purchasing andent manu- 
scripts and engraved gems^ the apparent energy of the 
Court of Rome caused the Othoman government to treat 
the Greeks with greater severity, and to watch all their 
actions with distrust^ 

The success of lus attack on Rhodes induced Sulifr- 
man to make an attempt to expel the Knij^ts of St 
John from Malta» which had been granted to them by 
the King of Spain. That attack was mgnally defieated, 
and to revenge the loss sustained by the Othoman arms 
before Malta in 1565, the sultan ordered Ids fleet to 
take possession of Chios in the following year. 

Chios was then held by a commercial trading com- 
pany of Genoese, called the Maona of the JustinianL 

lAn EocUahmui wffl find uupU proob of th« lUtofied Mli?l^«ff Ihi 
pop« in BxBMr'a /WiTVk 8m th« kt««i of Uo X. to HM17 VUL 
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CHAP. n. This company had already acknowledged the suzerain^ 
of the miltan, and paid tribute to the Porte. The 
idand had been conqaered from the Qreek empire by 
the Genoese admiral, Simon Yignoeo, in the same pira- 
tical way that the Knights of St John had seized 
Rhodes ; bat the Greek inhabitants^ on sabmitting to 
the Genoese, had concluded a convention with their 
conquerors^ by which they retained greater security for 
their liberty than their countrymen enjoyed in the 
other parts of Greece subject to the Latins^ A.D. 1346.^ 
The Genoese domination in the island of Chios was so 
different from the feudal goyemment established in the 
other conquests of the western Christians in Greece^ 
that it merits particular attention. It is the fibrst 
example we find recorded in history of the territorial 
administration of a mercantile company of shareholders 
ina distant country exercising all the duties of a sove- 
reign. The origin of the company may be considered 
as accidental The public treasury of the republic of 
Genoa was so exhausted in the year 1346, that the 
funds for fitting out the twenly-mne gaUejrs which 
composed the fleet of Simon Yignoeo were raised by 
private citizens; who subscribed the money in shares. 
The republic engaged to secure these dtizens against 
an loss^ and pledged a portion of the annual revenues 

* n« BotiM of th« oonqiMrt of Chios In my Bmmhte Htdm^ VL SM. 
itfoint eovroetioiL Tho oooqaorora of ChSoo w«rt ntlthir diMontontod ndbko 
■or oiki, m OuitaooiHio* tteloi. Tho ttmtj which OuitaooiHio* oonehided 
wHhG«DoaiB]U7lS5St,kfithoaffidnof Chkw to bo Mttkd hj ao omi«o- 
moBiboiwoontho OrMk omMror and tho HooiUL Now/ tho i^w* defeat of 
^ OonooM, whkh indvoed thorn to oonte tho aoToroigB powor od John 
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of tlie Bute to pay the intwost on tlieir adyanooL Eadi ^ 
sabflcriber had p«id down 400 Genoese Uvres ; twenty- . 
six gaUeys had been equipped by the commona and 
three by the noblea. The ezpenaea of eadi galley 
amounted to 7000 Uviefl^ so that the capital of the 
whole expedition amounted to 203,000 UTxea. After 
the oonqueet of Chioi^ Yignoao^ in viitue of the foil 
powen with which he was inverted, ewtabKahed a com- 
mittee of the Bubecriben^ who administered the goveni- 
ment of Chioe^ and collected the revenues under Ae 
Bovereignly of the republic of Qenoa^ The whole of 
the contributors to the expedition had formed thenn- 
sdves into a joint«todc company, acconling to Ae 
established usage at Genoa ; and this society, or maoniw 
now assumed the name of the Maona of Scia Thb 
republic being unaUe to repay the advancea of Ae 
subscribers^ a convention was conduded between the 
State and the Maona» by which the shareholden were 
recogniBed as the lawful proprietors and administntora 
of Chios^ according to the terms of the capitulation of 
the Gredc population with Vignoso, for a term of twenty 
yeara» during which the republic reeerved the li^^ oif 
resuming the grant of the island, on paying the capital 
of 203,000 livres due to the Maona. The repubfie of 
Gknoa was never able to pay off the debt^ so that the 
arrangements which had been adopted to secure the 
aUegiance of the island to Genoa, while investing the 
Maona with full power to administ^y its revenues Cor 
the profit of the shareholders, became permanent The 
greater part of the shares passed into the hands of the 
fiEunily, or, more correctly speaking^ the firm of Jus- 
tiniani, and the joint-stock company of Sdo was gene- 
rally called the Maona of the JustinianL 

Chios was governed according to the laws of Genoi^ 
and the Podesta, who exercised the supreme civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, as well as the OasteDano^ who was 
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ooAF. n. the militaiy governor of the foitreea^ were officers of 
the repuUicy though elected, under certain restriction^ 
hy the shareholders. The manner of collecting the 
revenue^ that of electing the persons who conducted and 
controlled the administration, and that of dividing the 
profits among the shareholders^ were r^ulated hy con- 
ventions with the republic^ and by statutes of the 
Maona. In the earli^ constitution of the Maona^ it 
received the right of coining money after the type of 
the republic of Genoa^^ The local administration of 
this joint'Stock company, though it excluded the 
Greeks firom the financial and political government of 
their native country, and displayed all the religiouB 
bigotry of the age, was for a l<mg period the least op- 
pressive government in the Levant. It was less rapar 
dous^ and it afforded better securities for the lives and 
properties of its Greek subjects than they had ezpe- 
rienced jyii^ the emperors of the house of Paleologos ; 
and it w|/£milder than the governments of the Knights 
of Rhodes and of the Sultan. 

The Maona of the Justiniani enjoyed a monopoly of 
certain articles of produce in the island, and shared 
with the other citizens of Genoa the monopoly of the 
foreign trade ; but agriculture flourished under the in- 
telligent arrangements they made^ and the £Edr price 
they paid to secure abundant supplies of the exportable 
produce of the island. Several articles then in great 
demand were either produced onty in CShios^ or else the 
produce of Chios was so superior in quality as to com- 

* Ko gold eoiM of th« llaou of Chk» Imt« bMB foai4, 1 bdkftL tlim^ «lw 
joiliiBBiii oowtod of iw«Mrii« «Im ricM of oolaiiv flo]4 diMoH J 1^^ 
doabtloMftvaflod tli«nMlT«^MtlMpn^i«o wMTor7ia^ityYal^od.~VinewL 
HkloindtUMimAiifM€d€Giam,h,n9. AiSnitlMi^MiMyooiiiodarSo* 
V*rr ♦'^ Agnrr irf th« iWt inil ^In Imfrriiitinn Jhn Jmumntimm OummiuB Mmm, 
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maud a bi^^ maiket-prioa The mtflu^ the finite 
the winfl^ and the flilk of this &yo«iiedidaiidy won . 
aouioes of wealth to the Oieek inhahitanti^ who Ixfed 
in ease and abnndanoe^ though depiiyed of ISwrtj: 

Thia Genoeee j<unt-8tock eompaiqr had governed 
CSiioB for 220 yean^ when Fiali Pkaha annexed it to 
the Othoman empire in 1566. The saltan had a good 
pretext for patting an end to the govemment of the 
Justiniani, for the iahnd served as a place of refbgefrr 
fugitive daveo^ and of reficeshment fior ^^H«tifin cor- 
sairs. Before the ICaooa had become tribataiy to 
Saltan Mohammed XL, a magistrate had been regidailf 
appointed to protect and conceal furtive dave^ and 
it was said that at one period the number annnaJly 
assisted in escaping from bondage amounted to one 
thousand. After the conquest of Constantinople^ bow- 
ever, they were compelled to conciliate the Othoman 
govemment by refiising open protection to fugitive 
slaves^ as well as by paying tribute to the sultan.^ 
No notice was given to them by Sultan Suleiman when 

^ he determined to abolish the administration of the 

JustinianL He treated the company as his vaasala; 

I but as he feared they might obtain some support from 

the Spaniards and the Knights of Malta if they wen 
aware of his intention, he ordered his Captain P^iaha to 
surprise the place. Piali entered the port with his 
galleys, landed his troops^ and took possession of the 
capital without encountering any resistance. The 
principal Genoeee fiamilies were seised., and aent to 
Constantinople as hostages, where some of their chil- 
dren were placed in the SeraL Several are said to have 
suffered martyrdom because they refused to embrace 
the Mohammedan faith, and many leading Genoeae 
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cKAP. n. were iMuiiahed to Eaffi^ from whence they were re- 
""* leased at the intercession of a Jostiniani who acted as 
envoy of France to Sultan Selim IL in 1569. 

Thus ended the domination of a mercantile company 
in the Levant^ which offers some points of resemblance 
to the Wngjifth East India Company — a mercantile 
society that received authori^ to exercise the fime- 
tions of territorial government only in the year 1624^ 
bat which has founded one of the greatest empires in 
the world's history. The dominions of the Maona of 
C9iios extended at one time over the islands of Samos^ 
Patmos^ Ikaria^ Fisara^ and Tenedos^ and for a short 
time over Old and New Phocaea^ on the Asiatic conti- 
nent Even after the Turks had taken the place of 
the Justiniani in the administration of public afiairs, 
they continued to follow the Grenoese system ; and the 
island was long better governed than any other part of 
Oreece. The Greeks were allowed to r^ulate the affairs 
of their own communily ; and thou^ the dty appeared 
dead, and the Genoese palaces, having faUen to the 
share of the Othoman conquerors, presented a dilapi- 
dated aspect^ and the stillness of Turkish apathy re- 
placed the activity of Grenoese love of gain, still the vil- 
lages prospered, and agriculture continued to flourish.^ 

Chios could not, however, entirely escape from the 
desolating effects of the maritime wars that ruined 
the islands and coasts of Greece. An expedition of 
the grand-duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand I., visited the 
Archipelago, in the year 1595, under the pretence of a 
crusade against the Mohammedans, but in reality to 

iCoiD|M»aktt«rof Fileologot in lUooMr, ^iitalm Turckm, ^ \i% wHh 
th« B»d9tpvncmm of Dmwid Chytnras; Lonieenn, Tmreie. Ckroiu, iL 198. The 
iWw.ii|iU«m of tiM khad in 1681 ii not inaMOioabl* ormi in ite prateot •(•!• of 
ruin : " CUmn qnam Zio (Scio) yooMit, Tiomraib Chins inook k GonneMllNM 
din babiteta, oi mvltb saperbis xlifldii oi hortia *«***•**»■ omaia, atquo abon- 
daatia fraetnom Tiniquo oi gummi, qnod maaticbo didtar, bonitaia multvm 
aa hb ia l a, bodia pnt laliqaia proTinciia Toreioa Ijimnnidi anbjaetia (nopUraa, 
qnod dapoa it ia annk aponta in Tnrcanim daraiMrii potaaUikam), tMarabUan 
iMbai awifeidaB.'' 
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colleck plnndflr and aUifM. Tliis fleet nude en ettedc ^ 
on CSiioi^ bat wee repnleed by the Tnddeh gurieon of 
the etRMig dtedel, boilt hy the JnrtJniani^ wfaidi oan- 
manded both the town and the port Una ill- 
planned and worae-condacted attadc caoaed the Otho- 
man government to treat the Latin inhabitanta of 
CSiioB with each mventy tiiat the greater part of those 
who escaped death and ntter nun quitted the idand 
for ever.^ 

About a century later, the Yenetianii^floehed with their 
success in conquering the Moreai sent an expedition to 
Chios, which conquered the idand without difficoltj; in 
1694. They could, however, only retain posseasioii of 
it for about a year. The Venetian fleet was defeated 
by the Othomana in a severe engsgement off the %Md- 
madoies, and the admiral, losing hearty embarioed the 
garrison of CSiios^ and abandoned theidand with grea* 
precipitancy. Though the Greeks had given the Otho- 
man government proofr of their averdon to the Vene- 
tian domination by acting as spies for the Porte^ thej 
did not escape severe oppresdon when the OUK»maa 
power was re-established. The Catholic ^m»»1'<» who 
had escaped the confiscations of 1595 were mij sixty, 
and they fled with the Venetians. The Gredca wen 
therefore compelled to satisfy the cupidity of the Tuxks^ 
who had expected to enrich themsdves by the sack of 
the city. To save the island firom being plundered, 
they were compelled to pay a forced contribution of 
four hundred and seventy purses (about £47,000). 
The island, neverthdess, continued in a pro^wrona con* 
dition until the Greek revolution.' 
The year 1566 also witnessed the extinction of the 

1 HimBMr, BUUin, ▼& t$L Thpptr, D mt Hfti m im Urn 4t tAnidfA^ 
S14. 
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n. Catholic dukedom of Nazoe. The Greek inhabitantfl^ 
who weke uudons to place themselyes under the Otho- 
man goveniinent^ in tiie hope of being allowed to fieurm 
the leyenues of their idand, succeeded in persuading 
Sultan Selim IL to dethrone their duke, John VL^ 
But instead of intrusting the local administration to 
the Greek primates^ the sultan granted the island in 
fBim to a Portuguese Jew, Don Juan Miquez, who sent 
a Spanish Catholic, Francis Coronello, to govern the 
Greeks and collect the taxes. Miquez was a favourite 
of Sultan Selim, for whom he procured supplies of the 
choicest wines ; and on one occasion, when sharing in 
their liberal consumption, he was promised by his im- 
perial protector a gUt of the kingdom of Cyprus, on 
account of the exceUency of its vintage. Ilie proud 
titles which so many European monarchs now render 
themselves ridiculous by assuming, was then adopted 
with more reason by this Jewish adventurer, who 
pubHdy assumed the armorial bearings of a Christian 
kingdom, and b^an to form projects for the restora- 
tion of a Jewish monarchy, and for replacing the Greek 
population of Cyprus by founding Jewish colonies in 
tfaaialand.^ 

The next great misfortune which fell on the Qreek 
nation was the conquest of the rich and fertile 
island of Cyprus. In the year 1570, Selim IL sent a 
powerful fleet and army to take possession of the island, 
which belonged to the Venetians. With the candour 
often displayed by the Othomans in their lust of con* 

^Um JtedUmiGtmm mmi 1W5bM> tiM krt duk* of Kmm b oIM 
JaB« IV, M in «lw JETiiibww te ciMisM I>Mik aad th« gaoMk^ 
Vol Boa liM pablidiad a doeimMDi whldi prorot hit OAino vm John YL-^ 
Bdtmm/4erOri0eki$d^im9du,LtS. WhmkVtamUavndmfhmOQtfomm 
doniBiiftioii, tho tntk of tho TintM aloM yiddoda ivTtinw of fiftoon tboo 
crawMtoDonlOatMi^HuiiiiMr.TLStt. AfUr tbo d«tli of MiqvMS aad of 
So Mmri f«» AJK 1S79, tho rmtminm of Um faJandiof Kuo% Fuoi^ and Andras 
TOO iumad hw SwtohnMi TMooih for forfar tbooMiid doOan amraol]^.— F 
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n. and Fiali, had given the Turks a naval Buperiority 
in the Mediterranean over every Christian state, and 
their names were as fiunoos as those of Dandolo^ 
Pisan], and Doria. The Greeks of Cyprus were so 
opprecned by the Venetian government^ that they 
were eager for a change of masters^ and not disin- 
clined to wdcome the Othomans. In the month of 
September 1570, Nikosia^ the capital of the island, 
was taken after a gallant defence; and Famagosta, 
the only fortress which remained in the hands of the 
Venetians^ was almost immediately invested. The 
mege of Famagosta is famous in Turkish and Venetian 
histoiy. The attack was conducted with the extra- 
ordinaiy labour and indomitable courage which then 
distinguished the si^e operations of the Othoman 
armies. Their trenches and their batteries were of a 
rise and number never before witnessed by Christian 
troops. The defence of the Venetian garrison was 
long and obstinate, but the place was compelled to 
surrender on the 1st of August 1571. 

This period marks the extreme height of Othoman 
pride^ insolence^ and cruelty. The scenes which fol- 
lowed the capitulation of Famagosta stain the annals 
of the Othoman empire with indelible infiuny. The 
garrison was embarked according to the stipulations 
in the treaty, when Bragadino, who had so bravdy 
defended the places deemed it Ids duly to wait on 
Mustapha Pasha to arrange his own departure. Mus- 
tapha Pasha was of a mean, envious^ and revengeful 
disporition, and he basely resolved to deprive the 
Venetian leaders of the honours they had merited 
by their gallant conduct. Bragadino^ and the 
cheers who accompanied him to the viriei's tent, 
were treacherously seized. The greater part were 
instantly murdered, but the governor was reserved 
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for ft lingering death hy the moefc ezcraciatuig tor- 
tnies. '^e eafferingi of the noUe Yenetimn during 
ten dftye of agony ere too hcnrrible to be deeeiibed 
in detail Moatiqpha F^Mha gave a national and 
religions aolemni^ to hie own infiuny, hj ordering 
Bragadino to be publicly flayed alive on Friday, the 
day set apart by the Mohammedana for their pablie 
prayers to God. The Venetian bore his toitares with 
Hingnlar firmnessi and the skin was cnt firom the upper 
half of his body before he expired.^ Iliree hundred 
Venetians were massacred at the same time; ereij 
article of the capitulation was violated, and even the 
troops on shipboard were compelled to diBembail^ and 
were reduced to slaveiy.* Undoubtedly, the Turks 
have laid up a long arrear of hatred and vengeaaee 
on the part of the C!hristian& The Greek popnlatioD 
of Cyprus had generally joined the Turing in the 
expectation of enjoying mUder treatment under the 
sultan than under the repuUia They soon found 
themselves utterly disappointed in the hopes whidi 
their orthodox prejudices had led them to dieriah. 
For about a century they were governed by pashas^ 
whose rapacity so depopulated and impoverished the 
island that the pashalik was at last suppressed, and 
the fiscal administration was committed to a mutnlim. 
In the year 1719, Cyrus yielded the sultan only one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand ducats annuaDy, 

' Hi* akiB of lUroo Antonio BngadiBaL iteflbd wiA iIkw, vm iipaMi far 
■omo jmn in tho bignio of ConrtantinopK wit— tti> ChrfalliB |wfauiiwi tmd. 
I w«ra confined ; but tw«ntj-fir« jmn afUr hit dtitk, ll «m jmnkmmM. 
ths npiUB DMha by his ntkiiom, and doporiltd in th« ekwek of 8la 
and PMil tX Voniot, whwt tiM mottaoMat and ioMriplks tk^ ykaii 
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qniit M infunooi^ on tho put of ChrisUant ; Tin. tha maanara of 81 Bwikal^ 
maw'a, and tha daaolation of Norpxod hj Ivan tho TanibkL Thmwm'wmcmm 
of blood, and tha raligiona nrardan orar all Eoropa afttaai tha iamnnmtm «ff 
the Christiana to tha faalinga of hnmanitj. Tha craalW of tha VMiallani to 
tha Torka waa aomatimaa as horribla aa thai of tho Tnits to tho TiiiilhiM 
r.TiLlNL 
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n. thongh a oentoiy and a lialf earlier, when the pre- 
ciona metals were of much liigher valuer it yidded 
the Venetians five hundred thousand ducata. In 
1764 the extortions of the administration cansed a 
rebellion of the Greeks^ which, as usual, only increased 
their sufferings. Since the hour of its conquest by the 
Turks^ every succeeding g^eration has witnessed the 
diminution of the Greek inhabitants of Cyprus and 
their increaong misery, so that they are at present^ in 
spite of the admirable situation of the island and the 
richness of its soil, the most wretched portion of the 
Greek nation.^ 

The celebrated naval battie of Lepanto was fought 
shortly after the taking of Famagosta, which the allies 
ought to have saved. The political importance of this 
victory has been greatly exaggerated in Christian 
Europe. It has been assumed that from this defeat 
the decline of the Othoman power ought to be dated, 
like the victory of Charles Martel over the Saracens 

^ at Tours^ it has served to gratify Christian vani^ ; 
and it has been declared by ignorant historians to 
have been the cause of many events with which it had 
no connection. Had the demoralisation of the sultan's 
courts and the corruption of the Othoman central ad- 
ministration, not made as rapid progress as the mili- 
tary and naval organisation of tiie Christian powers^ 
they would probably have found no reason to boast 
of the results of thdr victory at Lepanta It is true 
that the Othoman navy lost more than two hundred 
vessels in this memorable defeat ; but this loss was 
so rapidly repaired by the activity of the government^ 

, and the resources of the arsenals and dockyards of 
the Othoman empire were then so greats ihsX, in the 
month of June 1672, the capitan pasha put to sea 
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Vfith a new fleet of twa hundred and fifty galleya, ^^^ 

VK»ldly engaged tlie VenetianB and their alliee, who 

had assembled a atill greater force off Cape Matapan, 
and arrested their further progrees in a career of 
victory by aea. There was no blodiade of the 
Dardanelles. The Turks encountered the combined 
Christian fleets half-way between Constantinople and 
Venice; Well might the grand vizier^ Mohammed 
Sokolli, say to the Venetian baiUo, Barbaro, "In 
destroying our fleet you have only ahom our beard ; 
it will grow again ; but in conquering Cyprus we have 
cut ofi" one of your anuB*" The indecisive naval en- 
gagements which followed the victoij of Lepanto in 
1572, taught Venice that she had little to hope by 
continuing the war ; and the practical result of the 
great victory at Lepanto was, that it enabled the 
VenetianB to purchase peace early in 1573, by paying 
the sultan three hundred thousand ducats, and pro- 
mising the Forte an annual tribute of fifteen hundred 
ducats for the island of Zante^ This peace has been 
called disgraceful to the republic ; but when it is re* 
membered that Venice was dependent for her political 
importance in Europe, and even for her ordinary 
supplies of grain, on her trade with the Levanti and 
when we compare the military weakness and coob- 
meicial exhaustion of a single city %vith the immense 
power and resources of the extensive empire of the 
Bultan, we must acknowledge that peace was necessaiy 
to save the republic from ruin.^ 

> Htimmig, Tt 4S6. Sim th* publk^tjoii of Vo^ HunztiAi'i Hiatarif ^ Af 
OcAo*uw £iRf?rrT( dcw and Taliublfi docuEueDti ret&tiitg to tli« battjaof Le|«nto 
bjiTP bean prtntodf piLKiculiu-lj DonijAmrot K)6rr fa <tr^^di^ dt la l\^ j *^'*^'j 
dt Lrpanto Kcado§ drl drrAtco di Siman^op, pot D, Jubjj Sbju j £Arut«llf im 
th« iaird volume uf w cgllsctikiD of document* nUtiog to the hutot^ of Spid^ 
pubtuhed bj 1>od Mulia Pcmudei Navurete Ml Mudrid In ISIS^ tAd ■rrvj 
Utteift relating to thci fubj«ct ia Nfffocvrtioiu d4 fa Fran^ damt U I 
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cBAF.iL It 18 interesting to observe the part which the 
Greeks acted in the battle of Lepanta Their num- 
ber in the hostile fleets &r exceeded that of the 
combatants of any of the nations engaged, yet they 
exerted no influence on the £Ekte of the battle^ nor 
did their mental degradation allow them to use its 
result as a means of bettering their condition. The 
effect of mere numbers is always insignificant where 
individual virtue and national energy are wanting. 
The Oreeks were at this time considered the best 
seamen in the Levant Above twenty-five thousand 
were dther working at the oar or acting as sailors 
on board the Othoman fleets and hardly less than 
five thousand were serving in the Venetian squadron, 
where we find three galleys commanded by Greeks 
who had joined the papal church — ^Eudomeniani and 
Calergi of Crete, and CondocoUi of Corfu. Yet these 
thirty thousand men, of whom many were excellent 
seamen, exerted no more influence over the conduct 
of the warriors who decided the contest, than the oars 
at which the greater part of the Greeks laboured. 
Their presence is a mere statistical fact^ of no more 
importance in a military point of view than the nimi- 
ber of the oars, sails^ and masts in the respective ships. 
Nevertheless, it was in part to the naval skill of the 
Greeks that the Othoman government was indebted 
for the fetcilily with which it replaced the fleet lost 
at Lepanto. Every house in Constantinople and 
Bhodes^ as those cities were exempt firom the tribute 
of Christian children, was compelled to furnish a 
recruit for the fleet, and every Qreek idand and 
seaport furnished a galley, or its contingent for 
equipping one; so that the losses of the Turkish 
navy were easUy restored at the expense of the 
Greeks. While the presence of thirty thousand 
Greeks in a single battle was so unimportant^ the 
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aingla dij of Yenioi^ wlioaa wbola population cuptUe j^ 

of bearing anna did not ezoeed thiub nrnnTwr^ oon- ^ 

tfoUed the Uvea and fixrionea of a laige portioii of 
tlie Greek race for many generatioiii\ and tnuufbaed 
Venetian feelings and pngodioea into the minda of 
many milliona of the Oraek laoa. 

The peace with Venice enabled the ToiIb to ve- 
eetabliah their naval sapremacy in the Meditenaneaa. 
In the month of Maj 1574, the a^atan paBh% Kifii^ 
All, left Ccmatantincple with a fleet of two hundred 
and ninety-ei^t sail, canying an anny of twenty 
thoiuand men, of whidi aeven thooaand were jania- 
aariea. The Spaniah fleet waa nnaUe to qppoae tUa 
force; and Tojiifl^ which Don John of Anatria had 
conqnered, waa recovered without mndi diffieol^* 
thoi^ the Goletta made a gallant defence, ^omia 
now became an Othoman dependency, and, with Al- 
giers and Tripoli, formed an advanced goard of the 
empire against the Christian powers^ which they tor> 
mented with their piraciea untfl the {unesent centory. 
Such were the immediate reaolta of the mnch-vanntod 
battle of Lepanta^ 

During the seven^-feor yeara whidi elapaed be- 
tween the battle of Lepanto and the war of Oandiai 
the Greek nation disappears almost entirety from hia- 
toiy. Some insignificant movements in Maina^ canaed 
by the influence of the Christian conair^ who o|l>- 
tained permission to conceal their vessels in the porta 
near Cape Matapan by sharing their boo^ with the 
Greek mountaineers^ were the anfy signs of life^ and 
they were easily suppressed by tibe capitan paaha.* 
In Crete, the Venetian cokmisti^ who settled in the 
island after the suppression of the general inaoxiectian 

»HMiiiBir,TL4»8; Ntgoti^imm dt tm F^mmm imm k Itwm^VL 9b€, IMi 
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n. ct the Oreek inhabitaiits in 1363, had letained the 
popalatbn in complete sabjection. Several partial 
inaorrectiona oocorred, bat Uiqr were generally excited 
hj Greek noblea and primatea, who attempted to retain 
the tazea^ levied fix>m the cnltivatora of the soil, in 
their own handa^ and not with any design to enlarge 
the libertiea of the Oreek people, and lighten the 
burden of the Venetian government by improving the 
admimatration of jnstice. The terrific cradty with 
which the Venetian senate sappressed the last gI these 
attempts^ at the beginning gI the sixteenth century, 
afforda a picture of the condition of no inconsiderable 
portion of the Oreek nation for several centuries. The 
sway of the Maona of Chios was the mildest foreign 
domination to which the Oreeks were subjected ; that 
of the Venetian republic was the most severe; the 
Othoman government was less moderate than the mer- 
cantile company, and less tyrannical than the aristo- 
cratic senate. The principles of the Venetian admin- 
istration are summed up by Fra Paolo Sarpi in these 
words : "* If the gentiemen (nobles) of these colonies 
do tyrannise over the villages of their dominion, the 
best way is not to seem to see it^ that there may be 
no kindness between them and their subjects ; but if 
they offend in anything else, 'twill be wcdl to chastise 
them severely, that they may not brag of any privileges 
more than othera."^ 

Mr Pashley, in his valuable Travels in Crete, has 
published the following account of the proceedings of 
the Venetians, from a manuscript he copied at Venice :' 
^ At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Greeks 
of Selino, Sfakia, and Rhiza, including some villages 
situated almost in the plain of 'K'>iftTii<s united together, 
and refused to obey the representative of Venice. Their 
leaders were George Gadhanole of Erustogherako^ the 
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Pateropali d 8&kia» and aoine odier fimufifls of tibe ^j^ 

Aichontopuli, aa they are called (Greek priin>t«i). Gad- 

hanole wasdectedBettorectf theeepioviiiceeb Dafties 
and taxes were now paid, not to the Yenetiam^ bat 
to these Greek anthoiities. At length the Gredc let- 
tore suddenly presented himsdf at the coantiy-lioiise 
of Francesco If olini, a Venetian noble^ in the nei^ 
bourhood of Khania^ and asked his daughter in mar- 
riage for Petro, the most beantifol and bravest of all 
his sons^ and in whose &voor the rettore dedaied his 
intention of resigning his office on the cdefarataon of 
the marriaga The alliance was agreed on ; the ret- 
tore gave his son a massive gdd ring^ and the be- 
trothal took placa The youth kissed his future bride; 
and placed the ring on her finger. The wedding was 
to be solemnised the next Sunday week at the Vene- 
tian's country-house^ a few miles out of Khania> Mo- 
lini was merely to send for a notary and a few fiiend% 
and Gadhanole, with his son, was to be accompanied 
by a train not exceeding five hundred men. The 
Greeks left the country-house of the Venetian without 
suspecting treachery. On the foUowing morning^ Mo- 
lini hastened to the governor of Khaniai and obtained 
his promise of co-operation in exacting sudi rignal 
satisfaction for the indignity of having been compelled 
to promise his daughter in marriage to a Gred^ as 
might serve both for an example and a warning to 
posterity. In order, however, to prevent any suspidoii 
of his good fiuth, Molini despatched taflors to hia 
country-house to prepare new dresses for the wedding 
and also sent presents of fine doth to his son-in^w 
elect. During the next few days the governor of 
Ehania assembled about a hundred and fifty horsemen 
and seventeen hundred foot-soldiers within the city. 
" On the day before the wedding Molini rrtomel 
to his house at Alikiano, with fifty friends to be pre- 
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cBAP.n. sent at the maniaga He gave orders for roasting 
one liiindred sheep and oxen, and for making all due 
preparations to celebrate the naptials with becoming 
splendour. The Oreek rettore arrived, accompanied 
1^ about three hundred and fifty men and one hun- 
dred women, on Sunday morning, and was delighted 
at all he witnessed. He was received by Molini with 
. every mark of kindness and affection. After the mar- 
riage ceremony, the day was spent in festivity and 
rejoicing. The Oreeks ate and drank, and danced and 
sang. The Venetians plied their guests with wine^ 
and the intoxication affected by them really overcame 
the unfortunate and too confiding Oreeks. Some time 
after sunset^ a rocket thrown up at Ilhania gave notice 
of the approach of the troops. The Greeks^ over^ 
powered by wine and sleep, were dispersed about the 
place. As soon as the military arrived, most of the 
destined victims were at once bound hand and foot^ 
but were suffered to sleep on until sunrise. At day- 
break, Molini, and the public representative of the 
most serene republic, hung the Oreek rettore, the un- 
fortunate brid^room, and one of Ins younger brothers. 
Of the fiunily of the Musuri three were shot and the 
rest hanged. Of the Eondi sixteen were present; 
eig^t were hung by the Venetians, and the other eight 
sent to the galleys in chains. The rest of the prisoners 
were divided into four parties^ not with the intention 
of mitigating the penalty, for an equally merciless Cute 
awaited them alL The Venetians hung the first divi- 
sion at the gate of Ehania ; the second at Erusto- 
f^ietiko, whidi village* the birthplace of Oadhanole^ 
was rased to the ground ; the third division was hung 
at the castle of Apokorona; and the fourth on the 
mountains between Laid and Theriso, above Medda, 
to which village Gradhanole had removed from Krusto- 
ghersko afi«r he became rettorei* 
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The senate at Venice not only approved of these ^ j^ 
cnieltieSy but sent a proveditoie with {all antfaonly to -^ 
extirpate the seditious Oieeka. ^^^Ilages were bomed 
and sacked; twelve Greek primates were hanged; 
pr^nant women were murdered in the cmeket manr 
ner; many families were reduced to skvery; and 
pardon was only granted to the proeciibed on condir 
tdon that ihej brought to Khania the head of a &tlieK; 
brother* cousin, or nejAew who had rebeDed. Sndi 
were the cruelties hj which the Venetians retained 
possession of Crete for four centuries and arhaU Tefe 
while they oppressed the Oreeks with almost intoler- 
able tyranny, strange to say, the internal order tliej 
maintained allowed the country to become more popor 
lous and flourishing than under the more apathetie 
and disorderly administration of the Othomana. Un- 
der the Venetian government^ the Oreek populatioii 
was estimated at two hundred thousand, and under 
the Othoman it never exceeded one hundred and thirty 
thousand. On the other hand, it is probable thi^ 
the Mohammedan population was greater than tlie 
Venetian, for it is said at one time to have equalled 
the Greek in number.^ 

A principal feature in the history of the Greek na- 
tion, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centoriea^ 
is the evils it endured from the prevalence of piracy in 
the Levant. A number of Quistian and Mohamme- 
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KAP. n. dan gallejfl^ under various flag^ carried on a apedea of 

private warfare and rapine over the whole snrfiEu^ of 

the Meditenanean. The ooaata of Spain, France, Italy, 
Ccmica^ Sardinia^ and Sicily, soffered severelj from the 
phindering and dave-hnnting expeditions of the cor- 
aaira from the porta of Morocco, Algieia, Tonia^ and 
Tripoli, bat the coasta of Oreece suffered still more 
aeverdy from the Christian pirates^ who acknowledged 
no allfgiance to any government The power and ex- 
ploits of the corsairs during this period exercised an 
important influence on the commercial relationa of 
southern Europe ; they often circumscribed the extent 
and deteimined the channel of trade in the East, quite 
aa directly as the political treaties and commercial con- 
ventions of the Christian powers with the Odioman 
Porte. Not only were the Oreek inhabitants of the 
coasts and islands plundered by these corsairs^ but 
their trade by sea was completely annihilated. The 
jealousy of the Othoman government rarely permitted 
a Greek to fit out an armed vessel for trade ; and yet 
merchants willingly paid double freight to ship their 
goods on board an armed ship. On the other hand, 
the protective policy' and commercial envy of the 
Christian powers would have exposed any armed ves- 
sel, manned with Greeb^ to confiscation in almost 
every European port beyond Turkey and the Adriatic^ 
unkss it were sure of the immediate protection ci the 
sultan. The Othoman fleet only put to sea in great 
force for some definite expedition, and rarely remained 
out a long cruise to protect the trade of tiie snltan'a 
subjects. The insecurity of the Greek seaa became at 
last so great that the coasting trade was in general 
carried on in small boata^ which expected to escapethe 
pirates by creeping along the coasts and sailing by 
nig^t But when the corsairs found no vessels to 
plunder, they indemnified themselves by plundering 
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the villages netffheooftst^ and canymg off fb , 

antSi whom thejr sold as skves^ or compdied to labour 
at the oar. The frequency of these expediftkna at last 
drove the Greda from die small towns and viDages 
dose to the sea^ and compelled their inhabitants to 
establish their dwelUngi in sites of ^iflMilt acoesi^ to 
which it required some time to ascend from the nearest 
point of debarkation on the coast The principal 
object sought for in the new locality was to gain time 
to escape from the pirates in case of their landing so 
that the families and proper^ of the inhabitants mig^ 
be transported to a considerable distance in fhe in- 
terior, and the advance and retreat of the phmderers 
harassed hj occupying strong podtions on their line of 
marcL Even to the present day, the continait and 
islands of Greece^ when seen from the coasts still pre- 
sent the desolate aspect impressed on them by the cor- 
sairs of the sixteenUi and seventeenth centuries. The 
recordfl of the ravages of these Christian pfamderere are 
traced as visibly on the shores of Greece^ as the annals 
of the fiscal oppression of the Othoman government are 
stamped on the depopulated towns and abandoned vil- 
lages of the interior. Many medieval ruins of castles^ 
towns^ and parish churdies still overiodc the sea^ whidi 
bear marks of their having preserved their lumataa 
until the sixteenth century. The author of this woik; 
in his various cruises in the waters of Greece^ has oflten 
climbed to these desolate sites, and passed many hours 
speculating on the period of their dedine^ and tiie 
cause and the day of their final desertiooL 

Even in the capitd of the Othoman empire the 
Greek population lived in continual danger of their 
lives and property. Murad IIL, while playing at tiie 
djereed, fdl from his horse in an apoplectic fit Hie 
result is described by EjioUes in hu quaint tnna- 
lation of Leundavius: "The sultan, MHng from 
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his borae^ was taken up for dead, insomuch that 
the janissaries^ supposing him to have been indeed 
dead, after their wonted manner, fell to spoiling of 
the Christians and Jews, and were proceeding to fur- 
ther outrages^ had not their aga, to restrain their inso- 
lence, to the terror of the rest, hanged up one of 
them taken in the manner, and certain others in the 
habit of janissaries.''^ Every political event was used 
as a pretext for plundering the Greeks ; and indeed 
the Christian subjects of the Porte generally were 
treated with extraordinary severity at this period. The 
Mohammedans displayed an increase of bigotry, and 
became more tyrannical, on perceiving that the Chris- 
tian states of western Europe had acquired strength to 
resist the progress of their conquests. Murad III. 
really desired to convert all the churches in his empire 
into mosques ; and in 1595, when the news of the 
sack of Patras reached Constantinople, the extermina- 
tion of the Christians was discussed in the divan, but 
the result was confined to the publication of an order 
for the expulsion of all unmarried Greeks from Con- 
stantinople within three days.* 

During the time between the conquest of Cyprus 
and the invasion of Crete, the maritime hostilities of 
the Knights of Malta^ who were indefatigable corsairs, 
constancy excited the anger of the sultan's court and 
of the Turldsh population against the Christians^ while 
their expeditions inflicted great losses and severe suffer- 
ings on the Greek population. It would be tedious to 
notice the various acts of systematic devastation re^ 
corded by travellers and historians during this Augus- 
tan age of piracy. The deeds of the corsairs in the 
Levant^ and of tlie Uscoques in the Adriatic, almost 

> AD. Iff8i. ComiMrt KnoDci, Tks Twkiik Hidorf, L 689« and hmm6k^ 
▼ioa, Smpp. AmaaL l\trma^ $81, tdit Vm, 
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rivalled the exploite d the booceneeci in the West 
Indiea.1 A few leading eTamplea will aoffioe to ahow 
how ihe lapadty and cruelty of the ooraain affected 
the poeition of die Oredca as Othoman sabjecta. Hie 
lawless conduct of the captains of ships^ and the gene- 
ral insecurity of navig^ion, are proved by a memoraUe 
act of piraqr, committed by a Venetian noble in com- 
mand ^ a squadron, on some Othoman veesela during 
a time of peace. 

In the year 1584» the widow d Ramadan Paaha^ 
late Dey of Tripoli in Barbary» embarked with her 
family and slaves in a vessel fior Constantinople. Hie 
property she carried with her was valued at eight hnn- 
dred thousand ducats^ and, for security against pirate^ 
she was attended by two armed g^dleya. Sitem of 
weather drove these ships into the entrance of the 
Adriatic, where a Venetian squadron, under Petro 
Emo» was stationed to protect the trading vessels under 
the flag of the repnUia Emo pretended to mistake 
the Turkish galleys for pirates. He attacked them 
with a superior force, and captured them after a despe- 
rate resistance. He then committed the most infionons 
cruelties, in order to appropriate the rich booty, and 
compromise his crew so fSur as to insure their rilenoei 
Two hundred and fifty Turks who had survived the 
engagement were murdered. The son of Ramadan was 
stabbed in his mother^s arms. The female slaves were 
ravished, cruelly mutilated, and thrown into the aea. 
A beautiful girl, who dedared she was a Venetian, a 
Comara, and a Christian, vainly implored the brother 
of Emo to spare her honour. She solemnly declared 
that she had been enslaved while a child in Cypni% 
but young Emo proved deaf to her prayers. She 

« Halkm, MidJU Afn, U. S5I, aSiidM to Um |ilimd«li« jMm Mk mU 
DATigBton ia prae«diag i^t^ H« nj« thsi out madbi qaolt tlBoi* ball tks 
iMlnuiMBii ia RjnMr m proof of tlio prtvaloneo of pumj. 
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GSAP. n. received the same treatment as the lest^ and her body 
iras thrown into the sea. One of the Turks^ however, 
escaped with his life^ and at last found his way to Con- 
stantinople» where his story soon raised a general cry 
for vengeance. The Persian war, in which Murad III. 
was engaged, saved Venice from an immediate attack, 
and the repablic gained time to appease the Porte by 
denying^ explaining, apologising, and bribing. The 
trodi, however, could not be concealed. Emo was 
brouj^tto justice and beheaded. The captured galleys 
were repaired and sent to Constantinople^ manned by 
Turks delivered from slavery, in the place of those who 
had been slain. Four hundred Christian slaves were 
also delivered to the Porte, as it was said Ramadan had 
possessed that number at Tripoli, though it was evident 
no such number had been embarked in the captured 
ships. But of these slaves the greater number was 
divided among the Othoman ministers, as an additional 
bribe to prevent war, and only a small part was given 
to the widow and to the heirs of Ramadan.^ 

The cruelty of the Knights of Malta was not so in- 
fiuDUous as that of the Venetians, for their warfEure was 
open and systematic ; but the losses they inflicted on 
the Turkish merchants^ and the continual captures they 
made of wealthy Osmanlees on their way to perform 
the pilgrimage to Mecca^ caused incessant complaints 
to the sultan. The Porte was repeatedly urged to 
attack Malt% and destroy that nest of corsairs ; but 
the memory of the losses sustained during the si^ of 
1565 rendered the pashas, the jamssariee^ and the Otho- 
man navy averse to renew the enterprise.* 

The Knights of Malta not oidy carried on war with 
the Barbaiy corsairs and Othoman galleys but they 
searched every comer of the land, and lurked under 
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eveiy diff m tba Oreek iBbumd^ on the witdi to ci^ ^^ 
tore Tuikish meicluuit yeflada The itoiy of maaj ^ 
hard-fought betUe with the Bubeieiiq^ 
maoB may be foond in the annals d the Order ; hot 
▼eiy few aUuaionB are made to the daily plunder of 
merchant ahipi^ and the phmdering and Iddnapping 
exploits on the coasts of Oreece^ fiom whi<^ the 
Christian sabjects of the soltan snflbred more than the 
Mussuhnans. Many Greeks were annuaHj carried off 
to labour at the oar in Christian gaUeys ; andfromtfae 
want of rowera^ though they were not called slaye^ 
they were guarded as carefolly, and compelled tokboor 
as constantly, as if they had been infidds or mminals, 
The habitual proceedings ci the naval finces ci the 
Order were so near aldn to piracy, that the Grand- 
master was repeatedly iuTolvod in diflputes with the 
Christians at peace with Turkey, by the manner in 
which the Ejiights commanding the Maltese cmiseca 
openly violated every principle of neutrality. Bven 
the naval forces of Venice were insufficient to pro- 
tect the ships and poeseasions of the republics A few 
examples will be sufficient to prove Uie genend in- 
security of property; for where there was danger 
to Venetians, there must have been certain ruin to 
Greeks. In the year 1575, the Enij^ts seised a 
Venetian ship with a rich cargo belonging to Jewish 
merchants. The republic, however, insisted that tlpe 
perpetual warfiire which the Knights made it their 
vocation to wage against the Mohammedans^ did not 
entitle them to plunder Jews under Venetian pro- 
tection. The Grand-master confiscated the captured 
merchandise in spite of the reclamation of the Yen^- 
tian senate, on the ground that the Jews were not 
subjects of the republia The senate immediately 
sequestrated all the property of the Order in the 
Venetian dominions^ and thus forced the Grand- 
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master in the end to make leetitation to tlie Jews.^ 
But the Knights continued to interpret their belli- 
gerent rights according to their own code ; and in 
1583 the Venetians seized two galleys of the Order, 
to compel the Orand-master to restore the property 
of Venetian merchants taken in a Turkish merchant 
ship. At this time the Tuikish merchants still 
carried on a considerable trade with Italy in their 
own ships. The extortions of the pashas and provincial 
governors in the Othoman empire had not yet exter- 
minated the race of wealthy Mussulman traders, nor 
had the supremacy of the Cihristian corsairs yet ex- 
cluded the Othoman flag from commercial operations.* 
We find the senate compelled to sequestrate the 
property of the Order as late as the year 1641, in 
order to force the Orand-master to make restitution 
for acts of piracy committed by the Knights.' 

Similar disputes occurred with the King of Spain 
and the republic of Lucca in 1638, in consequence 
of acts of piracy committed by French knights on 
Spanish and Sicilian ships^ France being then at war 
with Spain.^ 

While the corsairs of Malta were plundering the 
Turks and Greeks^ those of the Barbaiy coast were 
equally active in capturing the Christians. Several of 
the European powers^ however, finding that they were 
unable to protect their subjects by force, submitted 
to purchase security for their trade by paying an 
annual tribute to the African corsairs. Nevertheless^ 
we find that the merchants of France, England, and 

>V«io(^lT.llt. 
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HoUaiid were fteqpmiij aeveie safferefs from Ibese 



oonain.1 

The oondacfe of CSiristian conain on the ooeeto of 
Oreeoe incraaed the hatred which had long prevailed 
between the Latina and the Oreeb^ in conaeqnenoe of 
the oppression recqpfocallj suffered from eadi partj 
when in power. In Negrepont^ Mytflene, Oiioa 
C3rpnifl^ and many smaller island^ the Latina Iiad 
long treated the orthodox Oreeka as serfr^ and per- 
secated them as heretioa. At thia time die Greeka 
were revenging themselves for Conner cmeltiea faj 
equal tyranny. The Othoman government^ natorally 
pladng more confidence in the sabmissiye and oitlio- 
dox Oreda than in the discontented and catboBe 
LatinSi finTOored the daim ci the orthodox to the 
guardianship of the Holy Sepulchre at Jenisalem. 
During the mxteenth century this caused many dia- 
putes, and created a permanent irritation at the papal 
court The priestly soldiers of Malta were invited by 
the Pope to take an active interest in this question, 
and the Orand-master, to mark the seal of the Order, 
joined his holiness in advinng the Christian powers 
not to spare the heretical Greeks whenever they coold 
be made prisoners. Beligious hatred was considered 
as good a ground of hostility as political interest^ 
and the orthodox were consequently chained to the 
oar in Catholic galleys with as little compunction aa 
Mohammedans.^ Continual plundering expeditions 
against the Grecian coasts kept alive the mutual 
aDimosities. In 1620 the Knights made a most 8ao> 
cessful foray in the Morea. They took Castel Tomeae^ 
where they found an immense quantity of militaij 
stores laid up by the Othomans, which they carried 
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c MAF.n . off or destroyed, and retired with a rich booty in 
slaYes.^ 

The spirit of chivahy had peihape expired in Europe 
before Cervantes bestowed on it an immortality of ridi- 
cule in the person of Don Quixote. But chivalry con- 
tinued a thriving trade at most European courts after 
the spirit had fled, and an idle mimicry of chivalric 
mummery is still perpetuated by princes to decorate 
courtiers and chamberlains with stars and ribbons. In 
the year 1560, Cosmo de' Medid, duke of Florence and 
Sienna, instituted a new order of chivalry on the model 
of the Ejiights of Malta, for the express object of com- 
bating the Turks, and called them the Knights of St 
Stefiuio.* The new Order was marked by the char- 
acteristics of the age. There was as much of the 
spirit of piraqr as of the impulse of chivalry in its 
institutions. These knights were to seek adventures 
and ^ry in the Levant ; but they were especially 
instructed not to overiook plunder and profit while 
at sea. The pretext of the duke in establishing the 
Order was to supply the means of defending the coast 
of Tuscany against Mohammedan corsairs, and he 
hoped to give a new direction to the valour of the 
restless nobles of Italy, by mingling the love of 
foreign enterprise with tiieir personal feuds and party 
politics. None but nobles were admitted as kn^hts^ 
and only those who were wealthy or distinguished 
in arms. The Order was endowed with considerable 
ecclesiastical revenues by Pius lY., and with large 
funds by the Duke of Florence, who reserved the office 
of grand-master to himself and his successors. Several 
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fiunilies were aho anowed to found benditaiy oom- ^^ 

manderies in the Order bj granting it laige estateiL 

The ancient cily of Pisa waa the aeat d tUa new 
Order of St Stefiuio— • fit reaidenoe for the r e vlv o ta of 
ancient pageantiy. The papal ball ci confiimatiaii faj 
Pius lY. was dated on the 6th Jnlj 156S. Hkitoriana 
have carefiillj informed na what dreaa the Knighta 
wore» and they are so eloquent and so minnte in 
their deecription that fatiire timea are lik^ to know 
more of the deeds of the taflora of the Order than of 
the exploits of the Knighta. Several popea oanfined 
additional privOq^ on the Order; and Benedict XiV. 
granted them the ri^t of audience without leaving 
Uieir swords in the papal antechambet; a privilege 
which is enjoyed by other Orders and by foreign diplo- 
matic agents at Borne, whoee tongoes certainly were 
more likely to offend his holiness than their swocdsw 

The Knights of St Stebno maintained a well-ap- 
pointed squadron of galleys under thdr own fli^ 
which, when united with the Florentine ships of 
war, formed a small fleet The Duke of flcmnoe 
was quite as much the master of the one as of the 
other ; but the Kni^ts of St Stebno could commit 
acts of piracy without involving him in such direct 
responsibility as would have resulted from the com- 
mission of similar acts by ships under the Florentiiie 
flag. The right of private war&re had ceased, bat 
there were stiU independent sovereigns in Europe 
who possessed neither the wealth nor the power of 
the flights of St Ste&nai 

The importance of gaining the goodwill of the 
Greeks in the struggle between the Christian powen 
and the Othoman government was felt by the Fkcen- 

* At Um dMth of CooMs tlM vBiUd flMi of floRBM and of A* 0i^« off 81 
Staiuo ooiMart«d of djdM« fdkTB^NarK /brwtfiM J7m^ 
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cBAT. n. tinea. Cosmo L attempted to secoie some influence 

in the Archipelago hy estahliahing a Greek colony in 

the island ci Oi^o^ and another at Florence^ hoping 
that these colonists would be able to rouse tiieir 
countiymen in the Oreek islands to join the sultan's 
enemiea Religious Ingotiy destroyed the duke's plans^ 
and even rendered his political project injurious to the 
commerce of his subjects. The council of Florence had 
forbidden the free exerdse of all religious opinions not 
in strict conformity with its decisions^ so that only 
those Oreeks who acknowledged the papal supremacy 
could be allowed to form a dvil and reli^ous com- 
munity. The orthodox, consequently, soon discovered 
that they enjoyed more civil and religious liberty under 
the government of the sultan than at Florence. The 
commerdal jealousy of the people in Italy at this period 
likewise aided the religious bigotiy of the papal courts 
in preventing the Greeks fix>m forming any national 
friendship with the ItaUansL 

The plundering expeditions of the Knights of St 
Stefimo respected neitiier Greek nor Turkidb property 
where booty was to be obtained ; but the Florentine 
government soon discovered that the piratical gains 
of the Order were insufficient to indemnify the State 
for the exclusion of its industrious citizens from all 
participation in the honest trade with the Othoman 
empire. Duke Francesco L therefore sought to con- 
clude a commercial treaty with the Porte in 1577» and 
thereby offiared the Greeks an opportunity of estaUisb- 
ing commerdal houses at L^hom under the protection 
of an Othoman consul During his negotiations with 
the sultan, he attempted to deny all respondbility 
for the conduct ci tiie Knights of St Stefiemo^ but 
the Porte insisted that he should disarm the galleys 
of the Order, and engage that it should grant no 
asristance to the Pope and the King ci Spain. The 
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duke would not accept these conditiona* Thia attempt |^5^ 

to enjoj the profita of legitimate trade in the sultan's 

domiiiionB under one flag, while plundering his sub- 
jecta imder another, having failed, the Medici and the 
Knights of St Ste&no continued their attacks on the 
Othoman empire, and their piratical erpeditions against 
the Greek islands, with redoubled activity. 

In the year 1594 they had a force of three thousand 
two hundred men serving in the Levant The unsucoeae^ 
fill attack ihey made on Chios in the following year 
has been already mentioned.^ Some years later, the 
united squadrons brought the richest prizes that they 
ever made into the port of Leghorn, consisting of the 
fleet from Alexandria^ which was conveying the tribute 
of E^ypt to Coostantiuopla Two galleons^ seven gal* 
leys^ seven hundred prisoners^ and two milUons of 
ducats, was announced as the official value of the booty; 
but much additional profit was made by ransoming 
wealthy prisoners.^ At the beginning of the seven^ 
teenth century, the galleys of the Duke of Florence 
were accounted the best in the Mediterranean^ and they 
carried on war both against the Turks and the Barbaty 
corsairs with the greatest activity** 

The spirit of private warfare, or the love of piracy, 
was so widely spread in Christian Europe^ that we find 
even the English merchant -shipe frequently coming 
into collision with the Turks wherever ^ey me^ 
whether in the Ked Sea or the Mediterranean, and 
both parties appear to have generally acted in a way 
more likely to cause than to prevent such colli^ona* 

■ See p|h ftO-01, mnd K«pUr, Flomtimi BiMtorjf^ t. 2^, 366^ 377. 

* HahuxuTp viiL 169, plun ihk o^fture u ICOfl : Napieri r. 3B8, In lOOfl^ 

> KdoDu, TurkitX Ilittvfj^ \L 8^ S8A. Vtfttyt dr Ltrant, per 1« Blmr doe 
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cd m. plusieun qui cvtitntnt le Due de Florvnoe ou le Qi^nd MalIItv Ja Mille 
plm puLwauit qui le Rol d'Eapagno^ pATOoqiu lee deux pranien Uilta ftmt pha 
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. Enongh has been said to give some idea of theyariom 
caaaea which combined to spread devastation over 
the coasts of Greece^ and produce a sensible diminu- 
tion in the numbers of the Greek race. The poorer 
and more exposed districts were often entirely depo- 
pulated. At the time of the Othoman conquest^ the 
Greeks of the small towns and thickly-peopled rural 
districts were accustomed to live witii more of the 
conveniences of civilisation, and to enjoy more of the 
necessaries^ and even of the luxuries of lif e^ than the 
inhabitants of other countries. When, therefore, their 
bams were destroyed, their wine-presses broken in 
pieces^ their olive-groves burned down, and their silk 
carried off by the corsairs, they were unable to bear 
the privations which these losses entailed. The people 
first crowded into the large cities^ and then gradually 
melted away — a process of depopulation which can 
now be seen going on under the influence of fiscal op- 
pression, and of the total want of an equitable admin- 
istration of justice^ in almost every province of the 
Othoman empire. But, unfortunately for Hellemc 
prides Greece itself under a native government, appears 
to be making as little progress in wealth and industry 
as some provinces of Turkey, and many of its most 
fiiKvoured cities are in a worse condition than they were 
in the sixteenth century. livadea^ which then fur- 
. nisfaed sail-K^oth for the Othoman navy, is now desti- 
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tate of ill indnstij. It grows ak pramt fittile ootton^ 
and leoB flu, and h waSen, peiliaiM^ mora from farig- 
ands ihan it ever did under 1^ TiukB.^ 

Thooj^ the Venetians and Toda wece at peace 
from 1573 to 1644| and both powen kept xsp m Tnj 
considerable naval fixroe for the express p m poee ct 
suppressing piracy, the OiedDi never sofoed mora 
from jniates than dniing this period. Indeed, the fleete 
which were placed to protect them weie often their 
worst oppressors. When there was a want of hands in 
either &et^ the OredD were canned off from th«r homes 
to labour at the oar. The Venetians made slaves of 
them becanse they were heretie^ and the (Hhomana 
becaose they wore infidels. The African corssiis set 
the power of the sultan at defiance^ and the pirates of 
Dalmatia despised the anthority of the rq[iablMV whidk 
could not prevent the ships of Begna from phm- 
dering even in the Adriatic. The great extent of the 
Othoman ooastSi and the innnftnuft emoont of Venetiaii 
property always afloat in commercial undertakings 
held out too many indncements to corsairs to porsoe 
their trade of pillage, for it to be an easy task to ex- 
terminate them. The corsairs of Algiers^ Tnnis^ and 
Tripoli and of Catalonia, Malta, SicUy, Genoa, Tus- 
cany, and Dalmatia — all plundered Oreeoe indiscrimin- 
ately. The capitan pasha only made a vain parade of 
the Othoman fleets, in his annual cruise to collect €b/b 
tributeof the cities and islands of the .£gean Sea. The 
increasing venality of the Othoman governors^ and 
the deep-seated coiruption of the civil administrataon, 
rendered the permanent naval forces which the sand- 
jak beys of the islands were bound to maintain by 
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lAv. n. their tenures^ utterly inefficient.^ The govemmentB of 
Western Europe in alliance with the Porte, and the 
peaceable Oredc subjects of the sultan, were far more 
alarmed at the annual parade of fifty galleys, under the 
capitan pasha^ than tiie corsairs. Kings knew the 
immense power which the Othoman navy could con- 
centrate for any definite object, and the invasion of 
Cyprus proved that even a treaty was no sure guaran- 
tee against a sudden attack. But the corsairs were 
well aware of the defects of the Othoman gaUeys^ and 
the inexperience of their crews in naval operations^ 
when compelled to act separately. Though the Porte 
could repair the losses of the battle of Lepanto with 
unrivalled vigour and celerity, it could never give ade- 
quate protection to the coasts of Greece. 

Historians have generally adopted the opinion that 
the Othoman navy has always been the weakest and 
worst organised branch of the public service in Turkey. 
The losses of several great battles, at various epochs^ 
are cited as proofe of want of naval power and skill, 
instead of being viewed as evidence of the valour and 
discipline of fleets which could bravely prolong a des- 
perate contest The vaunting declamations of Vene- 
tian and Greek writers have even misled some his- 
torians so fjBir as to lead them to describe the Othoman 
navy as characterised by cowardice as well as incapa- 
city. This decision is, however, completely at variance 
with the &cts recorded by history. Though the Turks 
were never a maritime people^ they can boast of as long 

*T1ielMji of RliodM, of VBos and 8uitoriB,of Ghioi, Pypra^ Um Mora^ 
LepMito, Suite ICmu*, Nytpo nt , Ifytflne, Androt aad Sjn, Nftzot uid 
VaSem, and liwntioi^ were boond to funikh a Bambcr of gaueja, aooordiqf 
to tho czftoBt of thcib rer^mMf ; Rhodoa faniddogfonr, CSika tui, aad C^rprai 
■tfTMiy whilo the Moiea oa]j foniehed thiee^ The boiiiIm^ howerer, vaned at 
diflkeot perioda.— See Foyapv d$ Xewral, par le Slew dea Bmm. page 114, 
belorathejaarlMft. When S»m timTalled (ajx 1675V, Nazoi^ Andraa, Myti- 
lena^ and Samoa maintained eadi agaDaj, Chioa nudntatned two^ while Ifyoooe 
nniled with Seripboa to maintain one.— Spon, L 149. See aleo the nainber of 
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a period of tmintemiptod nayal oonqofists as any of 
the Western natiooa. Tbey had no sooner ooiiq[Qiered . 
the Greeks on the sesrooast of Asia Minoir» than they 
found it necessary to fi»nn a naval force in order to 
preserve their oonqoests^ and, like the Bomans^ they 
made energy and courage snj^y the want of maritime 
experience and naval skiH Before the end of the' 
elevendi century the Sdjoak Torka were powerM in 
the Archipelago^ and in iSbe thirteenth centory their 
fleets b^gan to dispate the command of the JBgean and 
of the Qack Sea with the Gredc emperors of OoostaiH 
tinople and Trebisond.^ 

The Othoman navy, however, was not regnlsily 
organised until after the taking of Oonstantinopk^ 
though Sultan Mohammed IL had formed a consider* 
able naval forces and created an admiral to attadc the 
Greek cajntal by sea. That admiral was Sdeimaa 
Balta OgU, and the creek in which he constructed the 
Othoman ahips^ situated above the European castle on 
the Bosphorus, still commemorates the event by re- 
taining the name of Bslta Liman. The first great 
naval enterprise which established the supremacy of 
the Othoman fleet in the Levant was the conquest of 
N^repont» in spite of all the efforts of the Venetiaa 
navy to save it^ A.D. 1475. The present chapter records 
the long series of conquests which followed that bril- 
liant exploit The g^ory of Haireddin (Barbaroesfi), 
who, in 1538, with only one hundred and twen^-two 
galleys^ defeated the combined fleet of the Chnstian 
powers under the great Andrea Doria^ consKBting of 
one hundred and sixty-two galleys and many smaDer 
vessels^ £Eur surpasses that of Don Juan of Austria^ who^ 
with a superior force, gained the well-contested battle 
of Lepanto. The fleet of Barbarossa was long terrible 
in the Italian seas^ and the Turks were ready to dispute 
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n. die masteij of the Grecian waters with Don Juan the 
year after his victory. The siege of Malta and the battle 
of Lepanto reflect no disgrace on the Othoman navy. 
These reverses were more than compensated by the con- 
qnestof Cjrpros^of Tunis»andofCrete. Indeed, history 
offers no example of greater vigour than was displayed 
by the Othoman government in restoring its fleet after 
every great disaster. The defeats of the Othoman 
navy have been as glorious to the Othoman adminis- 
tration as the victories. Nearly a century affcer the 
disastrous fight of Lepanto, the Othoman navy sus- 
tained another great defeat. This happened at the 
entrance of the Dardanelles^ during the war of Candia» 
in 1656y when the Venetian admiral, Mocenigo, des- 
troyed the fleet of Kenaan the capitan pasha. Seventy 
Turkish ships were then taken or sunk ; but the spirit 
of the Othoman administration again rose superior to 
the disaster. The activity of the government^ the 
courage of the naval officers, and the resources of the 
sultan's empire, soon repaired the losses sustained, and 
this defeat^ like that of Lepanto, ultimatdy only in- 
creased the wonder and alarm of the Christian powers. 
The battle of the Dardanelles is also remarkable for 
having awakened the patriotism of a private indivi- 
dual, who, in labouring to rouse the enthusiasm of his 
countrymen, has left an imperishable monument of the 
g^ry of the Turkish navy. Hadji KhalfEi was a derk 
in tiie admiralty at Constantinople, when the great 
loss sustained by the fleet induced him to write a his- 
tory of the naval e]q>loits of the Othomana^ as an 
incentive to every patriotic Mussulman to step forward 
and repair the disaster. He had to remind his coun- 
trymen of a long career of conquest Hadji Ehal£ft 
died shortly after pubUshing his work, before he wit- 
nessed the re-establishment of the naval supremacy of 
the Othoman fleets in the Levant^ for which he was 
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labooring ; bat his litenzy ezertioiis may daim some 
flhare in animating the ToildBh army and navy to bear 
with patience the incredible toila that lender the aege 
of Cuidia the most memorable of modem aiegei^ and 
to display the indcnnitable ooorage that conqnered the 
valour of Morosini, and defeated tike naval scienoe of 
the Venetians. The conq[ae8t of Crete was the laal^ the 
most important, and die most glorious naval oonqnest 
of the Othomans ; and Hadji Ehal&'s {^ory, in oontd- 
buting to that oonqnest^ is nobler and porer than that 
of the warriors who are honoured fiur their exploits as 
mere instruments of their own and Uieir sovereign's 
ambiti<m.^ 

The Othomans were never a maritime people ; €b0f 
had no love of naval enterprise^ and their fleets were 
formed only because politiod neceoAty imposed upon 
them the duty of maintaining a naval force. Hie 
majority of the crew8» when they gained their greatest 
victories, were Christian rayahs^ who had no disposition 
to encounter danger. The Othoman officers and war- 
riors were, consequentiy, obliged to watch the man- 
oeuvres of their own sailors^ who sought to avmd loing- 
ing their ships to dose quarters^ as well as to combat 
their enemies. Tet, under these disadvantagefl^ the naval 
policy of the Othoman government^ and the obstinate 
courage of the Othoman officers^ secured to the sultans 
a supremacy in the Mediterranean for three centuriesi* 
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F. n. The (Hhoman xkxvy was oigpuused to fight battles 
and to efiect oonquests^ but the single ships of which 
it was composed were not fitted out in a way cal- 
coLited to pupnie corsaiis and defend the extensive 
coasts of Gieece. The consequence was that the 
Greeks were exposed to be plundered incessantly. 
A few of the calamities which fdl on this unfortunate 
people may be noticed on account of their importance ; 
but it must not be forgotten that the Knights of Malta^ 
the Knights of St Stephen, and the Tuscan navy, carried 
on similar robberies every day in single ships. In the 
year 1595 a Spanish fleet plundered the Morea, and 
laid Patras in ashes. The Greeks were the principal 
sufferers by this attack; but the Porte being persuaded 
that the successes of the Spaniards had been caused 
by collusion on the part of the rayahs^ the project 
of a general massacre of the Christian population of 
the Othoman empire was seriously discussed in the 
divan. The treatment of the Greeks by the govern- 
ment of Turkey, however, proved less tyrannical than 
that of the Moors and Jews by the court of Spain, 
and the project of extermination ended in the sultan 
merely curdering all unmarried Greeks to quit Con- 
stantinople.^ In the same year a Florentine squadron 
made the attack on Chios which has already been 
noticed. Thou^ unsuccessful as a militaiy operation, 
it caused great suffering to the unarmed Greeks. 

In 1601 the Spaniards and their allies ravaged 
Maina> where they surprised Passava ; and they sub- 
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aequently plundered die idand of Om} In 1608 
the Eni^ts of Malta agun ndoed Fining end in 
the foDowing year tliejr phmdered muxy drff a n c Awn 
villages in Coe.' Bat in the year 1609 ^flj mwtaiwwl 
a great naval defeat from the Othomani^ thoii^^ thej 
sacceeded in ravaging the coast of Kaiammia. In the 
foDowing year, a fleets consisting of Maltese^ FBdHanp 
and Spanish galleys» entend the port of Ooi^ pfamderad 
the town, and canied off a nnmber of the inhabitants 
as prisoners, who, when not ransomed, were compelled 
to work as slaves at the oar. TheFkfentine8q[iiadroQ 
made an unsocoessful attempt to phmder the coast of 
Negrepont ; and the comUned fleH fidled in its attadc 
on Albania, where the Taring having di scovered that a 
Greek bishop served them as a qyy, flayed the nnfortn- 
nate culprit alive.' Abont this time the Christians wen 
treated with unusual severity in the Othoman empire^ 
for the religious bigotry of the Mussulmans was rooaed 
to seek every means of revenging the tyrannical treat- 
ment which had been inflicted on the Mohammedans 
in Spain at their expulsion in 1609> In 1611 the 
galleys of Malta made an unsuccessful attempt to 
plunder the country round Navarin ; bat they suc- 
ceeded in effecting a landing at Kmchries^ sacking 
the town of Corinth, and securing five hundred pri- 
soners.* In 1612 the Florentine gallejrs executed an 
enterprise which had been atten^ited in vain both 
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iL by the Spaniaids and the Knights of Malta. They 
~ Btonned tiie citadel of Cob or Lango, and carried off 
from the island one thousand two hundred prisoners. 
They captured many Turkish merchantmen, and 
rava^ged the coasts of Greece fiN>m the island of 
Leucadia to the island of Cyprus.^ In the year 
1613, the Greek city of Sinope was surprised by the 
Cossacks^ a new race of pirates^ who from this time 
b^an to lay waste the shores of the Black Sea, and 
whose devastations fell almost exdusively on the 
Greeks, who composed the commercial and trading 
population of these coasts.' The losses sustained by 
the Turkish navy in 1612 and 1613 were considerable. 
Even the Cossacks had captured two galleys richly laden 
with government money. To replace the lost ships 
without draining the treasury, the sultan ordered the 
Greeks to build and equip twenty galleys^ and the 
Armenians nine; so that the more the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte were plundered by the Christian 
navies of Western Europe^ the more they were op- 
pressed by the sultan's government.' 
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Sultan Mobammad IL doaad the Black Sea to emj 
Chriatiaa power. Afker captaniig in aoooeaakm aU tlia 
towna poBBessed bj the Genoeaa in Aaa Minm and the 
Crimea^ and destroying their oommercial eatahliab- 
mentB^ in the year 1475 he oocapied Ct&k (HMn- 
dofiia) and Tana (Aaof), the great depAta of their 
eastern tiade^ and expelled them from the Vimck B^tL 
From this time the western CSixistiana were prohibited 
from passing oat of the Bosphorosi and daring the 
sLxteendi and seventeenth eentaxiea no Christian flag 
was allowed to navigato the Baxine. All know- 
ledge of its shores waa losl^ its cities lay beyond 
the sphere of trader and the ooontries onoe frequented 
by Genoese and Venetian merdbanto became aa modi 
a region of mysteiy aa diey had been before Jason 
made his voyage in search of the golden fleeoei 
But the seamen of Genoa still repeated vagae tales 
of the wealth once gained by navigating its stcnmy 
waters, and the merchants cherished traditions of the 
riches of Caffa and the splendoar of TreUaond. 

The commercial system of the Othoman government 
has generally allowed importation to be freely caiiied 
on at fixed datie^ bat it has prohibited the expcntation 
of the necessaries of life withoat a special licoise^ and 
it has subjected most other articles of export to restric- 
tions and monopolies. Under this system, trade soon 
languished when foreign competition was exdnded. 
The cities on the shores of the Black Sea» which had 
been rich and populous until the time of their con- 
quest by the Oihomans, declined and fell into raina. 
The sites of many were deserted. CSienon itself 
ceased to exist The plains, which had famished 
Athens with grain, were uncultivated, and thinly 
peopled by nomades. Extenmve provinces became 
utterly desolate, and at last received a new race of 
inhabitants^ composed of exiles from Poland and 
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cKAP. n. fii^tr?6 slaves from Bosaia^ who foimed several in- 
dependent communities under the name of Cossacks. 
1^ Cossacks who inhabited the banks of the Dnieper, 
being orthodox Christians, waged a constant war&ie 
with the Turks and Tartars^ and, like the Bnssians^ 
who had inhabited these provinces before the inva- 
sion of the Mongols, often sought plunder and slaves 
hy making piratical expeditions with small vessels in 
IheBlackSea. 

In 1624 the Cossacks entered the Bosphoms with a 
fleet of one hundred and fiAy small galleys^ canying 
each about forty men. They plundered BuyukderS, 
Yenikeni, and Stenia, setting fire to the buildings in 
<nder to distract the attention of the Turks^ and pre- 
vent their being immediately pursued, and by this 
manoeuvre they succeeded in escaping with their 
booty. Next year they plundered the environs of 
Trebizond. In 1630 they pillaged the coasts of 
Thrace^ landing at Eili, Heidia^ Sizeboli, Yama^ and 
Baltahik, and collecting a rich booty and many daves. 
In 1639 they fought a naval battle with the Otho- 
man fleet off the Crimea. In 1654 they plundered 
the European coast near Baltshik, and the Asiatic 
coast in ^e neighbourhood of Er^U ; nor did these 
ravages of the Cossacks cease, until the final conquest 
of Crete and the peace with Yenice enabled the Porte 
to send a large division of the Othoman fleet into the 
Black 8ea^ to blockade the mouths of the rivers from 
which the Cossack boats issued on their plundering 
e]q)editionaL 

In 1614, Maina^ which, fix>m its rock-coast and 
precijntous mountains^ was regarded as less exposed 
to the inroads of foreign invaders than the rest of 
Oreeoe^ was vidted by the capitan pasha^ who took 
strong measures to prevent a repetition of such attacks 
as the Spaniards had made in 1601. The success of 
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the invaden had been fccilitetecl by eercfal Gi6Qk% 
both among the deigy and the lattj; and to pie- 
yent the leconenoe of amilar acta of traaaoo, the 
capitan pasha placed gumaona in the fort% and made 
arrangements for the regular payment of the tribute 
to the Porte, which from thia period was cdDectod 
with great regularity. In 1619 a Hoientine ■qoadzon 
ravaged the idands of the Archipelago ; and in 1680 
the Kni^taof Malta plundered the coast of the Mocea 
and captured Castel Totnese^ of which they destroyed 
a part of the worin. In addition to these extenial 
miAerie^ the sujOTeringi of the Oreek population wen 
increased in 1622 by the fiscal oppression of the 
Porte, caused by the successful revolt of the spahiSL 
These troops obtained from the sultan's govetnmeoEfc 
an order which gave them the rig^t of cdlecting the 
haratch as a security for their regular payment Tliia 
right they fiturmed out in districts by public auction in 
the mosque of Mohammed IL at Constantinople. As 
the spahis in every province believed that it waa their 
interest to support the exactions of the fiBomers of the 
haratch from this time^ the measure tended directly 
to accelerate the impoverishment and depopulation of 
Greece.^ 

The war which cost the republic of Venice the idaiid 
of Crete, owed its origin to the incessant irritotion caused 
by the Western coraairs in the Archipelago. SomA 
strong measures adopted by the Venetiana to s upp r o a a 
the piracies committed by Turldah and Barbaiy corsain 
in the Adriatic, created much dimatisfaetion on the part 
of the Othoman government which looked chiefy to 
the Mohammedan coraairs as a protection against the 
Christian corsain in the Levant and considered it the 
duty of the Venetians to suppress the piracies of these 
Christians. The Porte at last resolved to seek aprofit- 
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lAF. n. aUe levenge^ and a pretext soon presented iteelf In 
1644 some Maltese galleys made a prize ii?hich offended 
the personal feelings of the reigning sultan^ Ibrahim. 
Some quarrds in the Serai had induced the Eislaraga 
to undertake the pilgrimage to Mecca. HesaQed&om 
Constantinople with three gaUeys^ in which he had 
embarked his immense wealth. Among his slaves was 
the nurse of the eldest son of Ibrahim, the future Sultan 
Mohammed IV. The Knights of Malta were duly in- 
formed of his departure by their spies. They attacked 
and captured the galleys^ after a desperate combat, in 
which the Eislaraga and most of the Turks of rank 
on board were slain. Three hundred and fifty men, 
and thirty women, several of whom were young and 
beautiful, were, however, secured as slaves. Ajmong 
these was the young nurse with her child, whom the 
Knights of Malta pretended was a son of Sultan 
Ibrahim. The Maltese carried their prizes into the 
seduded port of Elalismene, on the southern coast of 
Cret^ in order to refit. 

When the news of this capture reached Constanti- 
nople the sultan was strongly urged to avenge the 
insult ; and as he feared to attack Malt% he resolved to 
make the Venetians responsible for the shelter which 
Crete had afforded to the corsairs. The Porte affected 
to consider Venice as a tributary State, which was 
bound to keep the Arohipdago firee from Christian cor- 
sairs^ in return for the great commercial privileges it 
enjoyed in the Othoman empire. Immediate prepara- 
tions were made for attacking Crete, but the project 
was concealed from the Venetian senate, under the 
pretence of directing the expedition against Malta. 
The Venetians^ however, had good reason for condud- 
ing that their possessions offerod a more inviting lure 
to the ambition of the Othomans than the fortress of 
Malta^ and that Crete would be invaded in the same 
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aolved to make eroy ncrifioe to amnd wie. ^ Tlioiig|b 

ihe sultan lemained at peace with the reinbfic^ sevetal 
circamstaiioes oocnired whidb coiiTiiioed the seoale tibast 
hostilities could not be avoided. A Venetiaii sli^ 
Uden with stores for (2aiidia» was attacked by some 
Turkish conaiia. One of the Turkish ships was saiik» 
but the othen wfaidb escaped qmad Hbe rcpcst as fiir 
as CoiistantinopK that ^mj had been assailed by the 
Venetians.^ Tet^ as the soUan stiU refrained from 
dedsiing war, the republic hoped that its erplsinitioni^ 
both with reg^ totheimpossifailityofpravutiiigtlie 
entrance of the Maltew into the desert p<»tin Cketa^ 
and the proofr that die tnnepoit had mij acted in 
self-defenoe^ wore satisfactoiy to the Porta Hie re- 
public flattered itself that the storm preparing at Ooai- 
stantinople would really burst on Make. 

The Othoman expedition, after awwinbling its forom 
at Chios and Carystos, and embarking additional troops 
at the port of Thernusi, in Argolis^ collected its idiole 
force at Navarin. It was not until it sailed from that 
port that the real object of attadc was announced to 
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oBAP. n. the captains of the ships. The announcement was 
xeceived with enthusiasm, for the disastrous siege of 
Malta in 1565 made the bravest Turks fearful of attack- 
ing that distant fortress. In the month of June 1645, 
the Othoman annj landed before Canea^ which capitu- 
lated on the 17th of August This treacherous com- 
mencement of the war authorised the Christian powers 
to dispense with all the formalities of international law 
in lending asdstance to the Venetians during the cele- 
brated war of Gandia^ which lasted nearly twenty-five 
years. During this long struggle the Venetians gene- 
rally maintained the superiority at sea^ but they were 
unable to prevent the Othoman navy, whenever it 
exerted its full force, from throwing in supplies of firesh 
troops and ample stores, by which the Othoman army 
was enabled to conmiand the whole island, and kept 
Candia^ and the other fortresses in the hands of the 
republic^ either blockaded or besieged. The Greeks 
generally favoured the Turks, who encouraged them to 
cultivate their lands by purchasing the produce at a 
liberal pricey for the use of the army. Indeed, the 
communications of the invading army with the Otho- 
man empire were so often interruptedfor many months^ 
that^ without the supplies it derived from die Greek 
cultivaton^ it would have been impossible to have 
maintained a footing in Crete. The tact that the 
Othoman troops found the means of persisting in the 
undertaking until success at last rewfurded their perse- 
verance^ is of itself a strong testimony in favour of the 
excellent discipline of the Othoman armies in the field, 
which forms a strange contrast with the venality and 
rapadtyof the dvil and judicial administration atCon- 
stantinople. The Venetians in vain endeavoured to 
compel die Turks to abandon the si^ of Candia, by 
landing troops on different parts of the island and 
destroying the harvests of the Greek inhaUtants. No 
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important nralt was piodiioed \j the partial iVi>aala jli 

tion of 8inaUdi8trictali7lM)dieaof manivliodandiM^ 

ventuia to lanaiii long on ihon^ or to mank to aaj 
great distance from their dupab The ipiiil off pil> 
lage displayed, both bj the offioeia and nMB^geMnDf 
rendered the enterprises of the Venetians iMflwrUuJ as 
military operaticms.^ Thesqnadronsoftherepahfieoftem 
ravaged the coasts of the Othoman empire^ and on one 
occasion they carried off aboat five thousand davea from 
the coast of the Moreai between PMras and Oqsob.* In 
the year 1656, after Mocenigo's greai victoij ai the 
Dardanellee; they took poss essi on of the idandB of 
Tenedos and Lemnos^ bat they were driven from tlieae 
conquests by the Othoman fleet in the following year; 
At the end of the year 1666, the grand viiiai; 
Achmet Kaeprily, one of the greatest ministiwa off the 
Othoman empire^ took the oommand of the riege of 
Candia. The whole naval force of Venice^ and niimer> 
0U8 bands of French and Italian vdonteers^ attempted 
to force the grand virier to raise the siege ; bat the skill 
of the Italian engineers, the valoar of the French 
nobles, and the determined perseverance of Morooni, 
were vain against the strict discipline and steady 
valour of the Othoman troops. The works of the be- 
siegers were pushed forward by the laboars off a 
numerous body of Greek pioneers, and the fire of the 
powerful batteries at last rendered the place imi»n^MflL 
At this crisis Morosini proved liim«ftlf a daring ntafen 
man and a sincere patriot. Whoi he foond thai he 
must surrender the city, he resolved to make his capi- 
tulation the means of purchasing peace frr the repabKa 
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iL The step i^as a bold one^ for though the senate was 
conyiDoed of the necessity of concluding a treaty as 
soon as possible^ the extreme jealousy of the Venetian 
government made it dangerous for Morosini to yenture 
on concluding a treaty withoutexpress authority. Moro- 
sini, however, seeing the peril to which his countxy would 
be exposed, if the favourable moment which now pre- 
sented itself for conduding a peace was lost, assumed all 
the responsibility of the act» and signed the treaty. Its 
conditions were ratified by the senate, but the patriotic 
general was accused of high treason on his return to 
Venice. He was honourably acquitted, but remained for 
many years unemployed. On the 27th September 
1669, Achmet Kueprily received the kejrs of Oandia^ and 
the republic of Venice resigned all right to the island of 
CSrete^ but retained possession of the three insular f or^ 
tresses of Ejirabusa, Suda^ and Spinalonga^ with their 
valuable ports. No fortress is said to have cost so mudi 
blood and treasure, both to the besi^ers and the de- 
fenders^ as Candia ; yet the Greeks, in whose territory 
it was situated, and who could have furnished an army 
from the iohabitants of Crete sufficiently numerous to 
have decided the issue of the contest^ were the people 
on the shores of the Mediterranean who took least part 
in this memorable war. So utterly destitute of all 
national feeling was the Hellenic race at this period.^ 

The podtion of Maina has ^ven that district a de- 
gree of importance in the modem history of Greece 
inonnmensnrate with the numbers of the inhalntants^ 
and with the influence it has exercised on the Greek 
nation. Pedants have termed the Maniats descendants 

*Dafisf UMWwofOuidia,MT«nlof Um iduidi of ih« AitjUpahp vvra 
eomMDad to pigr thoir \aam twioo orar ; lor m iiM Venotkni wnmm tat^ 
mndod Um OM, tiMj loTiod paymont ty loRo^ wbilo IM^ 
bitHilitoi«HUM i»ad uDoant of triUito toilM FtorU.— JUM^ 
fiMl- JHjri^ pw la Fira Bkbod, », S7«l 
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of tlie aiideiit G^ptfteii% tlxNi^ the Bftaim 
extinct before the Bomm oooqiiMt ; anl luitoiy pointe 
deftrij to the aheniAliTC^ that tbej mnet be eidier 
deecoKled from the Helota^ who beoune freemen aftor 
the extinction of the Spertaoi^ or from the Periaflcoi, 
who disappear as a aeparate daaa in the great bod^ of 
Soman provinciala. To an older geneakgy they can 
hftve no pretenaiona. The popolatioii of the twenty- 
four T^aconian towni^ which leoeiTed the confiimatiaii 
of their municipal charten from Angoatnaaa Eteathero- 
Laconea^ consisted of baig^ieE% who^ aa a priYikged 
caate^ would become extinct irhai the towna thej in- 
habited became depopulated ; nor did it ever indude 
the majority of the rural labooren^ from idiom the 
Maniatsmuatbedeaconded. We kam from Panaania^ 
that about a centuiy and a half after tiieae towna 
received their charten^ six had tirmij ceaaed to exist ; 
of the eighteen whose names he recoid^ only eig^t are 
situated within the limits of Maina.^ 

It is said that Maina never submitted to a foreign 
conqueror. Though the assertion is repeated bj many 
writers of authority, it is a vulgar error. It mij^t^ 
perhaps, be said wit^ greater truth, that order and 
justice never reigned in Maina ; but foreign force haa 
more than once established the supremacy of strangera 
since the extinction of the Roman domination. It ia 
impossible not to feel some admiration for a amall 
population which shows itself always ready to make 
some sacrifices to defend its independence against 
foreigners. Our sympathy leads us to overlook the 
evils of the state of anarchy which makea every man a 
warrior, and we fondly admits on the scantiest prooC that 
the patriotic cause which we approve has met with the 
success it merited. A disposition to eolo^^ every 
armed resistance to power has also caused the misap^ 
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cBiF. n. plication of a good deal of rhetoric bj continental 
-writer^ who have made Maina the medium for parad- 
ing a love of liberty which shunned exhaling itself in 
domestic patriotism. The fiact is, that Maina has sub- 
mitted to the domination of the Bomans, the Bjzan- 
tine emperors, the Sdavoniana^ the Franks, the Vene- 
tians^ and the Othoman sultans^ but it has never been 
a servile, and rarelj an obedient province. 

The geographical configuration of the mountain 
range, which forms the great promontory called 
Maina, renders it of difficult access bj land as well 
as by sea^ and it has successfully repulsed many in- 
vaders^ and obtained favourable treatment from every 
conqueror. Its population being dependent for many 
of the necessaries of life on foreign commerce, is easily 
compelled to submit to reasonable terms of capitulation 
when attacked by an enemy powerful enough to occupy 
its ports and blockade its coasts, and prudent enough 
not to attempt any expedition into the interior of the 
country, as was seen by the ease with which the capitan 
pasha compelled it to pay the haratsh in 1614. 

Another prevalent error concerning Maina is^ that 
it is a poor, arid, and desert country. This is very 
far from being the case with its two northern dividons. 
In the year 1843, Maina was more densdy peopled and 
more productive than Attica, excluding Athens from 
the calculation, as being the capital of the Greek 
kingdom, and the seat of a centralised system of ad- 
mimstration. Maina is divided by nature into three 
dividons^ western, eastern, and southern. The dis- 
trict lying to the west of the great ridge of Tay- 
getus overlooks the phiin of Messenia, and possesses 
two ports^ from which its commercial business is 
earned on, Armyros and Vitylos.^ It e^K>rts a con- 
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aideraUe quantity of aDi; oQ, raloiiia^ and red dj^ 
and imports grain and iron. The wealth of tUa 
district in the thirteenth oentory is wientJonad hj 
Pachymeres* and is recorded in a poem written to> 
wards the end of the eij^teenth.^ The eastern dis- 
trict^ of which Marathonisi is the principal port^ is 
nearly as populous and as prodncliTe as the western. 
Its exports consist of vahmia and silk ; boA^ fonnetty; 
it exported a considerable quantity of cotton.* The 
southern district^ on the contnuy^ is a pronumtoij of 
barren rocks^ terminating in Cspe Matapan. It eom- 
mences at T&mov% and is called bj the nortiMm 
Maniats^ as well as bj the other Greeki^ on •^''ftftqnt 
of the manners of its inhabitanti^ Kakavoolia^ the 
land of bad designa The furious winds which gene- 
rally prevail arrest vq^etation; yet^ wherever there 
is a ravine with a little soil, it is laboriously cultivated 
by the women, and Uie population is considerable. 
Wheaten bread is rarely seen, and the common food 
is a black cake made of lupins. The poem already men- 
tioned sarcastically notices its products^ as consiirting of 
quails and the fruit of the cactus. Beans and barlej are 
luxuries.' Its inhabitants have been for ages more cde- 
brated for their piracies than for their independence. 
The Byzantine emperors and the western crusaders 
appear to have found that the only manner by whidi 
they could restrain the piracy of the southern ^^^^tt 
was by destroying all the towns on the coasta. ' Of 

> PMhTiiieraa, L 52. I haT« qooUd Um |)mifi is IMiml Ci 



Tri6ixoW, p. 231. The poem wm fband by CoIomI LMk% and aoaa pvt «C 
H^ with a tranaUtion of tL« remMiidar, k paUklMd byUm ia kk T^wdbA^ 
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Th« Tnoei of the poem wm Qligonki, who hdd Um oOet «f to far ftai i 
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CDAF. n. these towiu^ and of the cistemB which supplied them 
-with water, considerable remains stQl exist After 
the destmction of their towns^ the people became 
even more dependent on piracy for their subsiBtence 
than thqr had been previouslj. Their poverty, their 
strange usages, their patience under privations^ their 
thefts^ their bloodj feuds, and the daring courage 
displayed in their acts of piracy, rendered the 
Kakavouliots the wonder and the terror of the 
other Greeks. The vices of their character and the 
peculiarities of their countiy were thus attributed 
to an the Maniats.' 

The celebrity of Maina^ and the independence it had 
assumed during the war of Gandia^ which secured to it 
the protection of the Venetian fleets induced Achmet 
Eueprily to take measures for its complete subjection. 
He knew that as long as the pirates of Maina remained 
unpunished, and the ports of Maina afforded shelter to 
Venetian and Maltese cruisers^ the commerce of Crete 
would be insecure and the conquest imperfect Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1670, while Achmet was 
reposing at Chios after his victory, he sent Euesy 
AH Pasha with a strong naval and military force 
to re-estaUish the sultan's supremacy in Maina. 
The piratical vesseb of Port Quaglio and of Tzim- 
ova were pursued into their places of refuge^ and 
captured or burned ; but the Othoman force made no 
attempt to attack Ute Kakavouliots in their fiEurtnesses. 
On the other hand, the inhabitants of the northern 
part of Maina^ being dependent on fordgn commerce^ 
were easQy compelled to submit AU Pasha occupied 
the ports of Armyroe^ Vitylos^ and Marathonisi with 
\ his fleets and landed troops^ who succeeded in occupy- 
ing the fortresses of Zarnata^ EieUpha^ and Passava. 
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By this meftDs he obtained complete commeml over 
the communications of the Maniati with the lea. The 
forts were repaired, armed with artOleiy, and strong^ 
garrisoned. No expedition of Torldah troops was at- 
tempted into the interior, bat AU ezecnted the ordetB 
of Achmet Kueprily wiUi abili^ as well as enstgy ; 
he formed alliances with several of the leading diief- 
tains who were engaged in feuds with their nei^boox% 
and bj supplying them with arms and ammunition, and 
refusing to employ Mussulman troopa in their brails^ 
he rendered himself arbiter of their disputes. He then 
showed them that it was in his power to ruin and even 
to starve them, unless they consented to submit to his 
orders and pay haratsh to the suHan. The amount 
which they agreed to pay for haratsh was only fifteen 
purses^ at that time rather more than £1500 sterling ; 
but whether haratsh tickets were distributed by the 
chieftains among the rural population, either in 1614 
or at this time, seems not to be accurately known. By 
some it is asserted to have been the case ; by others it 
is denied. The regular custom-duties were exacted on 
the exports of Maina by the Turkish authmties at 
Armyroe» Zamata, Vitylos^ Eielapha, Marathomai, and 
Passava, but they were generally fermed to Maniat 
chieftains ; while, to repress permanently the piraciea 
on the coasts Othoman gaUeys were stationed at 
Tzimova and Port Qua^^a Bj these measures 
Achmet Kueprily gave a d^pree of security to the 
commerce of the Levant which it had not enjoyed 
for many years ; and his fame as a Btat4wnan in 
Christendom soon rivalled the military glory he 
had gained as the conqueror of Candia. The Otho- 
man ganisons diminished the influence of the diief* 
tains, and deprived many of thoee who had long 
lived by feuds and piracy of their means of liveli- 
hood; but^ at the same time^ property waa not 
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CBAF. n. Tendered more secure^ nor industiy more profitable. 
The Maniatfl^ oonsequentlj, became eager to quit 
their country, and as soon as it was known diat 
tfaejr would meet a good reception from the Neapoli- 
tan viceroys^ a considerable emigration took place to 
Apulia.^ About the same time another colony of 
Maniats emigrated to Corsica.* 

A considerable decrease took place in the numbers 
of the Greek race during the seventeenth century, and 
a still greater decline is observable in the material 
wealth and moral condition of the peopla Com- 
munications by sea and land became more difficult 
for the Greeks^ who were reduced to live in a more 
sedudedy poorer, and ruder manner. In the mean 
time, the numbers of the Turkish landed proprietors 
and militia increased, and janissaries were permanently 
formed into corporations in the principal towns. Thus^ 
the relative importance of the Greek to the Turkish 
population was diminished on the continent^ and in 
the islands misery and the ravages of the corsairs 
were thinning the numbers of the inhabitants. It 
was during this century that many fresh colonies of 
Albanians took possession of the Hellenic soil' The 
Greeks were never so much depressed and despised, 

> spoil, L 188. Gend-Sdirtibai ans d«m lagv rot Modon Tom 19/S9 JuUi 
1680^ walGliM Ton dn vnd ftadan dcockwlixdig«i Sadi«n idbigv g 
aagiiiiitaeiidiai Soeknrten hftadtlt, page 10. A nudl Gonnui tnwt^ prinUd 
Ib IttM, wiifeten bj*Toliiiito«r in Uio Saxon eontingoni of the Venotian anny. 

' It WM on the 8d Oekobor 1678, thai an amigimtoi of aaron hvndrad and 
tdtf panona took plaoa from Vityloa. Tbaaa famfliaa, aftar paaaing tha wintar 
at Qanoa, wara aattlad ^ tha Sanata on landa gnntad to thain b^ tiha BapnUie 
at Faomio in Conioa. Ttk» gwatar part of thaaa ooloniita aio aaidto haTabaan 
axpaDad from tha ialand on aaoonnt of thair attaebmani to G«no% In tha jaar 
1780, whan tha Coraieana rabdlad, hot a faw funOiaa nmainad at Ajaoeio 
whan nnnoa took poanaaion of Oowiaa^— Villfrmafai, &tai AteorifiM mw titai 
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* Th» majoritj of tha piiaaantiy of tha iahuad of loa naa of tha Albanian 
raea in tha aari j part of tha aarantaanth aantur. If aqj of thair difiianlanla 
Nmain at pnaenl^ thaj baTo f onottan thair langoi^a, and kid aaida thair 
pacoUar cnatoma. Aa p raaa n t tnhaUtanta appaar to ba antira^ Graak. — 
AI«lMiiibr/<l«ib&iitf-&ijii,parlaPteaRi£i^887. Tha Albaniaai w«ro 
aattlad in loa by Maik Griqw, brothar of John IIL, Duka of Kaxua^ Ajx 1488- 
146U— Hiffaiw mmtmiU dm tutritnM Dmm dt Unk^ 814. 
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and never was the number of xen^ptdea ao coxuider- i.^ 
able among the middle and lower oiden of aocietf. ^^ 
Immediately after the conquest of the Greek empire^ 
the higher orders had shown much greater readiness to 
forsake their religion than the mass of the nation. We 
find several pashiu of the name of Paleologoa among 
the renegades^ and the learned Geoige Amiroaties of 
Trebizond abandoned the orthodox faith in his de- 
clining years, not to mention innumerable examples 
of less eminent persons. The Greeks at that time 
were not exposed to any veiy serious sufferings on 
account of their religion. They were^ indeed, treated 
with greater toleration by their Mohammedan than by 
their Catholic masters, and they suffered kaa fiscal 
oppression from the sultans than they had previously 
suffered from their native emperors. Until the end of 
the sixteenth centuiy the Othoman government was 
remarkable for the religious toleration it displayed. 
The Jews, when expelled from Spain, were duLritably 
received in Turkey. The orthodox who were denied 
the exercise of their religious forms in Italy, and the 
heretics who were driven into exile by the ^franny of 
the inquisition, found that toleration in the Othoman 
dominions which was denied in every Christian land. 
The religious bigotry of the Mussulmans waa always 
strong ; but their spirit of persecution waa now 
animated by the injustice and intolerance of the 
Christians — by the expulsion of their co-rdigionluies 
from Spain — and by the refusal of eveiy Christian 
power with whom they held intercourse to allow the 
public exercise of the Mohammedan worship^ and the 
erection of mosques in Christian cities. Still, it was 
not from direct oppression that the number of the 
Greek renegades was increased towards the middle 
of the seventeenth centuiy. Those who quitted the 
orthodox faith were led to take that step by a 
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CHAP. iL feelixig of despair at their despised podtion 
society^ and bj a desire to bear arms and mix 
active life. The spirit of the age was military, a 
violence was one of its characteristics. The Gre< 
could onlj defend their families against the insolei 
of the Turks and the rapacity of the Frank corsa 
by changing their religion ; when galled by acts 
injustice, and eager for revenge, they often flew 
the most violent and most effectual remedy th 
imagination could suggest^ and embraced Mohamn 

David Chytrssus, who witnessed the public rejoicii 
at the circumcision of Mohammed, the son of Mui 
IIL (aj>. 1582), tells us that he then witnessed 1 
miserable spectode of a great number of Greeks e 
bracing the Mohammedan faitL On this occaed 
about one hundred Christians^ Greeks^ Albanians^ a 
Bulgarians^ daily abjured the Christian reli^on dun 
the whole period of the celebration, which lasted foi 
days.^ Cases of apostasy are even found among t 
highest dignitaries of the orthodox church, and 
1661 an ex-metropolitan of Bhodes had the hone 
of being the first Mussulman who was condemned 
death by a fetva of the muftL* The preponderant i 
fluence of the tribute children and of renegades in t 
administration of the Othoman empire, and the gn 
inducement held out to apostasy, is proved by t 
&ct, that the greater number of the grand viri< 
before the middle of the seventeenth century wi 
eitjier renegades or the children of Christians^ Gree! 
Albanians^ and Sdavonians. Of the forty-eight gra 
^ viziers w1h> succeeded to the office after the conqru 
of Constantinople^ twelve only were native Turks.' 

> Compu* ChjrtnBo^ ffodoqpoH m tg Ib LonioniL IL WL 8tol uid Hmbi 
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laige portMm of the Greek popnlatioii in EabcBa and i 
CSrato emfanoed the Mohaminftikn xeB^^on, and aboni . 
the end of the aerentaenth oentoiy it is aoppoaed liiaft 
at leaat a million of the Mniwnlmana in Eoropo iraa 
deeoended from Chiiatian paienta^ who had abjuxed 
their xdig^on. 
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CHAPTER III. 

80CIAL CONDITION OF THB 0BEEK8 UNTIL THB EXTINCnON OF 
THX TBIBDTB OF CHBDTIAN GHILDBEN. A,l>. 1453-1676L 



ThS OULTITAflOBS Of TBI lOIL BBOOV ■ THS TBUS SErBmHTAlim OV THE 

Gbsbk vatiov Dumoro thbxi gemtubibs — ^Daouirs u tbb vuMBnt avd 

CmUlATIOV OF TBB OBEEK BAOB DUBDTO TBn FKBIOD— A CBBCAZV 
DBOBO or nmOTBICBBT TABBt PL4CB IB TBB MATBBIAL WBAUB Of TBB 
TOWB rOrULATIOB — ^ABUOnTT BBTWBBB TBB GBBBES ABD CaTBOUOB — 
TOLBBATIOB BtBTULTBD BT MOBAMMBD IL—COBTBABT BBTWBBB TBB 
MOBAL OOBVgiOB Of TBB GBBBBS ABD TuBBS AT TBIB PBBIOD— IbFUI* 
BBOB OV MOBAOBItK OB GBOB 800IBTT — POSRIOB Of TBB OBBBK 
GbUBOB at TBB TIMB Of TBB OtBOBAB CoBQUIST— RB-B8TABLISBMBBT OV 
AB ObTBODOZ PaTBUBOB at COBBTABTDrorLB BT XOBAMBBD IL— 4tofO- 
BUOAL BLBCnOBt Of TBB PaTBIABCBB— StOBT Of A TBICB BT WBIOB TBB 
GbBBO rBBTBBD TBAT TBB PaTBIABOB JbBBMIAB BATBD TBB OBUBOBBi 
nr COBBTABTIBOPLB— Tbb ObBBB LAXTT ABSTAIBBD VBOM AfPBAUBO TO 

Otbomab ooubts or juctiob mobb ctbadilt tbab TBB OLBBGT— Ibobbabb 

or BOCLBHABTIOAL OOBBUmOB IB TBB ObTBOOOZ CBUBOB — GbBBBAL 
QOOD OOBDVCT OB TBB UOUIAB OLBBOT IB TBB BUBAL PABIBBB8 FBB- 
•BBTBD TBB FBOFOUBD BBTBBBBOB Of TBB OBBBK PBOPLB BOB TBBIB 
NaTIOBAL CBVBOB — POUTIOAL ABD SOCIAL POSITIOB OB TBB GBBBK 
LAITT—EffBOT Of TBB IXMIOBATIOB Of TBB SfABlBB JbWB IBIO TBB 
LbTABT OB TBB fOBXTIOB Of TBB GBBBE fOFULATIOB IB TBB TOWBB— 
ObDEB VBBTALBBT IB TBB CRIBS Of TBB OtBOMAB BMflBB— EZTIBCTIOB 
J^ TBB TBIBOTB O V CBBISnAB. qjBMML— 

The moral change in the people, produced bj the sab- 
miouon of Greece to the Turka^ was effected with unex- 
ampled rapidity, for a single generation extinguiahed all 
the boasted intelligence of the HeUenic race, and eflhced 
eveiy sentiment of patriotism and moral dignity in the 
higher orders of society. The people resigned them- 
selves to passive slaveiy, but the nobles and dignified 
deigy became active as well as servile ay oophants. The 
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sack of Constantinople, and the depopulation of Trebi- j^^gj^^ 

zondi destroyed the power of the axistocracj, and drove . 

the learned into exile. Thia^ though a calamity to the 
courtiers and pedantSj who had consumed a large por- 
tion of the fiscal burdens imposed on the people, was a 
great national benefit^ since it swept away a daes of 
men who had formed an insuperable barrier to the 
moral improvement of a degraded nation, and to the 
political reform of a comipt administration. The de- 
struction of the influence of the higher classes relieved 
the people &om the trammels of innumerable privilegee 
and monopolies* 

The first effect of the extinction of the Byzantine 
aristocracy, ^ud the flight of the literary men, was to 
constitute the provincial landowners and the peasant 
cultivators of the soil the real representatives of the 
nation. The agricultural classes formed at this period 
the majority of the Greeks, and, though ignorant and 
bigoted, they were far superior to the aristocracy they 
replaced in usefulness and honesty. The inhabitants 
of each rural district, and often of each valley in the 
moimtaina, lived in a state of isolation, connected with 
the world beyond its limits only by the payment of 
taxes to the sultan's government, and of ecclesiastical 
dues to the orthodox churcL They were profoundly 
ignorant of all the political events which were passing 
beyond their own horizon. Their religion alone 
awakened some general ideas in their minds^ but the 
priesthood, to whom they owed these ideas, possessed 
only such elements of knowledge as were accordant 
with a corrupt ecclesiastical system. The intellectual 
cultivatig n. of the Greeks was conseguenUyrestricte J 
for nearly two centuries to a very alight acquaintance 
w ith^tfae n ational hterature, from vHch theyTmSibed 
Uttie inoreTliairarvague persuasion^of tE^ own supe- 
riority over the rest of mankind, aa being Bonxans and 
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m. ChiiiBdaiui — ^tlie trae representatdyes of the ancient 
" conquerors of the world, and the onlj followers of 
the pure orthodox faitL^ This ignorance of the world 
at lioge restricted the feelings of the Greeks to a few 
local and hereditary prejudices. Their thoughts were 
divided between the strict observance of ecclesiastical 
formalities and the eager pursuit of their individual 
interests. Superstition and bigotiy became the most 
prominent national characteristics of the rural popula- 
tion during the following centuries. 

As soon as the great translocations of the inhabi- 
tants of various parts of Greece, effected bj order of 
Mohammed XL, had been completed, and the Othoman 
admimstration regularly established, the condition of 
the rural population was found to be much more 
tolerable under the government of the sultan and his 
pashas than it had been under the Greek emperor and 
his despots. The a g ricultural classes we re harassed 
by fewer exactions of forced labou r, extraordmar y <»n- 
tnbuuon s were rarely levied, and proved a tariffing 
nimrden wnen compared with the endteas f e udaTgfaliga- 

* 'PaifuuM Kok Xfitaruofoi Until the rariTal of learning amoqg th* Oreeta, 
towwdt the end of the lest eentoxy^ wlien they caught the enthnriaim lor 
liber^ aivakened bj the aoooeM of the Amerioan Bevohition, ibtj had be«i 
ptood' of the name of Romana. The i^ipeUataon HeUeoei^ nas glTon only to 
the peguia of aneiant Greeee. i Evan at p reae nt » aHhoaa^ the Graeka haTo 
fanbilMd thehr politkal dTiliaatidn from the Rrandi adiool of Um Berolvtioii, 
ibtj atall arrogate ezdoaiTe orthodoij to their Chiirdi« and the people raatriei 
the appellation of Ghriatiana eoldy to the Baateni Chvroh. Before the oom- 
mcneament of the praaani oentoxy, no modem Greek wo«dd haTo boeated of 
aaj aacaatnl oonneetkm with the pagui HeOenea, aqj mora than he would 
ye* think of pretending to * Pekarie, Dorian, loniai^ or Achalan pedigree. 
The Graeka now orerlook the fMi^ thai where there baTo bean no gmaalociae 



there can be no parity of blood. Of allpeople it mi|^i be thon^^i thai the 
Graeka would be the leaai diapoeed to talk much of tiMir anoestota, aa they 
moat aaeand through immemate proganitoira who h*Te bean daTca and lyoo- 
phante for two thooaand yean, before they reach the hat nm of Uberfer. 
V«^, the blood of Ariatidaa, if H atiU flow & liriiw Tcina. haa flowed throi^^ 
poDuted channek. Tmntim teUa oa that the imo of the old Athenian dtiam 
waa ertinet in hie d»f , and that Athena waa then, aa it ia at «eaeot» peopled 
by an aaaemblage of men of different noaai The natira Atheniana are only 
one-third of the whole population, and of theae miii^ Athenlaai mora than 
one-third ara of liie Albanian race, who atill nae thdr own laafOMe in the 
atraeto of the eapttal of the Graak kiB«doBb— Tae, ^«|. a «k M. 
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tioiu of tibe FtbdI^ or Uie opp resaive extortion B of the 
lE^^m^jOo^^^tjr^'The^iiiateri&l advaBtages en* 
joyed by the bulk of the Greek population at the com^ 
meDoemeat of the Othoman domination appear quickly 
to have reconciled the people to their Mussulmaii 
masters, and even the tithe of their male children was 
not considered too high a price for this inc 
eectirity. A single child of c^ch &mily was sent oat 
into the darkness of Mohammedanism^ as a 5oape offer- 
ing to preserve the desh-pota of a Chriatian generation. 
The tameness and silence with which the Greek iuibI 
population submitted to thla cruel exaction for two 
centuries^ is the strongest proof of the ignorance and 
demoralisation of the HeUenic race 

Thft finrii^iiPAt. nf Oirw^ ebv the Turks diminiflhed the 
extent of coun try peopled by the Greeks. X*Mrge bodieB. 
orthe popuiatigp were removed to Constanti pople an d 
Othfer cill^ uf the buIIAH^ d Cnumona, to replace the 
laikj^es o f w ar, — The l^as^ ansmg from th^e forced 
emigrations would* in all probability, have been boqil 
replaced by the natural increase of the Borviving 
Greek peasantry, had the state of the country allowed 
the cultivators of the soQ to improve their condition. 
But this was the case only to a limited extent. Tiyb 
introduction of the feudal or timaiiot system created % 
Turkish militaiy aristocracy in the rich agricol* 
tuial districts in Greece ; and no condition of socie^ 
has proved more adverse to the increase of populatiaOt 
or to an amelioration of the condition of the people^ 
than that in which a hereditary militia of proprietors 
has formed the predominant daas* On the other handt 
the Greek landowners, who had been in easy circum- 
stances before the conquest^ were no longer able to 
obtain slavea for the cultivation of their estates, nor to 
retain their former serfs by force^ and they oonse- 
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*. m. quentfy soon descended to ihe rank of peasant proprie- 
~* tors^ and were compelled to till their lands with their 
own labour. Their ri^ts of pasturage^ their property 
in finit-beaiing trees of the forest like the Yalonia oak» 
and in wild dye-woodsy their profits from limekilns and 
charcoal, were all confiscated as invasions of the fiisc* 
or transfeired to Torkiah feudatories, who received 
grants of estates in thdr vicinity. The burdens of the 
Greek villagers and peasant proprietors were lightened, 
but the change exterminated the old Greek aristocracy. 
This was certainly no loss to the nation, for never did 
a meaner or more unprincipled set of men exists as we 
find them portrayed in the life-like sketch of the 
ardionts of tiie Morea, by Cantacuzenoe, unless, indeed, 
they be compared with the offidal aristocnu^ created 
by the Othoman administration, and called Fhana- 
riots^ from the filthy quarter of the Fhanar in Con- 
stantinople where they dwelt and carried on their 
mtngueSb 

Even the peasant proprietors in many districts did 
not long enjoy the relief firom oppression which cheered 
them during the early period of the Othoman domina- 
tion. The devastations of war, the incursions of cor^ 
saira^ the exactions of the Othoman officials^ and the 
diminution of consumption, caused by the increased 
difficulties of transport^ entafled the destruction of olive 
groves^ ordbards, and vineyards. The Mussulman drank 
no wine^ hut he loved to sit by a public fountain under 
a broad platane tree. A portion of the water which 
the Greeks had reserved for their gardens^ was turned 
into the court of the mosque^ and wasted on the road- 
side in numerous fountains. Alittie care^ and a sliglht 
increase of esqpenditure^ would have enabled the spring 
to suppty the gardens and the fountains; but few 
things have succeeded that required the smallest degree 
of constant care on the part of the Turkic and nothing 
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has yet prospered that demendirf uutj off pnipoit ^ 
between OthomaiiB and Gxeeka. 
The Oihaman conqaeat soon eflfected a cmwidwaUe 

rao e^ and in which the Greek lanima^ waa mfl ilbt m 
jKregfimiQanL. Several eztenaiYe tnMsta in Thnm^ 
Maoedoniai and Theaaaly were now oceaped hj paa- 
toral tribes from Aaia Minor, called Ynraki^ or wen 
granted as militaiy fiefii to the Seljook Turing wlio had 
taken service nnder the early Othoman wiHaiM^ and 
received the name of Koniarides or loooiana.^ Hmss 
twocksses are probably the only portion of the Monl* 
man population in European Torkey whidi ia not de- 
scended from CSiristian renegadea or from tribnto-cUI- 
dren. The Greeks eeased to form a native element in die 
population of Bulgptfia^ 8ervi% and Bosnia^ when die 
place they had occupied in the urban popolatioii waa 
filled by the Othoman Turks. Even witUn the limits 
of Greece and the Pdoponnesus the Gredc rural popo-' 
lation abandoned the districts ravaged and denuded 
by war to the Albanian raoe^ which extended ita settle- 
ments^ and became the sole inhabitants of many sites 
celebrated in ancient history. The Greek language 
was banished from its dassio haunta. The namea of 
Olympic Ddphi, and Nemea^ were unknown on die 
spot where all the Greeks had assembled. AlTmnian 
peasants cultivated the fields of Marathon and Flatea^ 
drove their ploughshares over the roomy stio o ia of 
the Homeric Mycensa, and fed their flocks on Helicon 
and Pamassua The whole surface of BGeoti% Attic% 
Megarifl, Corinthia^ and Argolis^ a oonrnderaUe pari of 
Laconia, several districts in Messenia^ and a pQEtion of 
Arcadia, Elis, and Achaia^ were colonised by Alhaniam^ 
whose descendants preserve their peculiar language and 
manners, their simple social habits^ and their inde 

■ LHk% TWiMb fa ^Wtli^i Ormm, fiL 174. 
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^ Bystem of agriciiltaie» to the pzeaent day.^ In these 
"* districts the Turks dwelt as a territorial ari8tocraqr» 
while the Greeks only survived in the towns as arti- 
sans and shopkeepers. The colonisation of so laige a 
portion of the eastern shores of Greece by an alien raoe^ 
in an inferior grade of civilisation, was one of the causes 
whidi tended to diminish the influence of ^e Gredc 
race d uring the sixteenth and seventeendi centoriea. 
r ^e energetic government of Mohammed EL revived 
I the commerce of his Greek subjects. The concesedons 
1 which the Italian republics had extorted from the 
\ rapacity and weakness of the Byzantine and Gredc 
\ emperors^ were abolished ; and the Othoman domination 
restored to the Greeks a share in the commerce of the 
Levant Unfortunatel y the fisc al corruption of th e 
aultan^s ^vemment soSh iav o urea the comm erce^f 
foreigneit s more tha n^th^^^ ^t Tuttjvfla Political &dvao=^ 
tages and large presents obtained relaxations of duties 
for the subjects of foreign states^ which individual na- 
tive merchants could not purchase^ and the commerce of 
the Levant was again transferred to the western nations^ 
and the whole coasting trade was destroyed by pirates. 
The Venetians and Genoese laboured indefEitigably to 
secure to themselves commercial monopolies in the 
Othoman empire, and to render the reciprodly of trader 
which they were compelled to grant to the subjects of 
the sultan, an emp^ privilege.' The authority of the 

* ^M iPorai of Dyruo — 

« TlMir pliM ef Urth aloM fa Halt 
To waiidi wlifah Mho Ivthv ivHk 
nun thdr ibW fafaadi of tbo U«k*-^ 
HO mora Ulmlty tmo tbaa moti of hfa rmitn mxpoom, I hsro 
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biiDdrtdiof TiUifwiBGrMot^ aad then art Mmoai'llJi mooMiit in Atlki. 

1b ■pitt of kil«lloll^ oomAitiitioB, and unirwiitj, la wliieh Bu^ 

■ml rWlifrni imiir titn jimn uf ^fir -nnfliintiiiil t«j firir wnnfa nf qriA_ 

* Efw tho mnibUo of Btifpam ownpfajnod to tbo ooltao, m Hm piotootor. of 
«ht okitetoMi of tho VcnoifaB pN«ootiTO mAoB 1b I484» wliieh thiwtoiMd to 
pntoaondtothotndoof Bi^foM. Tho VonoCfaai doekrod tho afatoDOt of 
flMboteto doMDdod OB tho BMlntauaotof thdrfnUbitiTomtaB.— Hmb> 
0mo, Slorim Jt a K mmu. Muntori, Ar^ Jbr. Jkl* xziiL 1191. Sot mom of 
«U ovtet of tho MMito OB tlifa Mlijool iB lIMi^ ^ tM^ t47. 
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Odioman govemmen tp neverthelefla^ enaUed t he Greela ^m&^ 

to raiae their oommerce from the depraM^d cundhfatt . 

mto which it had fallen nnder the Gredk emperog a,^ 
Many restiictioius on tke coaating tnuiie widi tMftuk 
and Venetian posaessiona weie iemoved»aiid the mate- 
rial interestB of the boatmen and petty merchantB of 
Greece were undoubtedly benefited by the oonqneet^ 
though their advantagea were no t bo apparent aa those 
of the cultivators of the soiLa nd of jhe rejgnlar dergy. 
' Sultan Mohammed IL brou^t so groat an alleviation 
of the sufferings of the people^ by putting an end to the 
domestic feuds of the nobles^ the civil wan of the 
despots^ and the fiscal oppression of the emperoi% Uiat 
we must not wonder that he was reg^ed as a bene- 
fSactor by the majority of the Greeks^ in apite of the 
dedamations of orators and historiana The tame sub- 
mission of Greece to the dominion of its earliest Mua^ 
sulman conquerors is at least eaaly explained. Thus 
we find tiiat the material condition of t^Jasec-nBdaai 
in Greec e y^f^ ^^«if1nniMy ^***r*^"^-- ^*^^^ ^"^^ '■»^^** 
the higher orders were exterminated or degraded. 
Unfortunately^ the causes which enabled the people to 
better their condition physically, produced a moral and! 
social debasement of the whole Hellenic race. The 
diminished population lived with little labour in plen- 
teous ease. Olives, oil, firuit^ wine^ and silk were 
abundant. The plains wcts so easily cultivated aa to 
furnish large supplies oCjwrh^^f whidi a part nys ^ 
annually exportecL vemce was dependent on the 
Tittioman empire for the greater part of the grain it 
consumed during the fifteenth and sixteendi centuries ; 
and the liberty of exporting wheat to France fixxm 
C]rpru8^ the Morea^ Negrepont^ and Albania^ was a 
favour which the diplomatic agents of the F ^"fr nf 
France often solicited from the Porte.^ 
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cBAP. n . The Greeks £Euled to secare to ihemselyeB any per- 
manent advantagee from the yaiious fSBkYoaraUe dr- 
cnmstanceB in which they were placed by the levival 
of their commeroey and the increased demand for the 
produce of thdr soil As had been the case for cen- 
tozies^ their national character was in disaccord with 
their position. Partly from the jealous and envious 
disposition that prevents their uniting together for a 
common object^ or acting in concord fo)r any length of 
time^ and partly from the suspicion with which any 
popular action was regarded by the deigy, the Phanar 
riots^ and the Othonum governmen t^ the Greeks could 
ndther form great mercantile associations^ permanent 

" and iniiuential ban king companies^ nor welj-oiganised 
n rol municipaiibea. To lairrjf un a BMttW Md profit- 

'able commerce i)y sea it was necessary to possess large 
and weD-aimed vpssels^ for the frei^t of goods was 
thereby reduced one halt Now, it was only by an- 
gular frkvour and constant bribes to Turkish pashas 
that a Gredc vessel could obtain a license to cany 
arms, or when aimed, escape being treated as a pirate^ 
in consequence of the jealousy of rival merchants in 
every port of the Mediterranean. 

The long contests between the Greek deigy and the 
court of Bome^ which had prevailed from the recogni- 
tion of the papal supremacy by Michael VllL (Paleo- 
logos), were only terminated by the death of the last 
Constantine^ who died in conmiunion with the Pope. 

' Bovoooo iMthar, djwbag iMt>iirii1g, fruity flu^ ooUon, lOk, aad vilonk, ^iwt 
importod into Ifk^ytwUMgndiL— Marin, A>rto^ tommtnU d4 r«a«S- 
•nI,TSL188,fOS. WhM* into Fnno^-^NMoeUiSomB dau$ U Le9m»t, ISL 99L 
Chitlo and gnin wwe wqwrttd from tho Moraa and Boomolia to SieStj mad 
lUiMlIki^ at tho and cf tbo aorontointli eontiiiy.— Spoo, Vogaag JPlitlU, it 
itel675€ll676,iL5.7,19. " 
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wwaimporiad into EM^nd in kuigo ooantitifla ai tho bigini^ of tbo iotm- 
taanth eotttmy. Ei«;liA ihipoTiaitod both ZanU and Gnhaloiik; and ai tho 
lattw iriand thijpidd oipoct dvtiaa to tho rapablio of V«iioo lor oomnli 



alooa^ to tho amooni of fortj^ooaand aondi annually. — VoMm is LtwmwL par 
lo Sionr dflo-fliV«^ «B ram& lesn p^ tf 1^ 4M.. 
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The rdigboft l^gotij of the ordiodoz dngj; wlikli a. 
luidieached the higlMst pitch of fivnifdiiz^ ^ 

yean of the Oxeek empire^ was cihned by Urn cakmi- 
ties which attended the each of Omwitaiitinoplc^ — tat 
the orthodox yiewed thia great cataatn^the aa a drrine 
judgment on the imperial heretic Hie QieA prieal 
hood, in the long atragg^ it caoried on with the im- 
perial govenmient and the papal power, had ancoeeded 
in persuading the pecqple that orthodoxy in doctriBfl^ 
and the strict obaervanoe of eodesiastical tanoa^ wen 
the tme symbola of Greek nationality. Hie Gheefa 
warmly espooaed theae opinions^ and loodly eTpi emed 
their thoughts with all their nsoal volnfaility and oon- 
fidenoe. The orthodox enthnaiaam was nndoiibtedly 
both national and sincere^ yet never did audi a loud 
and general expression of pahHc opinion pcodnce ao 
little moral eflTect Sstory has transmitted the name 
of no orthodox hero to posterity honoored with the 
respect and Uessings even of the Greda themsdyesi 
The real heroes of Eastern nationally at the time of 
the conquest of Greece were the Catholic emperor Oon- 
stantine and the Albanian prince Scandeibei^ and both 
were members of the papal, not of the orthodox dnir^ 
Mohammedan princes have generally beoi more 
tolerant to their unbelieving subjects than CShriatian 
rulers, the commands of the Koran having been 
more implicitly obqred than the precqpts of the Ooqpd. 
Mohammed IL granted the fullest toleration to the 
Greeks which the Koran allows to unbelieven^ and 
motives of policy induced him to add some p^H^^lar 
£ftvours to the general toleration he conceded to all 
his Cihristian subjects. With that consummate pru- 
dence which he displayed on all great occaaona during 
his unfeeling and violent career, he made the religma 
prejudices and bigoted feelings of the (Hrthodox in- 
struments for the furtherance of lus objects^ and fetters 
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for binding the people. He not only tolerated ihe 
political and Bocial influence of the Giedc clergy, but 
, even added to it In displaying this spirit of tolera- 
tion, however, lus object was not to fiEiyour the Chiis- 
tian% it was to render the orthodox deigy a useful 
instrument of police for securing the tranquillity of his 
recent conquests. It depended on Mohammed IL, 
after the taking of Constantinople^ to render the Greeks 
an expatriated race like the Jews, for their military 
weakness, political incompetency, and moral d^rada- 
tion, had rendered them powerless to resist their con- 
queror. Four rival nations, each equal to the Greeks 
in number, were competing for lus fieivour, and could 
have filled up any void created by forcible transloca- 
tions of the Hellenic race. Had Mohammed ILtreftte^^ 
I'^reece as Ferdinand ^mdr^jj) ^a^ treated Granada, 
rTurfis^SSiavonians^ YaUachians, imd Albanians would 

:^ KaveTiEBta ndj p iKarn ^ed'ther ciiuiilry. -^' Bttt ' thy Wfl - 

1 quefor chose a nobler afid* ft "Wtsar course. He fdt the 
' fidlest confidence that lus mental superiority would 
enable him to direct tiie minds of the Greelm, and to 
master their intellects as easily and effectually as he 
had conquered their persons^ and without fear he gave 
I them a new centre of nationali^ by restoring the 
[<ttth odox patriarchate of Constantinople. He united 
all tiie dissevered members of thie orthodox church 
under a central authority, over stdch he exercised a 
direct control as its real head, /^e boon thus volun- 
tarily conferred on the Gredc im&on enlisted the pre- 
' judioes and bigotry of the people in the cause of the 
saltan's go vemm^tj He was accepted as the temporal 
head of the OTt hodS c c hurch , because lie w as r^;arde3 
as its protector^igainsrUatholidiiL ' By this ini^ciious 
gift ^ '^Boltan purchased the subservience of the 
Greeks^ and for the two succeeding centuries lus suo- 
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oeitcm wera die admowledged dsEsoden of the ofdio- ^ 
dox ageinst the pteteneioiis of tlie popee. 

It must be owned that the oontnet between Mu- 
milnuui tdention and papal intol er ance waa too gating 
not to extort aome aentinienta of gratitade towaida the 
sultan, even from the hard character and utter aelfiah- 
neaa of the Greek people. While the pope and the 
Christian prinoea in Western Europe were fierce in 
their persecution of heresy, and eager to extend the 
crudtiea of the inquisition, the saltans of Turfcej and 
Egypt were mild in their treatment of unbdieven^ and 
tderant in the exercise of their undoubted authoiitf 
as absolute aovereigiia. Not only waa the Qixiatian 
treated with more humani^ in Mussulman coontiieB 
than the Mohammedans were treated in Christian lands; 
even the orthodox Gredc met with more toleration from 
Mussulmans than from Cktholics ; and the knowledge 
of this difference formed one strong reason for the pre- * 
ferenoe with which the Gredcs dung to the gorem- 
ment of the Othoman sultans in their wars with the 
Christian powers for more than two centuries. 

Of one sad fact history leaves no doubt : The fiibde 
of Greek sodety, private as well as public, was uttedf 
corrupt Vice was more universal among the Greeb 
than among the Turks. The venali^ of Greek offidsh 
an d the cowardice of l/reek arm iei. hyi ftllOWfid Vk. 
Othoman tribe to found an empire by c onquests fr«i^ , 
t he QiihA b: — TttT'SKBeand rapidity 'with which die ! 
GfBek nation was subdued, and the tameness wtA 
which the people bore the yoke imposed on them, pron i 
that the moral degradation of the masses contributed 
as much to the national calamities as the worth le ss n en 
of the aristocracy and the dergy, or as the corruptioa 
of the imperial government. The moral inferior^ of 
the Greek race at this period is fordUy intruded oa 
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csAP. UL the attention of tiie reader of Othoman histoiy. The 
ordiodoz Mussulman was remarkable for hiis strict 
observance of the moral obligations of the Moham- 
medan law ; but the orthodox Christian neglected tiie 
great moral precepts of his religion, and was only at- 
tentive to the distinctive ceremonies and peculiar for- 
malities of his own church. A strong sense of duty 
directed and controlled the conduct of the Mussulman 
in the everyday actions of life ; while among the 
Greeks a sense of du^ seems to have failed entirely, 
and there appears to have been an utter want of those 
deep mental convictions necessary to produce moral 
rectitude. Yet^ among the Othomana^ we find that 
the strict observance of all the outward formalities of 
their law was united with a profound devotion to its 
moral and religious ordinances. This remarkable 
drcomstance must have originated in the wise system 
of education which enabled the Othoman Turk to 
emerge as a superior being from the corrupted popula- 
tions of the Seljouk and Greek empires. Among the 
Greeks the regidar performance of church ceremonies^ 
and the fulfilment of some vain penance, became an 
apology for neglecting the weightiest obligations of 
Christ's moral law. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries^ Islam breathed fiedth into the hearts of its 
votaries^ while orthodoxy deadened the moral feelings 
of the soul, by using idolatrous forms as a substitute 
for futh. Tlus spiritual elevation of Mohammedans 
long continued to form a marked contrast with the 
degraded moral condition of the orthodox Christiana 
No period of Greek history offers us so sad an example 
\ of tiie perversi^ with which man can stray firom the 

guidance of truth, and set up the ordinances of man's 
imagination above the laws of Grod. 

1^ nature of Mohammedanism gives it a political 
advantage over Christianity, which must not be over- 
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looked in ex&miniiig the lelaUons between the OtJu>- t^ 

mans and the Greeka. The outwatd fornu of iBlam are 

an inherent portion of its doctrinea ; they are teste of 
religion, not of orthodoxy ; and the public manner in 
which they are hourly exhibited unite all MnssulinanB 
together aa one people^ while by theae very forma a 
strong line of separation is drawn between them and 
the rest of mankind. '^TThus all Mohammedans living 
in constant intercourse with Christians feel and act as 
if they composed one nation. The Arah^ the Mongol^ 
and the Turk, find that their common religion effaces 
their national differenc^j^^ ^ U^j^ — ^*^ --^**4X£jj , 

Christianity presents a very different aspect The 
religioUB divisions of Christians form aa strong con- 
trasts as their national distinctioua The Catholic and 
Orthodox Greeks are as completely separated aa the 
Greeks and Armenians, The Orthodox and the Catho- 
lics, the Armenians^ the Nestorians^ and the Jacobites^ 
are as much separated by the articles of their faith aa 
by the diversity of their nations. Those beyond the 
pale of Christianity could hardly believe that Chrift^ 
tianity was really one religion, so marked were the 
distinctions among Chriatians^ and bo violent the ani- 
mosity which the rival churches entertained to one 
another. In the individual, the contrast was as great 
as in the mass. The Mohammedan generally obeyed 
the commands of his prophet to the letter ; while the 
Christian assumed the wildest license in interpreting 
the word of God- The pope taught publicly that the 
doctrines of Christ were not of universal applicataon, 
and assumed the power of authorising Christian princes 
to violate the promises they made to infidels even after 
they had sworn on tjie Gospel that they would keep 
their word.^ This moral laxity among Chiistianfl^ 

) Two exMmpl«i wvra uotonats In th# EuL Popv fit^Diua rV. Bxdlwd 
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m. and want of an all-pervadmg religiouB fedtli, was ihe 
"" principal cause of the apostasies so prevalent in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Othoman aimy 
and administration were filled with Christian rene- 
gades^ while hardly an example conld be foond of a 
Mdhammedan forsaking his religion. 

The fermenting leaven of self-destruction, which 
exists in all corporate bodies placed beyond the direct 
control of public opinion, had so corrupted the Gredc 
deigy in the fifteenth century, that the cause of Chris- 
tianity sufiered by the conduct of its priesthood. Be- 
Ugion was the predominant feature of society ; but the 
religion of the Greeks was far removed from the puri^ 
of the apostolic precepts^ and from the mild doctrines 
of Christiani^. The characteristics of modem Greek 
religion were then austerity and superstition, two 
quaUties impressed on it by monastic influence. The 
dignified deigy, who had long exercised considerable 
authority in civil afiisura^ could only be chosen from 
among the monks. This prerogative extended the 
authority of monachism, by making the monastery 
a path to wealth and power as well as to heaven. 
Men of rank sent their children into the monastery 
as a means of securing them a high social position. 
History afibrds innumerable examples of the £Euality 
• with which single classes of society can fidsify the 
opinions of a nation, — so that there is nothing surpris- 
ing in the power and corruption of monachism in 
Greeoa Ambition introduced the sprit of intrigue 
• among the monksi and a wish to conceal the vices of 
the clergy spread religious hypocrisy throu^^ the whole 
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which speak mort phdnfy to the human undfifstanding. 

Under numastac infinenoe^ it became the hi^^ieat lirtiie 
in a Greek to repudiate many of his dutiea to his 
oountiy and his ^Dow-creatnrei^ in order to secure a 
reputation of sancti^ as a monk. Some rose to power 
as courtien^ others as demagogues. The most worth- 
less monk was aUowed privileges denied to the beet 
citizen. The prevailiDg hypocrisy, it is tme^ oouU not 
conceal the truth from aU. The common sense of the 
people ventured at times to question the pietansiaii 
that the monk was always a better man on account of 
his monastic garb ; but it was nevertheless general^ 
believed that the profession of monachism was a valid 
reason for exemption from punishment in this wcnU, 
and a sure mitigation of divine wrath in the worid to 
come. The homage rendered to tiie monastic order 
was consequentiy veiy greats and the monasteiy be- 
came a retreat for the intriguing priest as well as for 
the pious enthusiast 

The fermentation of monastic society in the East had 
passed into a princqde of corruption b^ore thefifteentii 
century. The Gredc Church had dedined with the 
Byzantine Empire. No examples were any looger to 
be found of that zealous abnq^on of humani^ whidi 
elevated men for life on the tops of columns^ or perched 
them in the branches of trees. Even the active charity 
which reflects some rays of glory on the daikesfc 
periods of Byzantine history, was almost extinct The 
Stylites and Dendrites of earlier times ; the hospitals 
ji of Constantinople^ And the names of tiie saints who 

t1 have been admitted into the Greek calendar for deeds 

of true Christian charity, form part of the social 
records of mankind in the East But in the fifteenth 
century the moral and physical weakness of the Greek 
race rendered it incapable of emulating the stem sufhr- 
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m mg^ or of feeling the tender eymiMidiif^ of Byxutme 
" society. Kcckanmrtacsl lesrning derBneii, Igrpocrisjr 
incressed, and tigotiy beomes ggtiaal f a Hie moms- 
teries no longer supported hnnpHah and poor-lioiiaei^ 
nor did the monla any longer stofy as plEjaciani^ and 
serve as attendants on the sick. Tliose wlio could not 
advance in tbe career of eodeaastieal preferment^ 
tamed their attention to mm^-makii^ lliej fie- 
qnentedthe pablic marts as dealos in pictorea^ ancient 
and modern, proEuie and sacred ; hot as picture- 
dealing alone was not snfBdent to enrich them, maiqr 
became catde-dealecs and wocl-merdiantiL Those 
who restricted their attention to cnUivating and 
extending the rdigioos influence of their oideE; dealt 
onty in sacred images — the ^Ided pictures whicE had 
been the abomination of the Iccmodasts — and excited 
the people to purchase them at an exoibitant pricey by 
foi]^d virions and pretended mirarlps Knstathios^ 
Archbishc^ of Thessalonica in the tweUih centoiy, a 
man of Tirtne and a scholar, whose commentaries on 
Homer and Dionyrins Periegetes are still studied by 
the learned, dedarefl^ that even in his time the monks 
had bq;an to sell the ancient manuscripts in the 
lilraries of the monasteries.^ The ignorance and vices 
of the monks were long the subject of snimadTersion ; 
bat in this matter, as in many others, Grredc society 
proved incompetent to reform its own abuses. TIm 
destroctiTe energy of a foreign conqueror was neces- 
sary to sweep away abuses^ and open a fidd £or 
inqiroTemenL* 

Many of the social vices of the Gredcs under the 
domination of the Othomana, must be traced back to 
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the oorrapt monastdo influence predominant in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth oentoriea. The monks tanj^ 
the people tiiat ayaiice and extortion mi^t be atoned 
for by prostrations and fiasting. Intolenmce became a 
national chaiacteristia The hatred of foreigners^ 
which Strabo cites as a mark of utter barbarism, grew 
to be the prominent feature of Greek nationali^.^ 

The complete separation effected by monachism in 
the social standing of the regular and secolar deigy — 
between the bishop and the parish priest— exercised a 
corrupting influence on the whole deigy. The monks 
and the dignified deigy became intriguers at Turkiah 
divans^ flatterers of Otiioman offidals^ and systematie 
spies on the conduct of the parish priests^ and on the 
patriotic sentiments of the laity. They served for 
three centuries as the most efficient agents of tiie 
Othoman government^ in repressing the naticmal aspi- 
rations for independence among the Greeks. 

The only administrative authority which was not 
entirely annihilated by the Othoman conquest^ was that 
of the church. The modem Greeks boast that tibdr 
church, having survived the loss of their independence^ 
was tiie means of preserving their natiouali^ during 
three centuries of servitude. This must be admitted 
only to a very limited extent The Greek dergy, 
doubUess, by becoming the agents of the saltan's 
government secured a legal position in the Othoman 
empire to tiie orthodox Christians ; but tiie primary 
cause of the persevering endurance of the Hdlenio 
race was in its own obstinate nationality not in the 
ecdesiastical organisation which was capable of being 
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Q BAF.ii L converted into an instrament of Oihoman oppression. 
The virtues of the rural population, and not the power 
of the church, preserved the nation. The church of the 
East was orthodox, not Greek. 

The Greek church received from Mohammed U. an 
oiganisation which rendered it subservient to his will ; 
but the Greek clergy were the active agents in their 
own degradation. In judging the relations between 
the conquered and the conquerors^ we must not allow 
our detestation of lyranny to nourish in our minds a 
feeling of sjrmpathy for tlie servility of parasites. No 
class of men can long remain undeserving of the social 
position it occupies ; even the misfortunes of nations 
are generally the direct consequence of their own 
vicea^ social or politicaL 

One great temporal characteristic of C!hristianity is^ 
that it connected mankind by higher and more uni* 
versal ties than those of nationality. It taught men 
of eveiy race and language that religion ought to bind 
them together by ties which no political prejudices 
ought to have strength to sever, and thus revealed how 
the progress of human civilisation is practically con- 
nected with the observance of the divine precepts of 
Christ The Greeks have never admitted this truth 
into their minds. On the contrary, they have laboured 
strenuously to corrupt Christianity' by the infusion of 
a national spirit Their church is a great effort to 
make Christianity a Greek institution ; and when the 
pure principles of religion were found to beat variance 
with ecclesiastical restrictions^ the Greeks made eccle- 
siastical orthodoxy, not Christian piety, the essence ,of 
\ their national chuicL They resuscitated the spirit of 

Paganism under a new form. At a v^ early period 
the Greeks had placed the Gospel in a subordinate 
position to councils of the church, by making them the 
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lawgivetB of Chri&tiajiB^ instead of restricting them to ^" 
their true sphere as interpreteis of the Qospel: 

Mohammed IL understood perfectlj the character of 
his subjects. He spoke their language) and knew their 
thoughts. nAiter the conquest of Constantinople^ he 
availed himself of the hoaiy bigotry and infantine 
vanity of Hellemc dotage to use the Greek Church as 
a means of enslaving the nation. The orthodox cleigjr 
had separated themselves from the imperial govern- 
ment before the taking of Constantinople, and Mo- 
hammed IL availed himself of the hostile feeUng with 
which the orthodox regarded the last unfortunate 
emperor, to attach that powerful party to his govern- 
ment The last patriarch during the Greek empire 
had retired to Eome in the year 1451, who^ he died 
eight years later.^ The sultan found the Greek Church 
in such a state of disorganisation from its disputes 
with the Emperor Constantine and the flight of the 
patriarcfa> as to admit of his reconstituting its 
hierarchy, without violence, according to his own poli- 
tical views. The orthodox party was restored to 
power, and Mohammed II* selected its leader, (^eorg e 
Scbolarios, who assumed the monastic name of Gen- 
nadios, to fill the office of patriarch, and act as minia* 
ter of public instmctioD and ecclesiastical affairs for 
the Sublime Porte. Gennadios was respected by bis 
countrymen for his learning and morality ; but hia 
public conduct testifies that he had more than ma 
ordinary share of the narrow-minded bigotty which 
perverted the judgment of bis contemporarieflL 

When the unfortunate Emperor Constantdne XL con- 
firmed the union of the Greek and Latin Churches in the 
year 1452, Gennadios exerted all his infiuence to pre^ 
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cRAF. m. vent the orthodox finom assisting the schismatic emperor 
in the defence of Constantinople. His bigotry so com- 
pletely eztingoished his patriotic feelings that he pre- 
• dieted the destruction of the Greek empire as a punish- 
ment which Heaven would inflict on the people, to mark 
Gk)d% reprobation of Constantine's fall from orthodoxy. 
Sultan Mohammed, who spoke Greek fluently, and 
who was perfectly acquainted with the influence the 
different parties in Uie church possessed over the 
people^ treated the most popular of the deigy with 
marked fetvour.^ He saw the advantage he would 
derive firom using them as his agents in reconciling the 
laity to the Othoman domination. With that profound 
political skill which enabled him to use men as the 
instruments of his ends» he selected the bigoted Gen- 
nadios as the new orthodox patriarch, as an instrument 
to obtain for himseli^ though a Mohammedan prince, 
the ancient personal position of the Byzantine sove- 
reigns as protector of the orthodox church, and master 
of the Gredc hierarchy. His policy was completely 
successfuL The sultans never involved themselves in 
ecclesiastical disputes. The contempt which the Mus- 
sulmans then entertained for all Christians saved 
them from this foUy ; to them the Orthodox and the 
Catholic were equally distant from the li^t of trutL 
. Theological differences and church government only 
interested them as questions of public order and police, 
and personal preferences were only determined by 
pecuniary payments. Hence the Greek Church was for 
. a long period left at liberty to arrange its own internal 
affiurs ; its' vices and its virtues were the spontaneous 

^ efforts of its own members ; its religious action was 
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rarely interfered witli, bo that it must bear the blame ^^a 
if morality and faith did DOt prosper within ita bosonx — 

It is generally said that, in virtue of the privileges 
conceded by Mohammed IL to the Greek Church, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople ia elected by an assembly 
composed of Greek bishops who happen to be officially 
resident at the seat of the patriarchate, joined to a 
certain number of the neighbouring dez^. under the 
presidency of the metropolitan of Heraclea.' Bat 
the truth is^ that the Patriarch of Constantinople is 
appointed by the eultan pretty much in tibe same wmy 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury is appointed by tlie 
sovereign of England, Mohammed IL, after naming 
Gennadios patriarch, wished him to be instituted in hia 
ecclesiastical dignity according to the ancient ceremonial 
of the church, in order to secure his election from pro- 
ducing new dissensions among a disturbed deigy. 
The great obj^t of the sultan was to re-establish the 
patriarchate in such a manner as to give it the greatest 
influence over the minds of the whole body of the 
orthodox clergy and laity. The patriarch Gennadios 
and the bishops who survived the taking of Constan- 
tinople, were supported by the Othoman government 
in their exertions to restore the whole fabric of the 
Eastern Church, in outward form as weU as in reli^ous 
doctrine, to its condition before the Council of Flo- 
rence in 1 439. The synods and councils of the Greek 
Church, since the taking of Constanttnople^ have been 
tolerated by the Sublime Porte only so &r as they 
facihtated administrative measures, without conferring 
any independent influence on the Greek deigy. Hie 
rescript of the sultan has always been necessary to 
authorise a bishop to exercise luB ecclesiastical funo^ 
tioDS in the see to which he has been elected.* The 
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L Mohammedan Boveragn, as master of the orthodox 
church, retained in his own hands the unlimited power 
of deposing both patriarchs and Inshops as often as it 
appeared necessary to his government The absolute 
power of condemning every Greek eodesiasticy whether 
patriarch, monk, or parish priest^ to exile or death, was 
a prerogative of the sultan which was never doubted. 

Mohammed IL, neverthelesa^ invested the patriarch 
with privileges which gave him great dvil as well as 
eccJemastical power over his countiymen. He was 
authorised hy the usages of the church to summon 
sjmods and decide ecdesiastical differences; and hy 
Ihe concessions of the sultan, to hold courts of law 
fiv the decUdon of civil cases, with permission to 
enforce his sentences by decrees of excommunication, 
a punishment which few Greeks had courage to en- 
counter. A virtuous and patriotic clergy might have 
rendered these privileges a source of national improve- 
ment^ an incitement to good conduct, and an encourage- 
ment to true religion, for Mohammed and his successors 
would willingly have employed Christians, on whose 
morality they could depend, as a counterpoise to the 
military power of the Seljouk feudatories and the in- 
dependent authority of the Ulema. 

The demoralisation of the clergy and laity was so 
great at the time of the Othoman conquest^ that it 
would have required some time, and patient perse- 
verance on the part of virtuous and able patriarchs^ 
to restore morality to some degree of influence as an 

' element of orthodox society. Gennadios had not even 
the purity of character necessary to stem the current 
of evil, and despairing of his own success in any pro- 
ject for the bcmefit of the church, he resigned the 
patriarchate towards the end of the year 1458, and 
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retired to & monftsteiy of St John the Prectuw>r, on a,ii 

Mont MenUdon, near Serrea Gennadioa^ and the 

three patnarcba who followed him in suocesmon, 
entered on their office without makiiig any pr^ent 
or paying any tribute or porchase^monej to &e 
Porte ; but their goTamment of the church waa dis- 
turbed by internal diaaensiona and intrigues among 
the clergy and laity. The third patmrch, Joasaph, 
a man of a tranquil disposition, was driven frantic 
by the incessant quarrels around him, in which he 
could not avoid taking some port. Despair and die- 
gust at last so far oveipowei^ his reason, that he 
attempted to put an end to his life by throwing 
himself into a welL He was fortunately taken omt 
alivfi^ and the Greeks were spared the scandal of 
hearing that their patriarch had voluntarily plunged 
into the pains of hell to escape the torment of roling 
the orthodox church on earth.^ 

After the conquest of Trebizond, the Greek dergy 
and nobles fonned themselves into two great partiee^ 
the Ckkustantinopolitans and the Trapezuntinea, who 
contended for supremacy at the patriarchate as the 
green and blue factions had striven in the hippo* 
dromes of the Byzantine empire* The exilea of Trfr* 
bizond spared no efforts to place a member of their 
party at the head of the orthodox churck They 
knew that much valuable patronage in the church 
would be placed at their disposal, and, spurred cm 
by interest^ they allowed neither a sense of justioe 
nor a feeling of patriotism to arrest their intriguea. 
To gratify their ambition, they suggested to the soltan 
a new source of revenue, drawn &om the demoralisa^ 
tion of the cleigy and the degradation of their nation. 
The fourth patriarch who was appointed without 
simony was Markos^ a Constantinopolitan. The disseii- 

* C^viiu^ Stttmm Patriitr^eat ItL 
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Up.m. siona which had driven Joasaph frantic increased under 
*"^ Markoi^ and the Trapezontine party broo^t forward 
Tarious charges against him. At last they sapported 
' their petition for hisdeposition by offering to pay into 
the siQtan*s treasury a thousand ducats on the election 
of their own candidate. Mohammed IL is said by a 
Greek historian to have smiled at the intensity' of the 
envy displayed by the Greeks^ which rendered their 
customs^ their laws, and even their religion, powerless 
to restrain their intrigues.^ He accepted the purdiase- 
money* and allowed the Greeks to introduce that black 
stain of simony into their hierarchy which soon spread 
over their whole ecclesiastical establishment. From this 
time simony, which is the worst of ecclesiastical heresies^ 
became a part of the constitution of the orthodox 
chnrdL* 

Simeon of Trebizond, who gained the patriarchal 
throne by this act of simony, lost it by female in- 
fluence. The ladies of the sultan's harem b^an 
already to traffic in promotions. But it would 
answer no good purpose to pursue the history of 
these corruptions into greater detail The bribe 
paid to the Porte at each election was soon in- 
creased, and when it became evident to all that the 
patriarchate could be obtained by money, an addi- 
tional impulse was given to the spirit of intrigue 
and calumny, which has always beat too active in 
Greek society. The vainglory of the Greeks, even 
more than their success, roused the ambition of the 
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Servians, who Bucoeeded in pladiig a Servian monl^ i^o:!* 

named Baphaei on the patriaFchal tlirone of Con* 

stautitiopla as eighth in miccession under Othoman 
dommation. His nomination was purchased hy an 
engagement to render the church liahle to an annual 
tribute of two thousand ducats. 

The account the Greeks give of the Patriarch Raphael 
presents their church In a very contemptible light They 
say that he was a conErmed drunkard, and freq[uently 
appeared at the most solemn services of religion in 
each a condition as to be unable to stand without 
support He was also so ignorant of tiie Greek 
language as to be compelled to use an interpreter in 
his communications with the Greek dex^ who had 
elected him. His love of wine was a just ground for 
his deposition ; his ignorance of Greek ought to havo 
prevented his election.^ 

Maximos^ who succeeded Raphael, had a slit noaeu 
Hifi face had been thus disfigured for defending the 
caufle of Markofl against the Trapezuntine party. Mo- 
hammed IL died during the patriarchate of Maximoa^ 
A.n, 1481. The tenth patriarch was Niphon, metro- 
politan of Thessalonica, whose father was an Albanian 
primate of the Morea, but whose mother was a Greek, 
He was highly esteemed by his contemporaries £0^ his 
eloquence^ but hia moral conduct was not irreproach* 
able^ as appears from an anecdote which proves that 
he was guilty of peijuiy, Simeon of Trebixbnd died 
without leaving any heir to his wealth, which was 
very great Kiphon suborned false witn^see^ in 
order to appropriate the fortune of Simeon to the 
use of the patriarchate. The perjury was discovered 
by the Turks^ and Niphon was deposed.* 

■ Tbv Cliurcli 0/ the Holy ApMtla a\ TbtMiWldt, n«r th« TaidM- f-^ 
whidi ntaki* iii nua» Uiou^h it bM been oonvertul into k nioaaaa^ "If^ 
EhMU tlb* ioBcnpiiufi vrtr 1^« door, amI tb* SMOEpuu oa lh« *^-*Tr of 
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c gAF.m . The misconduct of Uie clergy daily degraded the 
position of the church, and stimulated the avarice 
of the Turks by augmenting tiie offers of purchase- 
' money for ecclesiastical offices. In this public prosti- 
tution of religion, the clergy endeavoured to p^suade 
the people that patriotic feeling, more than personal 
interest^ was the principal motive of their intrigues 
and crimes, and the bigotry of the people prevented 
their scrutinising very severely any conduct likely 
to prove advantageous to the churcL 

The credulity of the Greeks enabled the clergy to 
circulate strange tales to increase thdr popularity. 
We find a curious instance of the ignorance and cre- 
dulity of the people, and of thdr readiness to con- 
found right and wrong for the glory of their church, 
recorded in the history of the patriarchs. Though a 
fetble^ it deserves notice as affording a reflection of the 
national mind* 

During the reign of Suleiman the Law^ver, while 
Loufid Pasha, the historian, was grand virier (a.d. 
1539-1541), the attention of the divan was caQed 
to the circumstance that it was the duty of the 
sultan, as caliph of Islam, to destroy all the places 
of worship possessed by infidels in every town taken 
by storm.^ As Constantinople had been so conquered 
by Mohammed IL, it was consequently the duly of 
Suleiman to shut up all the Greek churches in the 
dtj, or to convert them into mosques. A fetva to 
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tUs effect was delivered by the mufti, and tte snltaa ^ij 
issued an ordmauce to cany it into effect. The ^ 
Patriaicli Jeremiah was smitten with tenor on hear* 
ing the news. Ha immediately mounted his mule 
and hastened to seek an audience of Loofti Paaha^ 
who had always treated him with kindness. The 
grand yizier and the patriarch held a secret con* 
ferenoe^, in which they concerted a scheme for evad- 
ing the execution of the sultan's orders 

A meeting of the divan was held shortly after, for 
the purpose of communicating the ordinance to the 
patriarch and the Greek priests Jeremiah appeared 
before the ministers of the Porte, and stated wili con- 
fidence that Constantinople did not &11 within the 
provisions of the ordinance^ not having been taken 
by storm by the Mussulmans. He declared that a 
capitulation had been concluded between the Emperor 
Conatantine and Sultan Mohammed before the gates 
were opened Well might the members of the divan 
wonder, cast up their eyes to heaven, and caress ^ 
their beards at this strange information ; but as they 
had all received large presents from the patriarch be- 
fore the meeting, they waited in silenoa to see what 
turn matters would take* The grand vizier declared 
that^ as the businesB now assumed a new chaiactet; 
it would be better to discuss it in a grand divan on 
the foIlowijAg day. 

The report that all the Christian churches in Constan- 
tinople were to be destroyed excited general interest^ 
and, long before the meeting of the divan, crowds of 
Turksi Greeks, Armenians^ Catholics, and Jews were 
assembled to hear the result.' The whole open spmoe 
from the gate of the Serai to the court of St Sophia's 

I Suktmui th« Hngnificoii doM not appev to hAT» Imm tol«wk in Mi ^ 
podtiol^ for in hit letter to FrMicbL,AJ)i 1628, iMboMlitliiiftilM'' ' ' 
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nLwas filled with people. The patriarch waited long 
without before he was summoned to enter the divan. 
When he was at last admitted, he made his prostra- 
tions to the viziers with becoming reverence^ and then 
stood erect to speak boldly for his ChurcL The 
archonts of the Greek nation crowded behind him. 
All admired the dignity of his aspect His white 
beard descended on his breast^ and the sweat fell in 
large drops from his forehead, for the Greek lustorian, 
with national exaggeration and irreverence^ suggests 
that he emulated the passion of Christy of whose 
orthodox church he was the representative on earth. 
A long pause intervened, according to the supercilious 
and grave etiquette of the Othomana. The grand 
vizier at length spoke, "^ Patriarch of the Greeks^ the 
sultan has issued an ordinance to enforce the execu- 
tion of our law which prohibits the existence of any 
place of puUic worship for infidels in the walled 
cities we have conquered with the sword. This city 
was taken by storm by the great Sultan Mohammed 
IL, therefore let your priests remove all their property 
firom the churches they now occupy, and ddiver up 
the keys to our officers.'' To this summons the 
patriarch replied in a distinct voices ^ grand vikier, 
I cannot answer for what happened in other cities of 
the sultan's empire, but with regard to this city of 
Constantinople, I can solemnly affirm that the Em- 
peror Constantine, with the nobles and people, sur- 
rendered it voluntarily to Sultan Mohammed.'' The 
grand vizier cautioned the patriarch against asserting 
anything which he could not prove by the testimony 
V of witnesses^ and asked if he was prepared to prove 

his assertion by the evidence of Mussulmans. The 
patriardi replied in the affirmative^ and the affidr 
was adjourned for twenty daya 
The Greeks were greatly alarmed, and men of eveiy 
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rank offered to fumiab t^e patriaidi with large sunu ^^^ 

of money, in order to enable him to bribe the memben 

of the divan to save their churches. The patriarch 
had already concerted Ilia plan. He sent an agent 
to Adrianople to find two aged Mnssulmana^ who, as 
was doubUefifi well known to the grand vmer^ were 
willing to testify to anything the patriarch mi^t 
desire, on being well paid. The witnesses were found 
and conducted to Constautitiople, where the patariajch 
welcomed them on their arrival, embraced them, and 
took care that they should be well lodged, clotiied, and 
fed. After they had rested &om the fatigues of their 
journey^ they were conducted to the grand vizier, who 
Bpoke kindly to them, and a^ured them that thej 
might give evidence in &vour of the patriarch of the 
Greeks ^4thout fear. 

The day appointed for the final determination of the 
cause having arrived, the patriarch presented himself 
before the divan. The grand vizier inquired if he was 
now prepared to adduce the testimony of Mussulman 
witnesses. The patriarch replied that his witnesses 
were waiting to be examined. Two aged Turks were 
then led into the divan. Their beards were white as 
the purest snow, red circlea surrounded their eyea^ in 
which the tears gathered incessantly ; their hands and 
their feet moved tremulously. The vi^deis were 
amazed, for no one remembered to have seen men so 
advanced in years. They stood together before the 
assembly like two brothers whom death had forgotten. 

In reply to the questions of the grand vizier, they 
told their names^ and said that eighty-four years had 
elapsed since the conquest of Constantinople. Both 
declared that they were then eighteen years old, and 
that they had now attained the age of one hundred 
and two. They then narrated the events of the con- 
quest of Constantinople in the following n^^^pn ^r ; — 
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oBAF. m. After the Aegd had been formed by land and sea» 
and breaches were made in the city walls^ the Emperor 
of the Greeks^ seeing that there was no possibility of 
resisting the assault^ sent a deputation to the great 
saltan to ask for terms of capitulation. The sultan 
granted him the following conditions^ a copy of which 
he signed, and read aloud to the army : — 

** I, Sultan Mohammed, pardon tiie Emperor Con- 
stantine and his nobles. I grant their petition that 
they may live in peace under my protection, and retain 
their slaves and property. I declare that the people of 
the city of Constantinople shall be free from iU^al 
exactions^ and that their children shall not be taken to 
be enrolled among my janissaries. The present charter 
shall be binding on me and my successors for ever."^ 
The deputation delivered this charter to the emperor, 
who came out of the city and presented the keys to 
the sultan, who, on receiving diem, kissed Constan- 
tine» and made him sit down on his right hand. For 
three days the two princes rejoiced together. The 
emperor then conducted the sultan into the city of 
Constantinople, and resigned his empira 

The members of the divan, after listening to this 
account of the conquest fixmi the old men who were 
present, drew up a report^ and Sultan Suleiman, on 
reading this report^ ordered that the Christians should 
retain possession of thdr churches, and that no man 
should molest their patriarch or their priests. Such 
is the modem myth by which Bomaic vanity glorified 
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its own talenti^ and Mtinwd tiia ignoranfm and oor- a 
raption of the Tndoi. 

The great Snlmman, caBad by Chiirtiana the Magpi- 
fioent^ and hy the Othomana tlie L^gjUato^ ia rqiie- 
soited aa an ignorant baibananp and hia learned gnnd 
▼iader, Loufti, the hiiitorian of the Othoman empire aa 
a corrupted tool of a Greek patiiardi. Ikit the 
strangest fisataie of the frble li^ the candid simplicity 
with which the fidaehoods and firanda of the patiiai^ 
are held up to the admiration of Christiana. The 
firuits of simonj in the chorch are diq[ilajed in the 
moral obtasoiess of the peoplei The ignorance of 
the inventor of the tale ia less astoniahinft for 
even the wealthiest Greeks at tUa time penetrated 
with difficulty into Othoman sodetf. The ecdesiaali- 
cal historian was ignorant of the name of the penon 
who had been grand vizier e^^ty-ftmr years after the 
taking of Constantinople ; it is not wonderfiil, there- 
fore» that he had never heard of the learning of Loofki 
Pasha. He probably knew that Lonfti waa an Al- 
banian by birth, and the Albaniana were proyerfaially 
an unlettered race ; he could not^ therefore^ suspect 
that Loufti had employed the years he lived aa an 
exile at Demotika in writing a history of the Othoman 
empire, which is still preserved.^ A comparison of the 
flourishing state of Turldah literature with the degraded 
state of koowledge among the Greeks during the three 
centuries which followed the Othoman conqueM; oflhra 
a singular anomaly when contrasted with the oonstant 
assumption of mental superiority <m the part of the 
ignorant Greeks over their more accomplished masten. 
The estimation in which Turkish literature waa hdd in 
Western Europe, was not v^ different from ita appre- 
ciation by the Greeksi until Von Hammer, in hia His- 
tory of the Othoman Empire^ furnished us with accurate 
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CBAF. m. infoimation oonoeming the many learned men who 
floorished at Constantinople. From him Christian 
Eorope heard, for the first time, that several distin- 
gnished statesmen had employed some portion of their 
time amidst the toils of an active and glorious public 
life, in the cultivation of literature and in the labours 
of historical composition ; and that the literary pro- 
ductions of several sultans are still known, even to the 
present d^enerate race of Othomans. For some time 
the Turks were really entitied to take as high rank in 
Europe in literature as in politics and war. But the 
Oieehs have always viewed the history of other races 
through a mist of prejudices, which has distorted the 
objects they contemplated. 

The Greek clergy, and those who believe that the 
nation owes its preservation to the church, have boasted 
that the jHriesthood persuaded the people to repudiate 
the judicial administration of the OUioman govern- 
ment^ and to refer their differences to the decision of 
their patriarchs and bishops. This, however, is hardly 
a correct view of Greek sode^. Under the Othoman 
domination, the great mass of the Greek nation was 
engaged in agricultural pursuits^ and lived scattered in 
small villages^ removed from immediate contact with 
Turkish courts of law. Fortunatdy for them, the 
communal system, by which they elected their village 
magistrates or head men, was not disturbed by the 
Othoman conquest ; on the contrary, the Turks allowed 
these village chiefs more liberty of action than they had 
* enjoyed under the centralising and aristocratic spirit 
of the Greek Empire. The head men of the village^ 

^ aided by the pariah priest^ decided all ordinary judicial 

cases relating to ri^ts dT possession, in a court held 
before the church, in which the most respected among 
the inhabitants formed a kind of jury. The cases 
which required a reference to another tribunal were 
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placed under the jmiadietkn off the IwhopL The 
naages of the people had move to do with the lepofiar 
tion of Odiomaii cooitB off law Ihaa either the condiMi 
or the example off the dffggy. The Udiop waa toe 
distant^ and too deci d edl j an inatnnnent off the Otho- 
man gorenmient^ to aecore the implicit confidence off 
the people where religion waa not directlj' ruan f m eit 
while the general ignorance off the aeeolar dagf pre- 
vented their acquiring anj judicial anthorilj. The 
fiict^ however, ia inconteatahk^ that the Greek lai^ 
displaTed a stead j detennination to avoid, aa moA aa 
lay in their power, eveij reference to TVuidah trihn- 
nala. Una detennmation aroae^ in part^ finom the de- 
fective administration off joslioe estahfiehed in the 
Othoman emjure, and the notoriooa cotnqption off the 
judges. Indeed, the Mnwwhnans themedves enter- 
tained the greatest aveision to seek redress from dieir 
own tribunals^ and the difllikB manifested bj the 
Turkish population to litigation, often spoken of aa a 
national virtue^ was nothing more than a dread cff 
being plundered by their judges. TIob corruption cff 
the Turldsh tribunals being general^ admowledged,it 
was regarded as one of the worst crimes off whidi a 
Greek could be guilty, to appeal to a Mohanunedan 
judge if a Christian bishop could be made aibttiatorcff 
his differenca The bish^pi^ howevei; never aiwnmfd 
more judidal power than they had received from the 
re-establishment of the diurch by Mohammed EL 
Their gains^ as instruments of the sultan's powei; in- 
duced them to recognise him aa possessing the power 
of the sword in dvil and aininal justice, and, to 
justify their obedience, and even senolity, they cited 
our Savionr^s words^ "My Innylnann is not off tUa 
worid.* 
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csAP. m. We have seen with what eagerness the Oieek deigjr 
oonstituted the sultan the judge of their patriarch's 
fitness for his sacred office. They displayed the same 
readiness to appeal to the Turkish law tribunals^ when 
by so doing tiiey could increase their ecclesiastical 
rerenues. The conduct of the Patriarch Jeremiah 
affords a memorable ezampla The Archbishop of 
Achrida claimed the bishopric of Beirhoea^ as one of 
the sees dependent on his jurisdiction as Patriarch of 
Bulgaria ; but the Patriarch of Constantinople consi- 
dered this bishop as a suffragan of the metropolitan of 
Thessalonica^ and within the patriarchate of Constan- 
tinopla To decide the question, Jeremiah applied to the 
mufti for a fetva^ dedaimg that after a lapse of one hun- 
dred years' iminterrupted possession, it was unlawful to 
reviye a daim to property. With this fetva the patri- 
arch presented himself before the divan ; and having 
proved that the church of Constantinople^ and not that 
of Bulgaria, had exercised jurisdiction in^ the bishopric 
of Benhoea for more than a century, his rights were 
fully recognised. The production of the fetva had, 
however, been supported by a considerable briber 
according to the established procedure of Turkish 
justice, and Jeremiah burdened the church with an 
annual tribute of four thousand one himdred ducats.^ 
Under the Patriarch Dionysius^ who succeeded Jere- 
miah, the election present^ or bakshish, to the Porte 
was also increased to three thousand ducats. The con- 
temporary ecclesiastical history of the Greeks is filled 
. with complaints of the simoniacal practices of the 
clergy, and the Turks displayed their increased con- 
\ tempt for the Greek priesthood by ordering them to 

take down the cross which had imtil this time crowned 
the dome of the belfiy at the patriarchate.' 
The traffic in ecdesiastical preferment went on in- 
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creaaing. The patriarchs, having purchaaed their own ^ 
place, disposed of the vacant hi&hoprics In the orthodox - 
church to the highest bidder ; they added to the dues 
they exacted from their clergy, and augmented the debts 
of the churclL To such a degree had these comiptioiiB 
proceeded, that in the interval between 1670 and 
1678, the Patriarch of ConBtantinople waa changed six 
times, and the purchase-money of a new candidate 
was raised to the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 
The annual tribute had then reached six thousand 
ducats, and the debts of the patriarchate amounted to 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars^ two doUara 
being nearly equal to one ducat^ 

The geoeral corruption and intriguing spirit of the 
higher clergy at Constantinople are exemplified in a 
singular measure which was adopted by the membeiB 
of the aynod^ to guard against treachery on the part of 
any single individual of the body. The patriarchal 
seal was divided into four parts^ the custody of which 
was intrusted to four metropolitans^ but these four 
parts could only be used when united by a key of 
which the patriarch retained possession, and who oom- 
sequently alone possessed the power of affixing it to m 
public document,' By this contrivance no patriarchal 
writing could be legalised without the concurrence of 
the iour prelates. The same want of confidence was 
shown in every rank of Greek society, at least among 
the urban population. The common people declared 
that they considered it a blessing to give hoapitalitj 
to a parish priest^ but that it was a curse to be obliged 
to receive a monk into their hous^. The secular 
clergy in Greece must always be married before they 
enter on their parochial functions ; the monk^ who 

* Comnn Hj<mut, Front SttUt of tk* Gntk ClinA, »S, IftT ; ud I>* ^ 
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m. wandered about the country, or who dwelt in the citiefl^ 
" were either men of doubtfol character, or men deeply 
engaged in political and ecclesiastical intrigues^ either 
for themselyes or as agents for others. 

From what has be^ said, it is evident ibat^ both 
as a political and ecclesiastical institution, the Oreek 
Churdi offered a feeble resistance to the Othoman 
Government. It had been unsuccessful in opposing 
the progress of Mohammedanism with the An}iB in 
the seventh and dghth centuries^ and with the Seljouk 
Turks in the eleventh and twelftii, and it proved very 
ineffectual as a barrier to its progress in Europe imder 
the Othomans in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The weakness of the Greek Church as a moral agent 
arose in part from the defective constitution of Greek 
society. The governing dass in the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment was selected from the aristocratic element^ 
and no more selfish and degraded dass of men has ever 
held power than the archonts of modem Greece and 
the Phanariots of Constantinople. Under the Greek 
emperors and the Othoman sultans we find them 
equaUy ready to sacrifice the interests of their nation 
and the good of posterity to the gratification of their 
own avarice and ambition. The Greek hierarchy only 
shared the diaracter of. the dass from whidi it was 

The division of the orthodox dergy into regular and 
secular increased the worldly-minded tendendes of the 
priesthood. It rendered the regular dergy avaridoos 
. and intriguing ; it reduced the secular deigy to so 
low a rank in sodety that they were obliged to gain 
\ money by labour. The bishops possessed considerable 

revenues^ and a jurisdiction in dvil afiiEurs ; the monas- 
teries possessed large landed estates ; and the whole 
patronage of the establishment was vested in the hands 
of the patriarch and the bishops^ who were sdected 
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the monastic dasa. The monasteries aerved as 
plftoee of retreat and shelter for the members of the 
aristocracy vho sought to escape Turkiah oppreseioiu 
or who aspired at ecclesiastical promotion* llie wealth 
of the monafiteriea rendered the lives of these noble 
monies easy, and they devoted their leisure to political 
intrigues^ to which the quasi-elective forms and open 
simony of ecclesiastical nominations opened an exten* 
sive field. The result waa; that thou^ for three oen- 
turies the Greek monks were placed in not nnfavoor- 
able circumstances for the cultivation of Hellenic 
litetatore and Christian theology, they forsook thcae 
studies entirely, and wete more active as Othoman 
agents than as Greek priests 

The prudent policy of the Othomans to a certain 
extent conciliated the feelings of the orthodox. They 
treated the hi^er clergy with £eur more respect than was 
shown to them by the Latina The sultan conoeded 
some marks of honour, and considerable power and 
wealth, to the higher Greek clergy ; whiles on the con- 
trary, the VenetianB and Genoese^in their po nrnw riopa 
in Gbeece, excluded the Greek deigy both firann honour 
and power. The consequence waa^ that the theological 
bigotry of the people was inflamed by the galled feel- 
ings of the higher clergy : hatred to the Latins was 
inculcated as the first of orthodox viituea. 

The spirit of bigotry nourished by the hi^er clergy 
drew a strong line of separation between the Eastern and 
Western Christians^ and tended greatly to impede the 
progress of political civilisation among the orthodox. 
Yet so servile was the priesthood in pursuing its per- 
sonal advantages, that many membc^ of the Greek 
Church were found who pretended to countenance both 
Catholic and Protestant interpretations of the doctrines 
of the church, when the influence of the French, the 
Dutch, or the En^^ish ambassador at Constantinople 
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OBAP. m. appealed most likdy to advance their intrigaee. Meet 
of the dispates in the Greek Church, which during the 
eeventeenth century induced the Catholics and the 
Protestants in turn to hope for tihe establishment of 
a dose union with the orthodox church, must be attri- 
buted to feelings of political interest^ not to conformity 
of doctrine. Cjrril Lucar doubtless hdd some theo- 
logical opinions tending to Calvinism, and Cyril of 
Berrhoea, his successor, indined to admissions that 
savoured of Catholicism ; but public opinion, both 
among the deigy and the people of Greece, remained 
unshaken in its devotion to the national and orthodox 
church, and bigoted in its hostility to eveiy other. 
The historian of the Greek Church cannot^ therefore^ 
appeal to the contests among the Greek ecdesiastics in 
the seventeenth century with any confidence, as indi- 
cating a widi in dther parly to modify the theological 
doctrines^ or reform the simoniacal practices^ of their 
diurdt^ 

The obligations which the modem Greeks really owe 
to their church, as an instrument in the preservation 
of the national existence during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries^ have been greatfy magnified by 
the wish of the people to invest the only prominent 
national institution they possessed with all imaginaiy 
power and virtue. We lutve seen how little the regu- 
lar deigy did to resist Othoman supremacy and the 
moral power of MohanmiedaniBm. Still there can be 
no doubt that the secular deigy supplied some of the 
• moral strength which enabled the Giedcs so success- 
fully to resist the Othoman power. It is true the 

\^ parish priests were a dass of men destitute of learning^ 

and possessing no great personal antfaoritj; but as 

i 

1 Por aa MeooBl of tbiM eonlMCi ft«m tiM Eiuiiik poirt of Tkw, M 
of fie^ KimBM^ JfomHMirfa JBUri JM. OrflfA pvl^ 
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the agricultural classes in die Tillages fonned the heart ^^ 
of the nation, the parish priesta had an infineDoe om . 
the fate of Greece quite inoommenHnrate with th^ 
social rank The reverence of the peasantry for their 
church was increased hy the feeting that their own 
misfortunefl i^ere shared hy the secular clefgy. They 
believed that every doctrine of their chorch was of 
divine institution, and they adhered to all ita cere^ 
monies and fasts as affording visible symbols of their 
faith As with the Mohammedana^ forms became the 
strongest bond of religioQ. In the mean time, the 
secular dergy^^ without seeking the migh^ chaige^ and 
without being suited worthily to fulfil the mission, 
became by the nature of things the real representatives 
of the Greek Church, and the national miniatera of 
religion. To their conduct we muat surely attiibnte 
the C0D6dence which the agricultural population ro- 
talned in the promises of the Gospel, and their firm 
persistence in a persecuted &itb. The grace of God 
operated by human means to preserve Christiani^ 
under the domination of the Othomana. 

The situation of the secular deigy in large towns 
was neither so respectable nor so influential as in the 
agricultural districta They were men of no more 
education than those in the country, and of much leaa 
virtue ; so much so, indeed, that we find the ignorance 
and low condition of the secular cleigy in the towns 
of the Otboman empire^ which excited the contempt of 
travellers, too generally taken as the indication of 
their rank and position in the rural districts But in 
the agricultural villages they were the equals of the 
leading men among the laity, whUe in the towns they 
belonged to the lower orders. In the agricultural 
districts they escaped the influence of that corruption 
which demoralised the higher cletgy; but in the towns 
they displayed the vices of their own low grade of 
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.uLBOckibf, which were more diagustiiig to others^ and 

more generally offensive^ than the polished wickedness 

of thdr superiors. Spon tells us that three instances 
of apostasy occurred among the secular clergy of 
Corinth in the year 1675.^ All general descriptions 
of society must be liable to many exceptions^ and 
never were anomalies more numerous than in Greece. 
There was probably no town in which several virtuous 
members of the secular clergy did not reside^ and few 
rural districts in which the name of a virtuous bishop 
was not respected. Every city had its respected ar- 
dumt; every province its much -feared brigand or 
loathed apostate. 

The parochial deigy of Greece lived and died in the 
same social circle in which they were bom and bred. 
Their education in the country was the same as that 
of the better class of the village proprietors around 
them, of whom they were the companions and qnritual 
guides. As a body, they were taught by their position 
to feel the necessity of securing the respect of thdr 
parishioners^ and on the whole they succeeded. Their 
ignorance and rusticity, not their immorality and 
avarice^ are made the themes of reproach by travdlers^ 
who echoed the opinions of the inhabitants of towns 
and of the higher orders of the deigy. The parodiial 
deigy could form no ambitious projects which required 
them to flatter Othoman officials^ and hence they held 
littte intercourse with the Turks; while the most active 
members of the monastic order were eager to cultivate 
• Mussulman society, and to study the Turkish language^ 
as a means for advancing thdr preferment in the 
\ churdt Not. unnaturally, therefore^ we find the secu- 

* Spo^ B. m.- AposfeMj, bowww; wm m eommoo amoof tb* monki m 
amo^ttMMOohr dMgf. A ooriow «iunia« cl th* ipiiH of tolmtfiMi nd 
mpMft lor Doblla dwn^j amo^ th« TuAm, ii m g rt ionrf fa « Vwitiia 
rmK% ditea 1C79L A tmnmadm mook. or kalomo^ wm hA itt d td lor otnbm 
the iJigiM of Ckriit la tiM dHu^HnuBOT, zii. tf. 
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lar dergy as BuperiQ?L.tP-Jihfi-FejpilaE-m patriotiam^ liiife 

they were inferior id leanung ; and this superiority 

gave them no iBOOBsiderable moral influence in defend- 
ing the orthodox church against the attacks of Mo^ 
hammedaojsm. Their simple lives^ and the parity of 
their moral conduct^ united them in hannony with the 
kity, in whose fortunes they were directly iatereatedt 
and in whose feelings they participated. In the lowli^ 
ness of their social position they emulated the worldly 
rank of their divine Master ; and the histoiy of the 
Greek people attests that their humble efforts strength- 
ened the great body of the people to persist in their 
devotion to the Christian faith unto the end.^ 

But, after all, the national existence of the Greek 
race depended ultimately on the character and fortitude 
of the people themaelves^ which could only be partially 
strengthened by the influence of the clergy. Interest 
or ambition may be powerful enough to induce a single 
class of men, a church, a nobUity, a corporation, or any 
privileged body, to assume an artificial character, but 
a whole people cannot conceal its national vices; nor 
imitate viartues which it does not possess* No nation 
can boaat of greater flrmness of purpose^, or stricter 
devotion to its church, than the Greek. Yet Greek 
society was divided into ao many branches^ living 
under the influence of such diflerent social drcum- 
stances, that during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven* 
teenth centuries it oflers a great variety of aspects. 
Orthodox Greeks difi'ered from Catholic Greeks ; the 
subjects of the sultan were unlike the subjects of the 
Venetian republic; there was a marked contrast 
between the urban and rural population, and betweoi 
the regular and secular clergy, even in the different 
provinces of the Othoman empire. In no other race of 

1 Th« pvoekul clcrg? in Ui* Civvk Churvh miul nunj ■ tu^ bflfor* 
ordiiutitnLi but ouiDot murj m neoDd tlsM. 
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m. men did ao litde STmpathy exist between the differeat 
portions of the nation as among the varions oiders of 
the Oieeks at this period, yet none more vigorously 
repudiated all foreign influence. 

The nation was divided into two great divisionfl^ 
whose character is more distinct^ and whose separation 
is much more complete in the East^ than among the 
Germanic and Anglo-Saxon races ; namely, the urban 
population, and the cultivators of the soil These two 
daiBses have perpetuated their existence for ages in 
different stages of civilisation, and their increase and 
decrease have been determined by different political 
circumstances and social laws. The cultivators of the 
soil formed, as I have said before^ the great majority, 
and, in fact^ really constituted the Greek nation during 
the period embraced in this chapter. Among the 
rural population alone some sentiments of manly vigour 
and true patriotism still survived. The citizens had 
adopted the philanthropic selfishness of the archonts^ 
r^;ular deigy, and Jewish colonists^ with whom they 
lived, and with whom they struggled for prefennent 
in the Othoman service. The agricultural population, 
therefore^ the despised and ignorant peasantry, were 
the only class to which the patriot could look forward 
as likely at any future period to afford materials for 
recovering the national independence. The extinction 
of this class, which was often a posrible contingency, 
would have reduced the Greeks in Constantinopk^ 
Athens^ and Sparta, to the same condition as the Jews 
in Palestine, and the Copts in Gaira 

The urban population was again subdivided into 
two sections^ which had almost as few feelings and 
interests in common as if they had belonged to 
different nations. These were tlM aiistocraqr, which 
grew up as officials and servants of the Othomaa 
government^ and the industrious classes^ whether 
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merchantB^ Bhopkeepeia, artisaiiB^ or day-labonren. 
* But this latter dasa^ haying no oigan among the 

I oletgy, and being unaUe to give ezpreeaion to its feel- 

ings^ was compelled to acoept the leading of the oflbaal 
I aristocracy and the dignified deigy, and to treat ita 

worst oppressors as national leaders. Thna we see 
that the monastic and parochial clergy, the offidab in 
; the Torkish service, the industrioua classes in the 

towns, and the agricoltoral population, formed fire 
I distinct bodies in the Gredc nation, acting under the 

; guidance of different^ and often of adverae^ circom- 

j stances and interests. These heterogeneous elementa 

, prevented the Greeks from coalescing into one bodj, 

^ and offering an united national resistance to the 

Othoman domination. Socially, as well as geographi- 
cally, the HeUenic race did not form one compact 
body. 

A correct estimate of the condition of the people 
can only be obtained by observing how the indiyiduals 
in each dass passed through life ; how tu they were 
enabled to better their fortunes; or how thej sank 
gradually in the social scale imder the wdght of Otho- 
man oppression. The authority and importance of the 
higher deigy, and the restricted sphere of action of 
the parish priests, have been already noticed. The 
patriarch and the bishops purchased their dignitiei^ 
and repaid themsdves by selling ecdesiastical rank 
and privileges ; the priests purchased holy ordlarB^ and 
sold licenses to many. The laity paid for marriages^ 
* divorces, baptisms, pardons, and dispensations of 

many kinds, to their Ushops. The extent to whidi 
f patriarchs and bishops int€^ered in feamly disputes 

and questions of property, is proved by contemporaij 
documents.^ 
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■AF.y L The trade of the Greeks had been rained hj the 
I fiscal oppressions of the Greek emperors ; and, before 
I the conquest of Constantinople^ t^e commerce of 
I Greece luid been transferred to the Italian states. 
Under the firm government of Mohammed IL a wider 
sphere was opened for the commercial activity of his 
Greek subjects. They not only received protection 
within the extensive bounds of the Othoman empire^ 
but foreign states were compelled to admit them into 
ports^ under the saltan's fiag, from which they had 
been excluded in the time of the Greek emperors. 
During the early part of the sixteenth century the 
port of Ancona was crowded with vessels imder the 
Othoman fiag, loading and unloading their cargoes ; 
and the exchange was filled with Greek and Turkish 
merchants^ some of whose houses were said, by their 
rivals the Venetians^ to do business to the amount of 
600,000 ducats annually. In the year 1549, about two 
hundred Greek families were settled as traders in 
Ancona^ where they were allowed to have their own 
diurdt^ Barcelona also carried on a considerable 
trade in the produce of the Levant with Ragusa, 
Bhodes^ and Cairo. The long wars of Spain with the 
Othoman empire prevented i^ direct trader but it was 
the fiscal measures of Philip IL, and not the extension 
of Spanish commerce wiUi America^ which at last 
ruined the trade of Catalonia with the Levant. Greek 
merchants travelled to Aso^ Moscow, and Antwerp, 
where their gains were very great. They wore the 
dress and assumed the manners of Turks ; for they 
found that in western Europe they were more 
respected in the character of Othoman subjects than 
as schismatic Greeks. The middle classes in the 
towns were also at this period superior in industry to 
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the &ame classes in many parts of westom Eoropei ^ 
VariouB manufactured articles wer« for two centuries _ 
generally imported &om the sultan's dominions into 
other couutriefl, particularly camlets^ a strong stuff ^ 
composed of silk and mohair called grogram, rich 
hrocaded sOks, emhroidered scarfs, Turkey carpets^ 
leather, and yam ; hesides Angpra wool^ cotton wool* 
and raw siBi; Aax, and hemp^ in addition to the usual 
produce exported from the Levant, southern Italy, and 
Sicily, at the present day. Before the middle of the 
seventeenth century the people of Bfanchester hid 
already turned their attention to the cotton manufso- 
ture, and the material they nsed was purchased in 
London &om the merchants who imported it from 
Cyprus and other parts of Turkey.^ Livadea and 
Athena, as has been already mentioned, supplied sail* 
doth for the Othoman navy. English ships already 
visited the Morea and Missolonghi to load currantB^ 
and often brought back rich Bcarfs^ sashes of vari^ 
gated silk and gold tissue, and Turkey leather of the 
brightest dyes, which were manufactured in different 
towns In Greece^ particularly at Fatras^ Gastouni, and 
Lepanto.' 

Soon after the taking of Constantinople, the ancient 
M^iafjtfT^f^Y of Greece was exterminated. The young 
children were forcibly torn trom their parents and 
educated as Mohammedans ; many adults voluntarily 
embraced Islam. Mohammed IL systematically put 
to death all men whom be supposed possessed suffi- 
cient power or influence to disturb his govennnent. 
Ma nuel^ the last male scion of the imperial famOy '^^^y- 
PflSlogoa^ ^embraced JVfohammedamam - But the pro- 
tection wEich the sultan granted to the lower 



1 TA4 MerdtanU Map ef Ccmmtrm, hy Lewd Robert^ foL, LoDdoo. IVU^ 
quoted in Cruk, llUtorg of BrUftk Commirvt^ IL 40; 
* S*i febon^ Pf ' ^^f ^ 
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m. soon emtUed a number of individual Greeks to acquire 
" wealth hy commerce as well as by acting in the capa- 
city of agents for provincial pashas^ and of farmers of 
the revenue. Several of these men claimed a descent 
from females of the great Byzantine families^ and, 
according to a common practice among the Greeks^ 
assumed any surname they pleased. One of the best 
known of this class is Michael Gantacuzenos^ who was 
fiEunous for his wealth and pride in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. HLs rapacity is celebrated in 
modem Greek history, and his magnificence and mis- 
fortunes in modem Greek poetiy.^ 

Michael Gantacuzenos had accumulated great wealth 
by successful mercantile speculations. To increase his 
riches and gratify his ambition he became a fieurmer of 
the revenue^ and, as such, he was remarkable for his 
rapacity, and the inexorable severity with which he 
collected the taxes due by the Christians. His corrap- 
tion and exactions obtained him the name of Sheitan- 
o(^ or Devil's Child, and the execration of the whole 
Greek people. His influence with Mohammed Sokolli, 
the cdebrated grand vizier of Selim IL and Murad 
in., enabled him to mix in every political intrigue by 
which he could gain money. He had carried on some 
of his projects with the concurrence of the Patriarch 
Metrophanes, but having afterwards quarrelled with 
the patriarch, he accused Metrophanes of revealing 
state secrets to the ambassadors of the Emperor of 
Germany, Busbeck and Wys^ who had purchased 
• many valuable ancient manuscripts from the clergy. 
Metrophanes was deposed, and then demanded from 
Gantacuzenos the repayment of 16,000 ducats which he 
had received as a bribe to purchase his support As 

^hMMciZjiawthafTmr^a-Ormim^n. Rank* and HamnMr eotwidtf th« 
MOK OB th« dMth d KyritMM MichMK in Frarial, Okawita PfpMn§ it Is 
Ortolfotf«^«,LSlS;Mwrittm cm tfMdMthofMieluMl Gbi^MUMMMk It 
ii A radt and ifanpl* eoaporitiof^ wHlwai crra pkintiTt fnoii 
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the grand vizier Mohammed Sokolli, and ihe vizieis n^^ 

YisiS aud Achme^ shaied in the extortions of Cante* 

cuxenofi^ the patiiArch coald obtain no redress^ Hie 
wealth of CantAcuzenoe' became at last so enonnoos 
that he vaa able to haild and present to the sultan 
Beveral galleys after the battle of Lepanta 

Cantacazenos, like every Greek, had a mortal enemy 
among his own coantiymen ; his name was Paleologoa; 
and these two Torkisb t&z-gathereis revived the feuds 
of the houses whose names they had assumed. Canta- 
cazenos amassed his wealth with sU the rapacity which 
bos been the standing reproach of Greek officials in 
the Othoman empire. But he lavished it with aa 
ostentation of aristocratic pride which increased the 
envy of his rivaR When he rode through the strata 
of Constantinople on his mule, he was preceded by six 
running footmen, and followed by a train of slaves. 
When the influence of Mohammed Sokolli declined, it 
was eaey for the intrignes of Paleologos to insjure 
Sultan Slurad HI. with a desire to appropriate the 
wealth of Cantacuzenos — wealth extorted &om the 
sultan's subjects^ and therefore considered hy the 
saltan as of right belonging to the imperial treasory. 
A political accusation was soon found, and Cantaca* 
senos was ordered to be strangled for intriguing in 
Holdavia, On the 3d of March 1578 he was hung in 
the gateway of a splendid palace be possessed at 
Andualos^ on the construction of which he had ex- 
pended twenty thousand ducats. ^ 

^At this period the wealth of the Greek merchanta^ 
bankersi and fanners of the revenue^ and the luxury 
and lavish expenditure of their wives and daughters^ 
excited the wonder of European ambassadors and 
noble travellers who visited the East! 

During the whole of the seventeenth century ih^e 
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■UP. m. was a constant destradion of the aocomnlated invest- 
*"""" ments of the capital, employed in preceding ages on 
woikB of pnblic utility and private advantage^ over the 
wliole snifBUM of the Othoman empire inhabited by the 
Greek race. The neglect of the Porte^ the extortions 
of pashas and primates^ the ravages of corsairs^ and 
the plondering of brigands^ compelled the Greek mer- 
diant and landowner to restrict his operations^ and 
with each successive generation to mnk lower in the 
aooal scale. Accordingly, daring this period the 
Greek race disappeared fi^m several districts^ and 
abandoned the cultivation of the soil exdudvely to 
Albanian peasants of a hardier frame and ruder habits 
of life. Into such a state of disorder had the Turkish 
administration faUen, that when Saltan Mohammed 
IV. led his army to Belgrade in 1683, before sending 
his grand vizier to beside Vienna^ it was regarded as 
a fiivour by the inhabitants of the villages on his line 
of march through Thrace, to be allowed to bum their 
hotlse^ and conceal themselves and thdr property in 
the mountains^ in order to escape the exactions of the 
feudal militia of Asia^ who were now little better than 
brigandsL^ 

The arrival of the Spanish Jews in the Othoman 
empire at a pe riod_QL j geat politicai oepression inthe 
whole Uliristian population, was parhcularly ihJlUl^to 
t a r illB Qi ee ka. — The JfeWS Mpellfed from Granada 
settled m tbe towns of Turkey about the time that 
a large number of Tarkish mflitaiy colonists settled 
in Earope ; and the sudden increase of the Mussolman 
warriors and landlords required a corre^nding addi- 
tion to the dass of artisans and traderB^ ThcGreek 
popolation of the towns had, however, suffered so 
severely in the fifteenth century from famines and 
plague^ as well as from the incessant slave-forays 
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of the Seljouk and (Hhoman ToikB^ ^j^i ^rAt^m^^^ 
IL w as often compelle d to have reeoarae to the rand 
popOlation oi li reeo e to repeople the tow ns he con- 
querecL Ai ihfl Bftnie time^ ira eonqnests of lUSEStt^ 
med IL enriched the Othomanii^ and augmented the 
demand for all artides of hixory and cmlisationL 
This demand, suddenly created by a rapid career of 
conquest^ was as suddenty supplied lijr the bigotiy 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of %)ain, who drove the 
Jews and Moors of their dominions into eadle. In the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, Jewish colonista 
settled in great numbers in most of the large com- 
mercial cities of Turkey» where they immediately 
occupied various branches of industry formerty ez- 
dusivety exerdsed by Greek artisans. Their arrival 
filled a void in sodety, and their superior dexteri^ 
in many branches of industry enabled them to redst 
successftdly the rivalry of the Gredc emigrants^ who 
quitted the country to seek their fortunes in the com- 
mercial dties. For more than a century after thdr 
arrival in the Othoman empire, the Jews occupied a 
much higher social podtion than they have subse- 
quently maintained. They were the prindpal phyd- 
dans as well as merchants and bankers of the Turks. 
f Throughout the greater part of the empire the best 

medical practitioners were Jews. They were the first 
to open regular shops in the streets of towns through 
out the East for the sale of artides of common use^ 
distinct firom the magazines and workshops of the 
fetbricant.^ 

Before the end of the fifi;eenth century, traok 
30. 0QQ to 40^000 Jews were settled at Constantinopls^ 
from Ig JttOO to 20.000- at ~ " " 

THiTfiVra <^f. oTOiy fl/>Apnrfc iti Tnrlffty They 
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eager to display thdr gratitude to the Othomans^ 
and the inhnman cmelties they had suffered from 
the Inqtdsition made them irreconcilable enemies 
of the Christians. It was natural, therefore^ for 
them to employ all the influence they gained in the 
Oihoman empire by their services and industEy, to 
inspire the Mussulmans with the hatred they felt; 
and when the Mohammedans in Spain were likewise 
persecuted and driven into exile^ these efforts were 
attended with flognal success. Thus the punishment 
of the bigotry and injustice of the Catholic Christians 
in Spain fell with greatest severity on the Orthodox 
Christians in the Turldah dominions. 

There was always a marked contrast in the diar- 
acter and conduct of the Turkish and Greek popular 
tion, even living in the same towns^ moving in the 
same rank of life^ and speaking as was the case in some 
places both in Asia and Europe, the same language. 
The Turks, though they were more courageous, cruel, 
and bloodthirsty than the Greeks wh^i roused to war, 
were in general tax more orderly in conduct^ and more 
obedient to established social law& TheGre^thou^ 
servile and submissive when in the presence of power, 
were fraudulent and insolent whenever there seemed a 
chance of their misconduct escaping punishment. With 
such a disposition, fear alone could secure order ; and 
it is surprising how well the Othoman government 
preserved tranquillity in its extensive dominions, and 
estabhshed a greater degree of security for properly 
among the middle dasses^ than generally prevailed 
in European states during the fifteenth and sixteenUi 
centuries. Tins end was obtained by a regular police^ 
and by the prompt execution of a rude spedes of jus- 
tice in cases of flagrant abuses and crimes. In the 
populous cities of the Othoman empire and particulady 
in Constantinople^ which contained more inhabitants 
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than any three Christian cajntaH the cider reigning ^^^ 

in the midst of social corraption, caused bj ertreme 

wealth, the conflux of many different nations^ and die 
bigotry of several hostile religiona^ excited the wonder 
and admiration of every observant stranger; Perfect 
self-reliance^ imperturbable equanimity, superiority to 
the vidssitudes of fortune^ and a cidm temper, sup- 
plied among the Othomans the want of laws which were 
notoriously defective^ and the fieralts of tribunals whidi 
were infiimously venaL^ Enolles saya^ ^ you seldom 
see a murder or a theft committed by any TnAJ*^ 
European gentlemen accustomed to the baibarous 
custom of wearing swords on all occasions, were 
surprised to see Turks of the highest ranl^ dis- 
tinguished for their valour and military exploits^ 
waMng about^ even in provincial towns^ unmned, 
secure in the power of public order, and the pro- 
tection of the executive authority in the States* 

The darkest night of ignorance covered Greece in 
the edxteenth and seventeenth centuries^ and it was 
then almost as much forgotten in C!hristendom as it 
was n^ected by the Othoman government. The 
Greeks had their whole attention absorbed by the 
evils of the pasang hour ; they were forced to think 
day and ni^t how they could best save their children 
from the collectors of that living tribute^ their own 
persons from being enslaved by the pirates who 
never quitted their coasts^ and their means of sub- 
sistence from being consumed by the exactions of 
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1 « Et mimm m* Sntar butarM in tante tante uUs eoIhiTU i 
•adiii, Tim ii^jiMtem non feni, jus eohrk dicL Idao OonstontinopoliH f 
nas refugi um totio* oibi* acribii : quod onuM* miMri, ibi taUtdmit klw* § 
quodqiM omnilNM (tan <«ift»ni» qnam ■ ^b*"*'*** tam Chrirtiaiiis ttoain inSddibQn 
pirtiaa admiaklntae.* — Tmrc^-Grmdm, 48T. 

•Knonet. Tmrkitk Huiory, adds, " if aiqr fool aet ba eonmitla^p H is bbmI 
oommoolj dona hj Gradana ;** bat Spoa, with mora diacrhntitatkm, ul— fi % 
thai tha Aiaba in Alia, and tha Albaaiaoa in Europa^ wwa tha chiaC Wr 
aada^VoLLpifU. 
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L pashas^ an Odioman offidal who appeared to be in 
perpetual motion in the sultan's dominions. Ancestral 
records were forgotten, and no hope urged them to 
look forward to an earthly future. A few orthodox 
prejudices and local superstitions became the whole 
mental patrimony of the Hellenic race. The Otho- 
man government not only n^ected to protect its 
Greek subjects from the corsairs^ it even aided in 
making their devastations more ruinous^ by com- 
pelling the remnant of the population in the de- 
populated and wasted districts to pay the same 
amount of taxation which had been assessed on it 
in prosperous times. At last poverty, depopulation, 
and insecurity of property, seemed to tlureaten the 
Greeks with utter ruin. 

At this crisis of the national fiite, the sultan's govern- 
ment lightened the surferings of the Ureek s by ce asing 

To en fuite ito w o wt att of e ppieaaiun. The Iri'D ute of 
Christian diildren fell into desuetude in consequence 
of the decline in the numbers of the Christian popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture throughout the Othoman 
empire which b^an to be felt as an evil by the Porte. 
A considerable portion of the Greek population in Asia 
Minor, and of the Sdavonian and Albanian in Europe, 
had embraced Mohammedanism to escape this tribute 
The example began to be followed by the Greeks in 
Europe, and a considerable number of the Cretans 
apostatised soon after the conquest of their island 
The sultan found no difficulty in recruiting his armies 
from the increased Mussulman population of his em- 
pire.^ The corps of janissaries had long ceased to 
admit tribute-children into its ranks. The permission 

and J«w% iM Bjo«il» Prmtd Aoft «r fl« Ortek CkmrtL i2; and IGlBMa. 
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vhich its members had received as early aa the year 
1578 of enrolling their children as recruitB in the 
oorpe^ had ultimately ti&nafonued the finest body of 
regular troops in the world into a hereditaiy local 
militia of citizena. About the time this change was 
going on, the numerous ren^ades who were cof&- 
stantly entering the sultan's seryice filled the Otho- 
man armies with good soldiers^ and saved the govern- 
ment the expense of rearing and disciplining tiibate> 
children. 

About the same time the fiscal oppresmon of the 
Porte fell so heavy on the landed proprietors and 
peasants, that the tribute of the healthiest diildren 
became an insupportable burden. The peasant soag|ht 
refuge in the towns ; the Turldsh aga found his estate 
depopulated and uncultivated ; the timariot could no 
longer take the field with the armies of the sultan, 
attended by well-anned followeni^ as his fetther had 
done. The agricultural population of the Othoman 
empire, Mussulman and ChriBtian, consequently united 
in opposing the collection of the tribute^ and the Poite^ 
feeling no urgent necessity to enforce its collection^ 
gradually ceased to exact it. 

Fo r two centuries at least the Greek population had 
been dminisiiing in number, and the Turkish had been 
rapidly Inurtiuuillg. This change ifiTiJl'eufirelaQve hkUdl^ "* 
bers was the principal cause of the abolition of this 
singular institution, which long formed the diief sup- 
port of the sultan's personal authority, and the ba^ 
of the militaiy superiority of the Othoman empirsi 
It fell into disuse about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, not long after the conquest of C\tp^jpl TThclart 
reco rded e x ample of its exaction was in the last ye ar of 
the admimstration of the grand vizier Achmet Huep ri yr 

I HamiMr, zL 414. TIm FraKOi tnodst«r Hdkrt would laid m to iiifar. 
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c HAP.m . Thus the Gieeks were relieved from the severest act 
~ """^ of tyranny under which any nation had ever groaned 
for so long a time ; but the relief was prodaoed by 
the force of circumstances and by the neglect of their 
masters^ without a struggle on their part to rend their 
chains. History furnishes no example of a nation 
falling from so high a state of civilisation, and per- 
petuating its existence in such d^radation. As long 
as the Greeks furnished a tithe of their children to 
augment the strength of their oppressors^ their con- 
dition was one of hopeless misery. That burden re- 
moved, the nation soon began to feel the possibility 
of improving its condition, and to look forward with 
hope into the future. 

1)j a pMH« at pM 889. tlMitlM tribute wMtbolldied in 1678, but at ngt 
w7 waihid thai alary of two thoQMndchlldnDWM made in 1674. Tb»mwj 
In 1676 mm of three thooiead diildiwL Hammer mmwlhnlew mentioai 
another levy of ooa thooeend Chrietian chlldnn in the r^^ of Adunei IIL 
(AJ)i.l70S) wfaidihecaDa the laai attempt to enforoe thienedeaof trihntab 
alrea4j hlkn into diiaee lor more than half a eentozTw— VoL ziiL 186^ 878. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

rENKOAS SOBOKATIOir XX OBESCL A.Jk lCSi-in& 



BlH&TIOUB DF 1 

Chrutllt povss« at rat Susuni Po^tb — Texetias lUruw<ic >•- 

CLABU WAB WITH THE FOBTE — MOBO&Ut I C AfT Al^f - O CSXlUJ* OF tE* 

BBBViCB or Vnrici^C44E7AiaF or l68£^or lGS6^-or 1AS7— Suobov 

AtHBNI A3fD DEaTBCCnoy or THB pAftTHEBOB — CxMTUQ^ OF 143S — 
StlOB OF KEORBP0JrT-»VtirEnU DSSEBTBEtB — PBAO OF CiBMJTrt^^ 
TeHETIAB AlMIIKinKATIOB IB THB MOBKA — POFCLAnOB, BBTBBUBB^ AB0 
OOMliVBCB— CiTIL OOTBBBinirT AltD COTUmOll OF tBB FBOirs-^HjJO- 

ath — STAtx or PHorERtt aho adhxntstbatiob or juehcb — Ecci bjhab^ 

TlOlL ABWiirHTBATIOB — CaTHOUO CLXIOT — ReLATIOBA OF 1SB FOBtS 

Wlra THt ECHOFtA^ Pove&i wsev wab vaa kesxwbd viib Tbbiob IV 
171^— Covqcun or the Uorea bt tqe t^BAjfD tiukb AtiCcvuBOt— 

FotLOWlBa BTSn« OF tHB WaB—Fb^QI of PAWABtftn^ 



The ambassadois of the Christian powers Tfrere never 
treated with greater contempt at the Suhlime Forte 
than after the conquest of Caadia. The snltan'B gOT* 
eminent complamed, and not without reason^ that na 
treaty of peace with a Christian monarch aSbrded any 
guarantee for ita £aithful observance. While Uie am* 
haasador of France boasted that hia Bovereign had 
been the first and firmest ally of the sultan, French 
ooFsairs levied ransom-money from the towns in Greece^ 
and made slaves of the Mohaumiedan subjtfuts of the 
sultan who feU into their hands^^ FrcDchmen^ too^ aa 
Knights of Malta^ were active in carrying on an inoea- 

1 P«tu de 1a Croix, ELit yimtral d^ ffWjnW OOtomam^ S. 3Ta BUtmrt dm 



IM VENKTIAN DOMINATIOK. 

IT. 8ant wai&re against the Othoman flag over the whole 
8iit£aoe of the MeditenaneaiL Matters irare not veiy 
diffisrent with the other Chrislian poweiB; nor was 
peace better observed by land than by sea^ On the 
fiontiers of Poland, Hungary, and Dalmatian bands 
of organised troops called Cossacka^ Haidntis and 
Moiladis^ carried on regolar forays into the Othoman 
territory. In vain the sultan's ministers required the 
Emperor of Germany, the King of Poland, and the Be- 
puUic of Venice; to put a stop to these invarions; their 
complaints were made the subject of interminable dis- 
cussionfl^ in whidi the Christian governments displayed 
Iheir weakness and bad £uth by attempting to repu- 
diate all responribility for acts of hostility committed 
by troops assembled within their finrntien^ on the 
ground that they were the acts of lawless brigands ; 
or dae they excused them by asserting that the acts of 
brigandage committed by the Christians were in re- 
vengd for similar deeds of Othoman subjects. If the 
assertion was true; it appears that the Porte paid more 
attention to the sufferings of the plundered Mussul- 
mans than the Christian governments paid to the com- 
plaints of their subjects. Indeed, the fedings of the 
Othomans were so much excited by the incessant hos- 
tilities to whidi they were exposed, that the sultan 
was compelled to demand explanations from all his 
Christian neidibounL The Othoman ministers assumed 
a menacing tone in their intercourse with Christian 
ambassadors; and then they very soon discovered that 
the diplomatic agents of their most formidable enemies 
were disposed to submit to a great deal of insolence 
ntiber than commence an open war. 

The house of Austria had caused such widespread 
diaiDontent in Hungary, by its fiscal exactions and 
bigoted treatment of the Ptotestanta^ tiiat it feared to 
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TBBATMSNT OF FBEVGH AMBASSADOBflL IM 

engage in a war which mi^ end in the total loss ^ j^i 

of that kingdouL More than one-half of Hnngaxj 

was already annexed to the Otfaoman empire ; and it 
seemed not improbable that the inhabitants of the 
remainder might prefer Toikiah toleration to Gennan 
tyranny. 

The republic of Venice was so intent on preserving 
its commercial relations with the Levant^ as a means 
of recruiting its finances after the great expenditure 
caused by the war of Candia^ that it bore many insults 
on the part of the Porte with patience^ and rarely 
uttered a complaint^ except when some act of the sol- 
tan's officers seemed likely to circnmscribe the trade 
and diminiflh the gains of its subjeda 

The deportment of the ambassadors of the Christian 
powers at Constantinople did not increase the consider- 
ation in which they were held. Unwise exhibitions of 
presumption and petulance by some French ambassa- 
dors were not supported with proper firmness. Many 
scandalous scenes occurred. The son of M. de la 
Haye^ the French ambassador; was bastinaded by the 
Turks, and his fitther imprisoned. Louis XIV. sent 
M. Kondel as envoy-extraordinary to demand satis- 
fEu^on for the insult ; but this envoy could not gain 
admittance to Sultan Mohammed IV^ and returned to 
France without delivering his sovereign's lettec Soma 
time after, the younger de la Haye^ who had received 
the bastinado, became himself ambassadoi^ and con- ^ 
ducted himself in such a manner at his first meeting 
with the grand vizier, that he was pushed off the stool 
on which he was seated, and beaten by the grand 
vizier^s attendants.^ The Marquis of Nointd, who 
was sent to Constantinople in 1670 to repair the im- 
prudences of his predecessors^ distinguished t>imMAlf 
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. IT. laAer by oetentation and petulance than hy pradent 

and digmfied oonduct^ He had tax more violent dia- 

putea witii the grand vizier Kara Mustapha conceming 
the position of his seat in the audience-chamber, than 
concerning the trade of French subjects or the political 
interests of France. The lavish expenditure by which 
he maintained his pretensions involved him in debt^ 
and made him descend to meanness. He borrowed 
money from Constantinopolitan Jews, and compelled 
the French merchants of Pera^ by an unwarranted 
exercise of his authority, to supply him with fimdsL 
These private proceedings formed a shameful contrast 
with hu public displaya^ and did not tend to increase 
the respect of the Turks for the agents of the greatest 
monardis of Cihristendom.' 

The eagerness with which the ambassadors of the 
Christian powers intrigued and bribed, in order to 
overreach one another at the Porte^ the importance 
they attached to sitting in an arm-diair in public^ 
and the tricks they made use of to obtain exclusive 
privil^es^ each for his own nation, led the Toiks 
to conclude that the Christian character was a very 
despicable compound of childish folly and extreme 
selfishness.' The Othoman ministers acted on this 
persuasion, and treated the representatives of the 
Christian powers at Constantinople with the insol- 
ence of contempt^ while the commerce of the mer- 
diants in the empire was considered as a £Edr object 
tot constant exactions. 

These drcumstances were already operating to pro- 
duce a great collision between tiie saltan and lus 
Christian neigjhbours^ when Achmet Kueprily, who had 

XF, XF/, ii XFJZ amJTl m. 
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been gnnd vizier for fifteen yeus^ died, tt tike eaz}^ j^^ 
age of forty-one^ a.ix 1676, leaTing the Othoman ^n- 
piie at die greatest extent it attained*^ Achmet was 
as remarkable for hia honourable oonduct as for hta 
great talenta He was a lover of justioe^ and a hater 
of presentS) which he Imew were one of the great 
aonroea of corruption in TtiHcey. Kara Must^phs 
ancceeded this great man as grand vizier. Be was 
diatinguiflhed by his exoeeaiye capiditj and inanlence^ 
aa Achinet had been by his extraordinaiy diaintereBted- 
neaa and pmdence. The rapid degradation of the 
Othoman characteic; and the dedine of the emfdn^ 
dates from his acceaaion to offiee. The negotiatknyi of 
the Porte with foreign govemmenta were employed by 
Kara Mustaphs aa a meana of gratifying lua avmiioe 
and extorting money, without any reference to the 
prindplea of justice. His presumption waa aa un- 
bounded aa his avarice waa sordid. At the first au- 
dience he gave to the French ambassador, <me of those 
scandalous scenes happened which we have aeen acted 
in the present day widi more tragical effect by a Bns- 
sian prince. Menschikoff was in no danger of being 
treated like M. de Nointel, who waa turned out of llie 
room by the shoulders, the tshaous shouting aa he 
pushed him alon^ * March oS, infidel I * * 

A few examples of the exactions of Kara Mu8ta|^ 
require to be cited, to give a faithful portrait of the 
state of the Othoman administration. He demanded 
from the republic of Bagusa the payment of a sum of 
three hundred purses^ or one hundred and fifty thoik- 
sand dollars, on account of an additional amount of 
customs which he pretended that Othoman sabjecta 
had paid in the port of Bagusa during the war of 
Candia, when they were excluded from trading in the 

' He ttddtd Ou)dk» NOThuMtl in HajE^uy^ and Ifitnfaiw la 
' Hald4 kalk i^^kov.*— BooMi; Bfi. a 
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IT. Adriatic. Bagoaa was under (Mhoman protectaon, 
"" and paid an annual txibate to the Porte. Even 
this the envoya of Sagusa represented that they 
were unable to pay, as their city had been almost 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1666. They 
were thrown into prison, and threatened with tor^ 
ture; but^ after a yearns imprisonment^ the matter 
was compounded by the republic paying one hundred 
and twenty purses or sixty thousand dollars.^ 

The Dutdi ambassador Collier was compelled to 
pay a large sum to prevent the trade of Holland from 
bemg interrupted.* 

The Venetian bailo» Cuirana^ having smuggled some 
valuable merchandise into his residence in order to 
defraud the Porte of the legal duty, was obliged to 
compound for his misconduct by paying the grand 
vizier thir^ thousand dollars.' On the arrival of a 
new baHo, Morosini, new disputes occurred, in conse- 
quence of some Christian slaves making their escape 
on board the Venetian galleys in the port These dis- 
putes were again arranged by paying the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars^ which was distributed among the 
grand virier and the principal agents of lus party. 
Again, when the news reached Constantinople that a 
number of Turks had been slain in a foray on the 
Dalmatian frontier, the bailo of Venice was imprisoned 
in the Qeven Towers^ and not released until the republic 
paid the sum of two hundred thousand dollani as 
indemnity.* 

B7«Ril,flliCify,fiLi. Hunmtr.xiLta 
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The Genoeae reodflnt^ l^pinol% was aocnaed of mak- 
ing a trade of drcalatiDg foiged coin, and he was oom- 
p^ed to pay the Porte five thousand doDais b^ore ha 
could obtain the pennission to embaik for Genoa. On 
a previous occasion he had paid a hoge sum for lumng 
established a manu&ctoiy of brandy, and a odlar for 
the sale of wine^ in his reridepce.* 

The position of the French ambassador's seat^ at hia 
audience with the grand vixiei^ was a question of State 
between the Court of France and the Sublime Porta. 
Kara Musti^ha persisted in denying to M. de GhiiDa- 
ragues the privilege <^ sitting on the soffira ; and the 
French, by submitting to this indignity, could not 
escape the exactions of the Othoman government. 
Eig^t ships, belonging to the corsairs of Tripoli in 
Afiricai having been pursued by a French sqoadrcm 
under Admiral Duquesne, sought refoge in the port of 
Scio, where they were fired on by the French, whose 
shot did considerable damage to the town, and killed 
several Mussulmans. The grand viiier, who availed 
himself of every opportunity to fill his coffers^ de- 
manded an indemnity of three hundred and fifty 
thousand crowns firom the French ambassador {or thm 
wanton act of hostility, and threatened to send him to 
the Seven Towers. After a few days' detention in 
arrest, M. de Guilleragues signed an agreement to pay 
a present to the Porte^ and was released. A good deiJ 
of bargaining was required to fix the amount of the 
present, and the manner in which it was to be pre- 
sented to the Porta At length the secretaiy of em- 
bassy and the dragoman presented themselves with 
artides valued at sixty thousand dollars ; a curtain 
was suddenly drawn up, and the representativee of 
France found themselves in the presence of the sultan, 
who was seated on an elevated throne. The imperial 

> ^rwnt, ifi. IL HnnMr.sfi.lt. 
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^ ijy yt hffl p iDc ll illlflJL ' 

Eingof Fiaiieeto] 

of his ah^ at Scio^* and 

mentioiieci^ mth tfce tJdc ittaihfii to caA 

pany was accoaed of lia;?ingfmiwrtw1 animmenaewm 
of YoetiaD ]iaii-donai% of iMse aHoj, into Alqppa 
Thooj^ tiie accnaatiim afipeaia to Itave been fidae^ the 
Toikqr meidiantB jaefcii e d pafing tlie grand Tiaer 
a bribe of seventeen tlioiissnd doDaiB lather than en- 
gage in a contest which most hare entailed gieat los^ 
and, from the notorioos yenalitj of theOtlmnan ad- 
ministntion, no dedakm woold have estahUahed their 
innocence^ unless dieir commfraal characfar in their 
general dealings had lefated the accosatimL 

Ai^rttiKflT device of Kara M n staf A a to extort money 
from the Engjish was smgnlailj mean, bat complete 
snocessfol, on aoconnt of that very meanness whidi 
none coold have suspected. &i John Finch, the am- 
bassador, was requested to send the capitnlationa^ as 
the treaties are caDed, to be examined at the Porte. 
He complied, and was then informed that a new treaty 
was necessary, which always required a number ci 
presents. The ambassador protested that he was satis- 
fied with the existing capitolations^ and aaked for their 
restoration in vain. Kara Mustapha ordered every 
obstruction to be thrown in the way of English trade^ 
and tiie losses to which the merchants were exposed 
were so great that they famished the ambassador with 
twenty-five thousand dollars to bribe the grand viaier 
\ to restore the capitulations. A new ambassador, Lord 

Chimdos^ was specially instrocted to complain of this 
exaction, and, to avoid exposure^ Kara Mustapha 
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dMnad it pradaft to ratara tiis monqr ; Imk dUbmt ^ 
gmmdiime diaoovond lor oompdiiig the Ifn^fiJk —i 
nMidiuto to kiiYe the gieetar peit of the ema in Ue 
handL^ 

The amiioe and injiulioe of Kent Miata|lia wen ee 
gemnDy feeied, theft Bnkimen PMih% iHio 
gieiid Tiaer, end peiiehed when Mohemmed IV. 
dedaoned, olwenred, "In thie mea'e time the 
bdisreis ceanot espeefc hotter imgD then the infidele.* 

The temenes with which the Bmopeen powa h/A 
eabmitted to the Jiuwilwioe end eitortioiie of the gpead 
Tiaer inoeeaad hie pride. When thair eabgeete com* 
pleined, he xeplied» "Do jon not Inelhe the mdttalk 
eir» end wiU jon pej nothii^ tat the piinkge t* Aft 
la^gStk he meiSe tiie effiun of Honguj e pt e teiA for 
oommencing wer with Autrieb Hie pieramptioB led 
him to believe theft he would find no diflkaltf in 
adding Yienne to the aultan'a dominioDfl^ and, wi^ ell 
his incapacity, he would joobeUy heve racceeded, from 
the greater incapacity of the Gciman empoor, had the 
hooae of AuBtria not been saved by the PoleiL Thb 
fint campaign was Mgnaliaed by tlM memovaUa aiege 
of Vienna^ the vicUny of John SoUeaki, and the death 
of Kara Mii8taph% who was stranded as a poniahmenft 
for his bed saoeeH^ AJk. 1688. 

When the republic of Venice saw that the mtmj of 
thtf grand vizier had been compl^dy destroyed by tiie 
diBaatrooB campaign of 1 683» the aenato begjin to think 
theft an immediafte war with the anltan woald be the 
beat pdicy. The aac ri ficea Yenioe bed made to pve- 
aerve peaces both of money and dignity, were elwaye 
met by fineah dispUya of Jnaalftnce end new eractjona 
on the pert of the (Hhoman government^ 80 theft aooner 
or later the repablie felt theft ift would be compelled to 
defend itadf by enna. Ift aeemed» therefiue^ more ptu- 
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oHAP. IT. dent to teiie the pfesent momeiit for weakening the 
reeomoes of its enemy, hj attacking him in the sonth 
while aU his best troops were employed on his northern 
fiontiery than to wait sapindjontil he found leisure to 
dioose his own time for commencing hostilities with 
Venice^ as he had done with Austria^ The Pope joined 
the Emperor of Germany and the King of Poland, in 
niging the repaUie to form an alliance for prosecating 
the war against the Mohammedans in concert Many 
aUnmons were made to the ^orious yictory of Lepanto 
— allnsions which mnst have suggested to Venetian 
statesmen the trifling results of that great battle, and 
con^inoed them that in the war they were about to 
undertake^ their only hope of success ought to be placed 
in the extent of thdr own resources. An offensiyeand 
defensive treaty, with promises of mutual aid, was 
concinded between the republic^ the Emperor of Oer- 
many, and the King of Poland, under the guarantee of 
Pope Innocent XL, and war was declared against the 
Othoman empire.^ In the month of July 1684, 
Oqpello^ the Venetian resident at Constantinople^ pre- 
sented himself at the Porte, and communicated the 
declaration of war to the kaimakam, the grand vizier 
being at Adrianople with the sultan. As soon as he 
had executed his commisdon, he disguised himself as a 
sailoi; and escaped on board a French ship. 

The war which now commenced was the most Aic- 
cessful the republic ever carried on against the Otho- 
man empire^ yet it affords signal evidence that both 
the madiine of government and the energy of the 
people had suffered greater deterioration among the 
^ Venetians, than even among the Othomans. The 

V {^ory Venice acquired by the war, and the conquests 

she g^ed, must be ascribed entirely to one great man, 
whose influence remedied many of the defecta in tiie 

; >9j«a^ffi.lHfb«tlMtttid«offtlMtni^. 
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Venetiaa ihnininfamtian, and vrhoee Aaractcg sapplied 
itswantflL FranoesooMorosmiyWlio had been demied 
to the digni^ of Knight and Ftocontor of Saint Maik 
for his Taknir in the war of CSandi% iras mbaeqaenlty 
accused of haying betrayed his conntiy^s inteteata - 
when he condnded the peace which surrendered to 
the sohan an nntenahle fortress. He was hononrahty 
acquitted, bat daring fifteen years of peace his fonner 
services woe depredated, and he lived retired as one 
of the common herd of piinody nobles in VenioeL 
When, howevei; it was again necessary to think of 
meeting the Othomans in battle, all men remembered 
the bloody contests of the fonner war, and the indo- 
mitable coorage of Morosini The dignified behavioiir 
of the patriotic general at last received its reward. 
Francesco Morosini, now sixty-six years of age^ was 
introsted with the chief command of the forces of the 
republic as captain-generaL 

Morodni occupies so conspicuous a place in the his- 
tory of Greece as well as Venice, that his private charac- 
ter deserves to be noticed in order that his public career 
may be better understood. Though he was wealthy 
and noble; he had passed the best years of his youtii 
and manhood at sea. From Ins twentieth to his forty- 
third year he had been constantly in active service on 
board the Venetian fleet, where he had gained great 
honour by his enterprise and daring. His mind was 
firm and equable ; Ids perseverance was not inferior to 
his courage; yet he was ndther radi nor obstinate ; 
his constitution was vigorous andhedthy ; his peraonal 
appearance was dignified and his countenance cheer- 
ficd; his manner bold, and somewhat haughty; his 
language frank and rough, or grave and courteous^ 
according to the rank of his assodates ; his navd and 
military skill of a high order, and improved by long 
experience in the O^oman wars. His career proves 
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Itira»rftiL>gi6>tiithnpnttMicetoy<Bicatofel^ 
up tlie dechnitfan of wirby lOBie grwit iocipbm^ htSatm 
tho Othoman goTctmnnft bad tfano to icinfima ito 
guriaoos in Dahnatia aad Onaoa In both 
conntEiea mflitaij oporatioiia woe caniad oat 
mcHntj, but tboae wUeb niato to Gteooa akno tefpim 
to ba notioad in thia noriL It waa bf oonqoaata m 
Giaeea that tha Yienatiana o ipacta d to aoqniio audi aa 
inoreaaa of levenna aa would indaninify tho npobfiB 
fi»r tba ei^paiiditiuo of thawai: Una oonndontioi^ 
andnol tlka ambitifln of bawming tha oonqoavor of 
Sparta and Alben^ indnead MoRMnni to neonunand 
Oxaaoa aa tha ohief field of militaij cpaialaQniL Ha 
opened the campaign of 1684 bj kying aaga to 
Santa Mama. Iba aita^ vaa poahed widi vigoor. 
and the place sanendeced in nzteen daya (6th 
August). This oonqueat was of primaiy importanoe 
for the proeecution of hoatilitiaa againat the Moce% 
and for the aecuiity of Venetian oomnieroe^ Santo 
Maura being one of the principal placea of refiige ftr 
the Barbaiy conaira who rufeated the entrance of the 
Adriatic. Aa Preveaa mig^t have per&nned the aama 
office^ Moroaini followed up Ua first aocoeas by beaieg> 
ing that place, which fdl into his handa on the 29tb 
of Sq>tember. A plundering expedition into Acar> 
nania^ the destruction of fire Turlash inllageii^ and the 
capture of a few dayes^ occupied the fieet and anny 
diuing the interval between the capture of Santo 
Maura and the attad on Fkeyeaa.^ At thia eaify 
period of the war, disease begpui to make great havoe 
in the ranka of die Yenetianfl^ and it aeema to hsra 
increased in intensity in eveij succeeding ^^*™r^gn 
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c BAF. IT . Count Strasoldo^ the general of the land forces^ was 
• one of its yictims. 

* In Older to prosecate hostilities with yigour» the 
senate fonnd that it was necessaiy to augment the 
army by the addition of foreign troops already organ- 
ised in battalions, and experienced in militaiy duties. 
The Pope» the Orand-duke of Tuscany, and the Order 
of Malta, had promised to send some veteran auxili- 
aries^ but the diief dependence of the republic could 
onty be on its own troops. Veteran mercenaries were 
sou^t in Gennany. The alliance with the Emperor 
enabled the Venetian government to conclude miUtaiy 
conventions with several of the (rerman princes, who 
were in the habit of hiring their troops to foreign 
states. Many of the German princes had taken up 
the trade formerly exercised by the Italian oondottieri, 
in order to maiiit>ain laiger military establishments 
than the revenues of their dominions could have other- 
wise supported, and give themselves thereby additional 
political importance. The war in Candia had proved 
that the briUiant military services of the noble volun- 
teers of France^ in spite of all the noise made about 
them, were of little real value in a long campaign. 
The profesdonal soldiers of Germany proved more 
efficient troops, and during the present war thqr dis- 
played not only steady courage on the fidd of battle, 
but also great patience in the camp when disease was 
destroying their strength and thinning their ranlo. 
Conventions for the supply of entire regiments com- 
pletely equipped and disciplined under the command 
of experienced officers^ were concluded with the princes 
of Brunswick and Saxony, each of whom bound him- 
sdf to' furnish the republic with two thousand four 
hundred men.^ The treaty with the Duke of Bruns- 
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been ghaid ymmt fior fifteen 7ett%diad» at the enlf ^.m 

age of finrty-one^ a.]Il 167Q, leftTing tiie Otiioniaa em- 

pile at tlie greeteek eztanfc it attemed.^ Adbmek ivaa 
as zematlEBUe fior hia honoiixaUe cendncfe aa fi»r Ida 
great talentei He waa a lover of juatioe^ and s hsfeer 
of pieaeQti^ whidi he knew nere one of the gran* 
aomoea of canuptiai in Tnikej. Kaia Mnatapha 
aoooeeded tfaia gnat man aa gnaid viaer. He waa 
diwtaiigniHhiBd Ij Ua ezoeeehre eupidity and inaolmoe^ 
aa A<£nei had been I7 hb ertiaoidinaiy dinnteneted- 
neaa and pmdenea The lapid d^pradation of tlie 
Othoman rhara rt fy ■»*^ the ^^m«Ii»m» of the enpin^ 
datea fiom his a o c e ee io n to office. The negotiatiflna of 
the Porte with frtfigik goiveniiMita weie empkufed lay 
Kara Mnatapha as a meana of gratifying lua avanoe 
and extorting monej, without anj reference to tiie 
principlea of justice. His presumption was as un- 
bounded as }nB avarice was sordid. At the first au- 
dience he gave to the French ambassador, one of diooe 
scandalous scenes happened which we have seen acted 
in the preeent day widi more tragical effect bj a Boa- 
sian princa Menschikoff was in no danger of being 
treated like M. de Nointd, who was turned oat of the 
room by the shoulden^ the tshaous shouting as he 
pushed him along^ * March ofl^ infidel I* t 

A few examplee of the exactions of Kara Mustapha 
require to be dted, to give a fidthfol portrait of the 
state of the Othoman administration. He demanded 
firom the republic of Bagusa the payment of a sum of 
three hundred purses^ or one hui^lred and fifty thou- 
sand doUars^ on account of an additional amount of 
customs which he pretended that Othoman subjecta 
had paid in the port of Bagusa during the war of 
Gandia^ when they were exduded from trading in the 
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cBAP. IT. Adriatia Bagusa was under Othoman jootection, 
""^ and paid an annual tribute to the Porta Even 
this the envoya of Sagusa represented that they 
were unable to pay, as their dty had been almost 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1666. They 
were thrown into prison, and threatened with tor^ 
ture; but^ after a yearns imprisonment^ the matter 
was compounded by the republic paying one hundred 
and twenty purses or six^ thousand doUara^ 

The Dutdi ambassador Collier was compelled to 
pay a large sum to prevent the trade of Holland firom 
beLig interrupted.' 

The Venetian bailo^ Cuirana^ having smuggled some 
valuable merchandise into his residence in order to 
defiraud the Porte of the l^al duty, was obliged to 
compound for his misconduct by paying the grand 
vizier thirty thousand dollars.' On the arrival of a 
new bailo, Morosini, new disputes occurred, in conse- 
quence of some Christian slaves making their escape 
on board the Venetian galleys in the port These ^s- 
putes were again arranged by paying the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars^ which was distributed among the 
grand vizier and the principal agents of his party. 
Again, when the news reached Constantinople that a 
number of Turks had been slain in a foray on the 
Dalmatian frontier, the bailo of Venice was imprisoned 
in the Qeven Towers^ and not released until the repubKe 
paid the sum of two hundred thousand dollani as 
indemnity.* 
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takm and dattnyvd yaltint*i> mapng off 
jnacaa of cmiioiifrom the caati^ onndimning 
bitaata to woikaa davaa at tho oar in hk gdkj^ and 
baniiig all tha honaea in tha town.^ Ha now aomr 
monad tlie plaoa to aomnder, nndar tha penaltf of 
being treated Kka Ooton if it iniatad. The cafifeaft* 
paaha iqacted the ■miinmia widi diadain. hi the 
mean time the Yenetiana landned themeehpaa maatem 
of Zanata^ whieh waa onl^ five milaa diatanft from 
C9iitria% whoe the fleet kj at anchoi; TheOthomaa 
goremorofZaniatahadnftned to the ciyitan^aaha 
for orden^ but Moroaini interoeplad the oidan to 
defend the phoe to the hat eztnmitj, and paganadad 
the Mg/k to Boiiendflr on the 10th Septembee. 8k 
hnndred Turio^ with their anna and baggage^ wan 
landed near Kalamata^ bat the Mg/k retired to Venioe^ 
where hie treachery or oowardioe waa rewarded with n 
pension. The Venetian army, increaaed bj the anival 
of three thousand three hnndred Sazom^ waa now 
placed under the command of General Dq;en£dd, and 
ordered to attack the captan-paeluL A ooondl of 
war was held, and its members agreed with D^genfiold 
in thinkiDg that the position of the Taridsh camp waa 
too strong to be assailed. When, however; it waa pco- 
posed to sign a written declaration to tfaia eflfoct^ in 
order to transmit it to the ci^tain-generel Moioani 
the Hanoverian prince^ MaTimilian William, dedaied 
that Morosini having given exprees orden to attad^ 
the TarlD% in his opinion the best thing they could do 
would be to obey them without losing time.' TUa 
obeervation of the young prince changed the reaohlaon 
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cup.nr. of DegBoaSM, who q^pean to Iiato hrtaiiclacl to set iq^ 

hisownantliontyasacoiilrolon thatcf ibe ctptdn- 

general, eiftlier fiom pCTWimJ jealousjr, or a dene to 
prolmigthe wmr; Soothe mm a man of oomage^ and 
when he resolved to advance^ he oondncted the opear 
tioDS of the anny with promptitodeL The TnikB weie 
c€mpk/bdlj defeated, uid bodi their camp and the 
town of Kalamata taken. The caade of Kalimalia> 
being fimnd incapable of defence^ was again deatiojed, 
as it had been in 1659, but the inhabitants on tUa 
occasion remained in poaaeanon of their propertj 
under Venetian protection. The Othoman ganiaona 
in the forta of Kiriiyha» near the haiboor of Vi^^^ 
and of Paaaava^ near Marathoniai, now capitohted, and 
evacuated IfaimL In the fiiat the Venetiana found 
fifty-eig^ pieces of artiDeij, inchiding aome amaU 
gone mounted on the cortaina. Paaaavawaadeatiojed 
asof nonae to theVenetian^ who hepb yommmoa of 
Ifarathonin; but thej ^aced guriaona in ZacnaU and 
Kiftlapha>in order to watch the Maniata^ and to aeenva 
the command of the porta of Annjno and Vitjlo, from 
which the greater part of the pro^ioe of the ^goe was 
e^Kirted. The Venetiana placed as little rcBanct m 
the nnstea^ diqpoaition of the Maniate duefr as the 
Tinfc% and emploTed neailf the aame meana £or pfe* 
aerving their ascendant in the coontij* Tbeannjrof 
the rqpnUie wh pot into winter-qoarten at ZMte^ 
Santa Manra^ and Corfii, in the month of October, bvt 
disease continned to thin the ranks of Ae GermaMr' 
The campaiga of 16M was opened bj the Otho- 
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in the monfli of i^riL TlMjpaMtntod 
and baMgBd Kiel4h% bufe w«n • 
abradiMi the enlerpriw on theappcoMkcf aVe 
flaei imdflr YeDieBL The npuUie bad nmr 
iba aarfioea of aa aUa ganeial to dinet tlM < 
of ito aniif m (haaea. Otbo Koau_ 
maidial ut tha Swadiak aamoe^ waa afipoinlad 
maodoMii-diiafofthalaiid fimaa under tha oidan of 
tha captain-goMnL^ Tha Haaovanaa tRMpa Imi 
bean incnaaad to liipwaida of thiaa Ihooaaiid aaai^ bofe 
tha wbolaannf did nol aoBoaad akran thoiiaaB4» and ift 
waa ■laamMad ao dofwlj that tha campaiga did not 
eonunanoa nnta Jnna Tba tmqpa wan huiSod at <Md 
Navarin (]l^loaX yAkh^ being dapendenfc fior itenqpplf 
of water on an aqnadnel^ immadiatelf fafitohitod, 
Tha gpmribon on niM ift a fl chiefly of n^gioe^ who wan 
conveyed to Akzandzia^ New Nayann, wUdi had 
been conatroctedbjtheOlibomangovenuneniinlSTS^ 
the year after tha battle of Lepanto^ to defiond tha 
entrance of the magnificent haibon^ in whidi tha 
hrgeet fleet may ride at anchor, waa next attacked. 
The aeraalder of the Morea attempted in Tain to re- 
lieve it^ and Sefer Fuha waa compelled to aijgn a capt- 
tolation, bindinghimaelf toaorrender thaplaoainfiiiir 
daya. The ei^oaion of a powder magynne on the 
night he signed thia captolation, by whidi he and 
many of the principal TarkB periahed, indo e ed tha aor- 
vivoia immediately to admit tha Venetiana into tha 
fortresBL* Three thooaandaooli^ of whom one thooaaad 
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and the poww of prniMnwit in the bends of 
offiev nemad bj their dnfa^ wae etaieOf 
Moramn, thef eeeerted, eooMrt^ 
V enetieii ciBceie to be pot ni mne end flogged widi!» 
oofc the ecatwioe of a oout^iieitieL^ If thie be trae^ 
then cen be no donbfe theft the oeptein^Bnenl fimnd 
it neoeMeiy to emploj theee atrang neeaaiee to pot en 
and to fiiand and pecoleftioB. The onmphinta of the 
Gcnnena wen not ahrqfa waaoneble, Ihe offioen 
wate di eeo ntentod aft the fteqpwnft dienge of phee 
in thie ompaigi^ wUeh oompelled than to eeU the 
honea and oamp-oqnqpege diej bed piciEad 19 aft an 
inadeqnete prioe^ aa dMj wave not ellowed qpaoe to 
tnonpofi it on boaid tiie Yanetian lUpiL The led 
unifinm of the Hanoverian^ fhoi^ it wae peaflf 
fearod hj the enem j in bettiK waa too ocmqpieaoiia 
to aUow the adIdieEa to make modi booty, end, to 
their gieet regret^ prevented them from catdiing 
buflUoee, which were nnmeroua in the Morea^' 

Naaplia was the next objeet of ettack. On the 
80th July, Count KoenigBmaik hnded at Port Tolon. 
The rock PalamkLee^ being then without lbrtifi€ation% 
waa immediatdy occupied by the Venatiana But 
though the town waa commanded by thia poaition» 
it waa 80 well provisioned and strong)ty fortified, 
that it waa found impoeeible to make any progreaa 
with the mege untQ the aeraidrier, who had poeted 
himself at Aigoa with four thousand cavahy and three 
thousand in&ntiy, waa driven from the vicinity of the 
place. This waa effected after a aharp engagement^ in 
whidi, from want of horaee^ the Hanoverian artiDeiy- 
officera empIoTed Gredm to drag their guna.* The 
Turkiflh cavalry was well mounted, bold, and active^ 
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CBAP. nr. and covered the retreat to Corinth. The batteriea 

on the PalamMes soon set the housee of the town on 

fire^ but the place continned to make a brave defence^ 
as the seraakier was expected to return with fireah 
reinforcementa. The Venetian army, which waa 
encamped in the low ground between Tyrinthna and 
Nanplia^ suffered from an autumnal fever called the 
plague. The Hanoverians could only muster one 
thousand five hundred and fifty men under arms» 
and they had one thousand two hundred sick and 
wounded. The seraakier now thou^t that the time 
had arrived for aaaailing the Venetian aimy with 
every prospect of success. He advanced firom Corinth, 
and made a desperate attack on their camp on the 
29th of August^ which was not repulsed until Morosini 
landed a body of two thousand men from the fleets 
who opened their fire on the flank of tiie Turks. 
Koenigsmark distinguished himself by his skill and 
courage in this battle^ which ended in the total defeat 
of the Othoman army. Nauplia, being now deprived 
of all hope of relief capitulated on the 3d of Septem- 
ber, and seven thousand persons^ including one thou- 
sand two hundred men of the garrison, were landed 
at Tenedos. The Sdavonians in the Venetian service 
distinguished themselvea greatly before Nauplia. Dis- 
ease continued to make destructive ravages among 
the Germans. Their complaints were loud, and their 
disputes with Morosini unusually violent^ who wished 
to put them into winter-quarters at Nauplia. Morosini 
had also reason to complain, for the German officers 
disputed among themsdves^ intrigued against one 
^ another, and increased the service of the soldiers by 

V carrying an excessive number of private servants on 

the regimental muster-roUsi^ 

The campaign of 1687 ia memorable in the history 
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of Kowpe fer tlis dtrartion of the Pteflimoo cf a.& 
Allim% the mort vondnfiil jnnnWrnitiirn of atdd- ^''^ 
teetmo and aeii^tore^ and poliaiio the moefe petfrc* 
iroik of artk irtddi hail 70k been exeeotecL Gennanj 
agun eenk new teoope to leuifbioe the ^anj of the 
rqpoblii& The Sazona ntoined home at the end of 
the hat campaigpa ; hnfe confenftiona hanag been con- 
chided widi the LBn4gnif of HoMe and the Doke of 
Wllitembei]^ the etranglh of the Geonan contii^genl 
in the Venetian aerrioe waa not diminidied.^ The 
Hanofeiian hattaliona abo looemd an addition of 
one thonaand two hnndnd menp but theae nov 10- 
cniite Here nok veteran aoldieta like theae who had 
amTed in the pieeeding yeanL AU Gemiaaj waa 
at thia time fiDed with xecnuting partma for the 
Aoatrian anniea in Hmigaij, and in antjcipatkm of 
war with Louie XIY. The oflSoera of Branawidc 
had even accepted Frendi deeertera into the Tanha^ 
in Older to complete their companies. On the maidi 
to Venice forty of these French recnuts went off with 
their arms on one occaaon, and the whole loas from 
desertion exceeded two hmidied men. 

The Turks had joepaied for resisting the fbrther 
{ ff ogres B of the Venetians by forming a camp near 
IVktns^ in whidi ten tiioniMmd men were strong^ 
intrenched nnder the command of Mehemet Baaha. 
The delay whidi took plaoe in the amval of the 
troops from Germany, and the fear of placing the 
army in too doee communication with the fleets in 
which the jdague had appeared, premted the captain- 
general from <q)ening the campaign before the end of 
July. The troope were landed to the west of Flatra^ 
and the fleet passed throo^ the DardaneDea of L»- 
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the HUM aeti of baifaiatj; both on Aeir put and oa ^^m^ 
tint of the Gieek% whioh hsve bem w pew ed on a ^^^^^^ 
gieatar Bcale in oar oiwn tiiiMi. The TUbi deetroyed 
an the Greek vfllagea on thdr Kne of niar4i and 
cairied off maii^ OhriatiaM aa da;f«L Hmj £»- 
quflntfy* miMfred even ihdr own fhriiitian dttvo^ 
when nnaUe to take them ewsf • The Greek% on 
the other hand, wmylaid and mudered evoj Moliam- 
medan, man, woman, oir dbil^ whom Aej oooll anr- 
pnae or oaptora. 

The Yenetiana oeeqpied Oorindi on the Tlh Angoi^ 
where they were joined by one thooaand Hf aiiana, On 
the 12th of Angnat the captain-genenl oommoieed 
fortifying the lathnraa^ cairying hia wodbi along tibn 
raina of the wall oonatnietod bj Jnetinian and in- 
paired bj Mannel IL TUa waa eertainfy e naelw 
waste of labour. 

Moroflini now prqpoeed to attadi Nq^repont^ aa it 
waa the key of oontinental Greece^ and ita captore 
would have rendered the rqpnUio maater of the whole 
conntiy souih of ThennopjlaB. ffia plan waa opposed 
hy the generals of the land foroee^ who all agreed in 
tliifilnng that the seaaon waa too &r adTanced fivr aa 
operation of sach magnitude ; and after mndi da- 
liberation, it waa determined to attadk Athens^ idiem 
it was thought that the army would find good winter- 
quarters. 

The passage of the fleet round the Morea waa Teiy 
slow, for the lion of St Mark rarely made uae of hm 
wings ; but on the 21st of September the Yenetiana 
entmd the Pirseus^ and Koei^g^maik encamped the 
same evening in the olive grove near the aacnd waj 
to Eleusis. The army conristed of nearly ten thou- 
sand men, including eig^t hundred and seventy cavalij. 
The town of Athens waa immediately occupied, and the 
siege of the Acropolia commenced. The attodL 
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cBAP.iT. directed against the Fropykeai before which the Turks 
had constructed strong batteries. The Parthenon, and 
the temple of Minerva Palias, with its beautiful ad- 
joining porticoes^ were then nearly perfect^ as far as 
regarded their external architecture. Even the sculp- 
ture retained much of its inimitable excellence.^ Two 
batteries were erected, one at the foot of the Museum, 
and the other near the Pnyx. Mortars were planted 
under the cover of the Areopagus, but their fire proving 
uncertain, two more were placed under cover of the 
buildings of the town, near the north-east comer of 
the rock; which threw their shells at a high an^e^ with 
a low charge, into the Acropolis.* 

In the mean time the Othoman troops descended 
into the plain firom Thebes and Negrepont; and 
Eoenigsmark, as had been the case at the siege of 
Coron, Navarin, and Nauplia^ was compelled to divide 
his army to meet them. On the 25th of September 
a Venetian bomb blew up a small powder-magazine in 
the Fropyleea^ and on the following evening another 
fell in tiie Parthenon, where the Turks had deposited 
all their most valuable effects^ with a considerable 
quantity of powder and inflammable materials. A 
terrific explosion took place ; the centre columns of 
the peristyle, the walls of the cella, and the immense 
architraves and cornices they supported, were scattered 
around the remains of the temple. Much of the un- 
rivalled sculpture was defaced, and a part utterly 
detroyed. Ilie materials heaped up in the building 
also took fire^ and, mounting high over the Acropolis; 

* TIm IHlb tampl* of Wim^ YkAarj had hma re mo v d to inaks room for 
a Torkkh Uttoy bef «« ihm ncgii 11m maiariOi feand wfan ih» Qtmk. 
goranuiMiit oommenoed dewing awmy ih» mbUah of l a odam eoBskfiMtioa^ 
omUad Boa, Sehrabort, and Haooan nartial^to r ea >o w tha bafldigg; uMA 
Ptttaki, with tlia aaaiatanca of a oontrftmtioii from CoIoimI Laaki^ has oom- 
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tiia odumSj to tiia 1mm«% aad ■crtfced ^ ». 
of the ttaten whkli still --^ — "'^^ >»«» 



odigMial potttioiML Tkn^ two Inmdnd 
pcriihed I7 tlik eiplonoiw the T^nki 
tififimdhig the plaoe mitfl Hmj wv tiie 
ddEented in hk fttlflnipfc to idieFB liMm 011 tiie 28th 
Ekptamber. Hmj then wipitohtorl on being alhnped 
to embedc with ihdr fiunfliee tx BmyiDm in ireaieb 
hind at thrir own ezpoMOLi On the 4di of Oetobei; 
two thooflMid five hondved pseons of all ege% indnd- 
ing five hiiudrad men of the ipumaon^ moved down to 
embadc at tiie FinMui Hotoud oomphine in Ine 
oAcial zepoct to the xepddie that all hiB pncntioni 
oonld not pievent aome aeta of impacitj on tiie pati 
of hia meweniTioB. About thirty Tmha ii'iiiiainfid^ 
and teoaved baptiim. Ooont Tomeo PoDq« waa tibe 
name of the Yenetian cnmmandant qppdnted to tibe 
AcEopofiiL 

Athena waa now a Yenetian poeaeanon. The G«r» 
man tioopa remained in the town. Oneof themoaqoea 
near the bazaar waa oonverted into a Ladieran duudi, 
and this fint Proteatant plaoe of wondiip in Greeoe 
waa opened on the 19ih of October 1687, bj tlie 
regimental chi^lain Beithman.* Another moaqne in 
the lower part of the town, towaida the temple of 
Theeeofl^ waa fp^ea to the CSatholici^ who ponHfaaed 
alao a monaateiy at the eastern eod of the town, 
containing the choiagic monnment of Ljacateai 
The time of aervioe of the three Hanoverian legi- 
menta fiist enrolled had now ej^pired, and on the 
26th of December 1687 they sailed fixmi the FinsoaL 
In the three campaigns in which the red nnifinm had 
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IT. taken so distmguiahed a part^ it had lost eighty-eight 
offioea and two thousand nine hundred men; yet^ 
from the recruits they had received, their numbw still 
amounted to one thousand four hundred.^ 

A short time convinced the Venetian leaders that it 
would be impossible to retain possession of Athens. 
The plague, which was making great ravages in the 
Morea» showed itself in the army. The seraskier kept 
two thousand cavalry at Thebes, and, by a judicious 
employment of lus forces retained all Attica, with the 
exception of the plain of Athens, under lus orders. To 
secure their communications between the city and the 
Piraeus, the Venetians found it necessary to fortify the 
road with three redoubts. The de][>arture of the Hano- 
verians also weakened the army, and in a council of 
war held on the 31st of December, it was resolved to 
evacuate Athens at the end of the winter, in order to 
concentrate all the troops for an attack on N^repont. 
lines were thrown across the isthmus of Munychia, 
to cover the evacuation and protect the naval camp, 
which could be distinctly traced until they were effaced 
by the construction of the new town of the Pirseus. It 
was also debated whether the walls of the Acropolis 
were to be destroyed ; and perhaps their preservation, 
and that of the antiquities they endoee^ is to be 
ascribed to the circumstance that the whole attention 
of the army was occupied by the increased duties im- 
posed upon it by the sanatory measures requisite to 
prevent the ravages of the plague^ and the difficulties 
created by the emigration of the Qreek population of 
Athena. Between four and five thousand Athenians 
were compelled to abandon their native city, and seek 
new homes in the Morea. Some were established at 
T^vares and Port Tolon, on the coast of Argolis^ as 
colonists; the poorest were settied at Corinth, and 
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About fiv handled A11iiinMi% cludly coDeetad aiPOBg 
tiiepetniitayof CSqiiiitliaiid AttiM^ wwt fismied into 
ft ooipt bj the VeneHm% bufe no Gtedki eould he 
indooed toentar the entj.^ 

The lait eel of Motodni eft AtlMoe wet to cenj «w«f 
■ome momunaite of endflofe e e ul|itui e at tra^iieeof 
hie Tidoij. An ettanqpk was made to nmove die 
stetne of Neptune and tiie CSiaaot of Tishny* iHbioh 
adonied the weetm pedinient of tiie Pulhenon^ bn^ 
in oooaaqooDee of an orenij^of tiie wnAnmn em- 
ployed, and ptthapa parllf in oonaequnee of n flnw or 
cnckin the nuaU^eaand bjtiie tenible eiploaom 
and the fin^whioh destroyed a onmidieable pert of 
the bnildini^ the whole maw of maifale was pro* 
cipitated to the groand» and so ahiverod to pieeea 
by the fall that the firagmenta wen not deemed wwthj 
of transport This misfeitiine to art occnned on the 
19ih of Maidi 1688. Instead of these magnificent 
figures firom the hand of Phidias^ ICoroeini was obliged 
to content himself with four fions^ which etiU adom 
the entrance of the arsenal at Y enioe. One of theee^ 
taken from the head of the port of the Firmis^ ie 
remarkable for its colossal rixe^ its severe styles and two 
long inscriptions^ in undecipherable diaracten^ winding 
over its shoulders.* The complete evacuation of Attion 
was at length efiected. Six hundred and sixty-two 
fiunilies quitted their native city, and on the 9th of 
April the Venetians sailed out of the Pimus to PorosL 

These records of the min of so much that interostn 
the .whole civilised world, awaken our curiosity to 

M«itfa«bmkii«<mtoCtlMGrMki«volvtlo%aHai Indtd Mfvfaloi^ ihM- 
kMipmm, Mid p«l<y dfdi ia «morti and jaapoiifc. BMh^ JHt Vtu timm Im 
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IT. know something of the character and feelings of the 
*" modem Athenians^ Oreeks^ and Albanians^ who then 
dwelt under the shadow of the Acropolia Neither 
Moroflini nor his (jerman aiudliaiies^ though they 
joined in lamenting the destruction of the ancient 
marbles^ seemed to think the modem Greeks deserving 
of much attention, merely because they pretended to 
represent the countrymen of Pericles^ and still spoke 
Greek. Venetiaii statesmen perceived the same de- 
generacy in their national character, as German philolo- 
gians discovered in their spoken language. The Greek 
population, from its unwarlike disposition, was only an 
object of humanity ; the Albanian peasantry, though a 
luodier and more courageous race, was not sufficiently 
numerous in the immediate vicinity of the dty to be 
of much militaiy importance. Yet, to a Hessian officer, 
Athens appeared a large and populous town, with its 
ten thousand inhabitants^ and the Athenians were found 
to be a req)ectable and weQ-dieposed peopl&^ They 
were^ however, too completely destitute of moral energy 
to act any part in the public events of which their dty 
was the tilieatra They had no voice to give utterance 
to their fedinga^ though Europe would have listened 
with attention to their words. Perhaps they had no 
feelings deserving of utterance. Greece was thus the 
scene of important events^ in whidi every nation in 
Europe acted a more prominent part than the Greeks. 
Even my countrymen, from the misty hills of Cale- 
donia^ are named among the officers who joined the 
Hanoverians in 1686 as vohmteen.* 

Moroeini was dected Doge of Venice on the death of 
Justiniani, and he was invested with the insignia of his 
ducal rank at Poroa The senate made the greatest 
exertions to increase the army in the Levant^ and 

* 8ehw«nk% 64 : « SiebtoMlm an dar bU iMblMi SdioMflB, 8bhw«d« vad 






€naUe 6ib dpoe to jmSaaa waam vqpUft wokAj cf ^m, 
the prince of a0r«ibB& New taEOops wera ^''^^ 

in Genneny, but tnejr anmd dovlj; and ik 
until the 8th of Jnljr 1888 tiie* tiie YcnetiaB 
tion niledfirain Fdvoe tobeMigB NcgnponL Tlielmd 
ton&B anKNinted totqpfwaideof thiitMB dMrannd nMi\ 
the cnwt of the fleet to nbonfe tn tiioimnd.^ Hie 
gurieoQ of Ncgieponfe ootwiited of mk tiMramid nMi\ 
and the place WM ittQiii^ fintified on evoj rida Ita 

fortified bridge over tiie BDiqpii%and cotend bf dm 
etrong fist Kanheba. Ontiiekadfiici^intiieialaB^t 

breed ditch. A etropg oiilwon^ aobrdi^g ipeoe f 
intrendied oamp^ oco^ied bj feor thouend fivie 
dred janisBarieBi downed an emhMmce wUdi p ro te c te d 
the Boburbe. Koenignnaric wae of opinioQ that dm 
attack ongbt to b^pn fiom the land eide^ bj inveating 
Kaiababa and the bridge^ and thne cutting off the 
commimicatione with the Othoman anny at Tliebee ; 
bat the doge considered that it would be eeoer to 
attack the {dace firom the idand, and hia opinioii pre- 
vailed. On the other hand» hia propoeal to make an 
imnifldiatie attempt to etonn the eminence on which 
the janissaiiee were intrenched, wae rejected, and dm 
advice of Koenignnaifc, to proceed agunst it bf regular 
approaches in order to spare men, was adof^ed. In 
both cases the decision proved unfiortonate. A montii 
was lost in the attad^ on the ootwotk, and after a aoo- 
cession of bloody ddimishee it was at list taksn bf 
stonn on the SOth of Angost Thirty jnecee of can- 
non and five mortars £dl into the hands of the be- 
negers^ who were then enabled to posh their approaohea 
up to the ditdi of the dtadd. Bat^ as the conumft- 
nications between the garrison and the uwj of tibn 
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wmuUb to d^ di^i OdobI ] 
died «B Oe l«fc «r ScfitBBifaa; »a bfiae He < 
Oa hmoA SB^od^ «r <fce knd 
afMTiea Tkt fnptmtt Ikt i 
Afc]a«A.<a1]» 12A«rOc4bba;lkn«DnMM 
to nake s deipcBite atteafit to I " 

irithaDOe iiiHiiii O^eanUbe- 
llee^ odf oc^ Hii—iil am floaid W 

atOli 
itaeriiiiniiiiwiBirf Aeay. 
After > Jtipintf %>i^ Ihe a— alt iw wfJrBUiy d>' 
6iaed,«itlisk««r<»etkiMadac&' jyik)f«<ir 
taking Ke y i yt vaa bov abaaioiidt aad it orff 
nmaiiied Car Morani to acre Ifce tAm «t Iktetf- 
ditko. Tha i»«aBhBkBMat of Ike kad ismi vaa 
eovaed hj Adnee If axiaiKaa of Haaflfw, aad <ftrtw 
vidMofc km Ob <ke 2Uk of OcteUr <ke aisf 
vaa knded aft Thaaiia in Ai^dii^ Ij bo mhhb * 
keahJij wpat^ aad fim tkeaee tke Goaaa t»c«f% 
wboae period of aerriee kad cspind, w«* OBUrbwl 
fat Ycniefc Ike ranatBiBg Uttaliow of <ka Haw 
Tcriaaa aad Hf aae n a qnittod Gseeee «a <ka Mk «f 
KovemberlSSa.* 
\ Befwe letanriBg to Veaawy Maraaai wm imrffm«l 
lendering kia tide to Oe pioad mtknt «f tk* Ftk^ 
I7 <ka eoaqxat «f lC/4 






vaaia^ the onlj^ fortreaB of which the Othomaoa still jl% 
retained poftsession in the peuinsukv He made an ^^^ 
unfiuccesaful attack on it in 1689 ; and almost imme- 
diately after its failure, the state of his health compelled 
him to resign the oommand of the fleet His flocoeft- 
Bor, Cortiaro, gamed poasesaion of Monemvasia in the 
following year ; but the place yielded to iamine^ and not 
to the anna of the republia 

The possession of the fortresses of Lepanto and 
Corinth gave the Venetians the command of the whole 
northern shore of the gul^ and the greater part of 
northern Greece submitted to their authority, the 
Turks only retaining garrisonB at Zeitounl^ Talanti, 
livadea^ and Thebes^ and in the monntain-pasaea 
which connect the valley of the Sperchius with the 
BcBOtian plains^ in order to secure the communicationB 
between Thessaly and Negrepont by land. But a con* 
siderable part of continental Greece was left without 
eidier Turkish or Venetian troops, and the Greek popu- 
lation not venturing to take up arms to defend their 
property, the country was exposed to be pillaged by 
marauders from both sides* Several districts were 
occupied by bands of deserters from the Dalm&tian 
and Albanian troops in the service of Venioa Bosmna^ 
the leader of one of these bands^ established his bead^ 
quarters permanently at Karpenisi, where his authority 
was recognised by the primates of the surrounding 
country, who paid him regular oontnbutdoji8» for whidi 
he defended them against the plunderiBg expeditions 
of the Mohammedan amauts and dmstian armatolL 
Bossina assumed tiie title of General of the Venetian 
deserteiB. In vain Morosini endeavoured to euppreea 
desertion and punish the deserters, by ofl'enng a reward 
of ten zechins for every deserter brought back to a 
Venetian port. The Albanians and armatoli, who 
posted themselves in the mountain-passes^ arrested & 
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cBAP. IT. few, and delivered tbem np to be punished ; but the 
evil continaed, in oonseqnence of the irregularity with 
which the republic paid the troops enrolled in its own 
possessions on the Adriatia The success of Bossina 
induced another corps^ under Elia Damianovich, to 
occupy Lidorild and the surrounding district ; and 
to sudi a state of anarchy was Greece reduced, that the 
peaceable cultivators of die soil found these foreign de- 
sorters more humane and effectual protectors than either 
the Othoman or Venetian governments^ and &x less 
cruel and rapacious than the native Greek annatoli, who 
were a species of Christian gendarmerie in the service 
of the Porte. The Greek primates furnished the leaders 
of the deserters with monthly pay and subsistence for 
their followers, and the deserters defended the country 
against the armatoli and the foragers from the hostile 
armiea^ and maintained better discipline than was 
observed by either party.^ 

The Othoman government finding that the disorders 
in Greece were every day becoming greater, and that 
the number of districts which failed to pay taxes was 
constantly increasing became seriously alarmed at the 
defection of the Christian population, and laid aside its 
usual haugihtiness in order to make use of the services 
of its Greek subjects in opposing the progress of the 
^ Venetiana lib^aki Yerakari, one of the Maniate 
diiefs who had embraced the Othoman party when 
Kueprily compelled Maina to pay haratdi, and who 
had assiisted the Turks in establishing thdr permanent 
garrisons at Zamata, Eielapha^ and Passava, was sub- 
sequently imprisoned at Constantinople for his acts of 
piracy. He was now liberated, invested with the title 
\ of Bej of Mainai and sent to the army of the seraskier 
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aft T1mIm% wImm lit appttnd» %% the end cf A» jmt ^j 

168«» widi aboQft tinM Inmdnd Ukmmm. H» vm TZ 

iMtnwted to pamidU tlM GhEMki viw 

to the Y«n0tuii% to ntam to tU 

the fldtea ; and ha addiCMed ftlettar to 

Athena to invito the AthaniaM viw hni fled to Sain- 

mia and %^ to letaim to ihair nafthe cifej; 

liian paidon br the paal^ aad pvotoetioii ifgi 

eiactiflaa in fiifeiiiaL Manf arailad thamiiliw cf 

the oAr when Ihaj foond ifc waa imnftmaii bf tibn 

With partlaana in Maiii% m ommt to nnaa n icIbaDiim 
againaft the Yeneluaia ; and he entand mto nagotiatMna 
inth the deaartan aft KaipenM and Tidnriki, incadv 
to panoada them to join the IUbl IhaaeMgoCin- 
tiona were nnaoooeaafiilp and he waa flfifaatad in an j^, 
attempt to gain p o a Bo a ri on of Salona Ij tan^ \<^ 

In the year 1690 the Othoman anniei^ hsving xe- ^^ 
oeived reinforoementi^ drove the d ea erte t a from the ^ 
diatricta they oocapied, and leeoveie d poaawwion of all ^^ 



the open coontiy north of the DaidaneDea of Tjqpento 
and die lathmna of Oorinthp bat thej were defeated in 
an attaA on the fo i ' tits a s of Lepanta Thepcopertjof 
the nnfbrtanate Greek peaaantiy oontinned alill to be 
expoaed to devaatation by both the hoatila armies and 
by bands of armed men who were atroog ennngjb to 
plunder on their own acoooni. Twoezampleamajbe 
cited to show the miaeraUe condition 
tion in continental Oreecei 
of Moreot Albaniana made 
Livade% which they phindered» canying off many 
dMYeB, seven hundred oxen» and four thooaand aheepi 
Again, in the year 169i» another party of the Greek 
and Albanian militU in the Venetian 
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eHAF. IT. TBded ocmtiiieiital Oieeoe^ and phmdered Putendjik 
and many of tbe nd^boniing viUageiL^ 

These campaigna reflected no gloij on Yenioe. 
Valona wbb taken, but an attack on CSmea was de- 
feated. The old doge believed that he coold agun 
faring back victoiy to the anna of Venice by taking the 
command in peraon, and in 1693 he retained to 
Qreeoei He was now seventy-five yean dd, an age 
at which it is difficult to infuse enihnsiasm into the 
hearts of lokewarm followers, so that fortune probabfy 
treated him kindly by conducting him to the tomb at 
Mouplia on the 16th January 1694. Francesco Moro- 
sini was the last great man who hasacted a part in the 
public affiurs of Greece ; his exploits have not yet been 
eclipsed by those of any subsequent hero. 

The new captain-general, Zeno, attacked Ohioa. The 
imprudence of assailing the Turks dose to the coast of 
Acoa Minor, and near the centre of their resources, waa 
pointed out to him in vain. Zeno was a party leader 
and a braggart Chios was taken without difficulty, 
but the Othoman government displayed all the energy 
whidi it has so firequently put forth on the arrival of 
great misfortunes. It did everything in its power to 
render ita fleet superior to that of Venice^ by con- 
structing a number of line-of-battle ships, for it had 
observed that its line-of-batUe ships were better aUe 
^ to contend with the Venetians on equal terms than ita 
gaUeys. After some severe fighting Zeno lost heart, 
fled, abandoned Ids conquest ftnd was deservedly im- 
prisoned on his return to Venice.* 

About the same time the Othoman government 

made a bold attempt to regain possession of the Moiea. 

\ A Turidsh army assembled at Thebe% travened the 

* b IM imnl OUKinn «d]m tDlmd tfa* SM«y« nit «4 i^^ 
Ikiw koiidnd Mid iflj Oratks M ifavM from tfa« Uud aiaikmfe--r 
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Isihmus of Coiintli without opposition, and encamped 
in the plain of Aigos ; and Liberaki, who acooin- ^ 
panied the Torka^ availed himself of his secret cofr- 
respondence with many discontented Greeks to plun- 
der the interior of the peninsula The caintan-pa8li% 
MezzomortOy sailed from the Dardanelles to assist tiba 
invading army. The Gennan coips of anxHiaiies in 
the Venetian service was concentrated at Naaplii^ 
and, when joined with a body of Venetians and Sd»- 
vonians, formed a small army, which was jdaced under 
the command of General Stdnan, who attadced and 
defeated the seraskier before the arrival of the Otfao- 
man fleet The Turks were driven back to Thebeiu 
and liberaki was bribed to enter the service of Venica. 
Molino encountered the capitan-pasha off Sdo^ and twc» 
naval engagements were fought^ in which, howevef; 
the Venetians gained no advantage over the Turka 
It was now evident that the Othoman government was 
recovering its energy and strength, and peace was be- 
coming necessary to enable Venice to retain the pos- 
session of her recent conquesta^ 

Peace, after long n^^otiations^ was concluded at 
Carlovitz; in January 1699, between the Emperor of 
Germany, the King of Poland, the Republic of Venice^ 
and the Sultan. Venice retained possession of the 
places it had conquered in Dalmatia, of Santa Maai% 
of the Peloponnesus, and of Egina ; and it was relieved 
from the tribute it had formerly paid to the SuUimo 
Porte for the possession of Zante. Prevesa^ the north- 
ern castle at the entrance of the Gulf of Lepanto^ and 
the city of Lepanto, were restored to the sultan after 
the destruction of their fortificationa The repuUie 
must have felt that^ in spite of all the valour and 

* TIm MankU LibenU aooii nmnmrnrmd bk initi|[iM% bop^ to fovw 
Vanioa to reoognise him m T 
Mcored hk McntuyMai 
Mid tent him a priMmcr to ] 
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IT. ability of Motodni, and the great ezpense it had in- 

" coned in bringing German mercenaries to Greece to 

B^t in its cause, still the conquests it had gained were 

due more to the victories of Prince Eugene on the 

Danube than to its own power and exertions.^ 

When the Venetians conquered the Morea^ they found 
it ruined and depopulated by the war. The Turks 
had distrusted the Greeks from the commencement of 
hostilitieBi and they had taken every precaution in 
their power to deprive thdr Christian subjects of the 
means of combining together and assisting the enemy. 
The Greeks were disarmed ; the granaries were emptied, 
and their contents transported into the fortresses; 
the cattle were driven into the districts commanded by 
Turkish garrisons or troops in the field. When the 
Turks were at last compelled to abandon the country, 
they carried off everything of value belonging to the 
Christians which they could transport^ in order to in- 
demnify themselves for what they were compelled to 
leave behind. The youth of both sexes were seized 
when they were likely to prove valuable slaves^ and the 
properly of the Greeks was destroyed on the line of 
retreat The richest plains of the Morea» having been 
in turn the scene of military operations^ were left 
almost uncultivated. Famine followed war, and the 
plague came as an attendant on famine, carrying dis- 
tress and ruin into districts which neither war nor 
fiunine had visited. The roads were neglected, the 
bridges broken down, the towns in ruins^ commerce 
annihilated, the administration of justice in abeyance^ 
and the whole peninsula filled with bands of armed 



1 TIm tntW ligiMd ai OnloTilB iMbran tfa* B«imblle Mid tfa* Fort% k gi^ 
hfJtjmai,VL5Vri but EamiMr, ziiL 8^ m«iitioiw tlMft» wfan tlM VcMtka 
•mbMMdor SoffHio Ykitod CoMteBliiiopk to oMidii Hi eonflnMlioo, 1m oon- 
ofaidtd Ml addhioMJ Mid mora oplieit tnoty, emboMac mwmAmn olwMti 
eoiiteiiiad io tbo jmoodiv traali« boiwooB tbo RopobSo Mid tlio Fort% bo- 
iidM tbo fiflon w&b eoMdtiiM tlM ot%iBd tn^7 of GbrknrlliL 
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brigands^ who seized what they wanted wherever ihey A.a 

ooidd find it With these robbers the pastoral popo- 

lation in the mountains often formed alliancffl^ in order 
to share in the plunder of the agricultural popdation 
of the plains.^ 

The Venetians found that^ in order to render their 
conquest of any permanent utalily, it would be neces- 
sary to establidi a military superiority over the whole 
country, in order to restore that feeling of security 
without which there can be no prospect of agncoltnral 
and commercial prosperity, even in the most fertile 
r^ona The Venetian government performed its 
duties both with goodwill and ability. It possessed 
men experienced in dealing with Gredcs ; and the lose 
of Crete had taught them a lesson of tolerance and 
moderation. Their recent government of Tines had 
been mild and judicious ; and that island, which is stiU 
the most industrious and flourishing portion of the 
Greek kingdom, owes its superiority to the Venetian 
government Still there were many difficulties in the 
way of establishing order in the Morea which did not 
exist in the islands, and these difficulties must be can- 
didly weighed before we venture to pronounce that 
Venice acted either injudidously or tyrannically during 
the period it ruled the Morea. 

Idssiy circumstances prevented the Venetian goT- 
emment firom intrusting the Gre^ with any con- 
siderable share in the local administration. They did 
not, however, so completdy felsify the communal 
sjTstem, and render it a mere organ of the central 
administration, as has been done recently by the 

1 ThoM who wiiaanad the extent that biiguidege attftfaied fai Ubented 
Greece in the jeer 188ff, daring the German doininAtion of Connt Annenqtevj^ 
end in the yeen 1864-5, under the oonetitationel monerofajof King Otho^ wnk 
llATrocordetoe ea hie prime-minieter» can alone form aqr oofreei idea of lbs 
Uwleea etate of aodetj through which the peaceful agricoJtnrd popolatloin has 
perpetuated ita laborioua and Buffering eiiatenoe. In the pre a e n i jear (186S)^ 
acta of torture haTO been committed nerer woeeded bj Turlddi tjna^ 
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oBAP. IT. BaTarians and by Oieek ministera under a oonstita- 
tional govemment The Venetians were compelled to 
guard against the influence of the Othoman Porte, 
which continued to be great in the Morea» both over 
the Greek primatc% who had property or connections 
in the Turkish provinces^ and over the Oreek clergy. 
The power of the Patriarch of Constantinople was an 
espedal object of disquietude, as he was a powerful in- 
strument in the hancb of the Othoman govemment to 
create opposition to Venice. The complete alienation 
in religious and national feeling between the Greeks 
and the Catholics rendered it impossible for the Vene- 
tians to attempt amalgamating the native population 
of Greece with the republic, by conferring on the 
Greeks the privil^es of citizens of Venice. The 
French of Louisiana, and the Spaniards of Florida^ 
though staunch Catholics^ have become good citizens 
of the United States ; but no concessions have hitherto 
induced the Greeks to become useful members of a 
foreign state. They can be industrious in money- 
making like the Jews^ but even when they accept the 
boon of foreign citizenship as a means of increasing 
their gains^ their idea of Greek patriotism induces them 
to be'tnore eager in their opposition to that foreign 
nationality which protects them, than active in striving 
to develop those virtues which would secure respect to 
themselves, and prosperity to their native countiy. To 
judge tiie Venetian govemment &irly, it must be com- 
pared with the British govemment in the Ionian 
Islands, and with the Bavarian domination in Greece^ 
and surely it will not suffer by the comparison. 
When the Venetians found leisure to devote their 
\ attention to the civil govemment of the Morea, the 

V • native population had sunk, tiirough the ravages of 

war and pestilence, to about one hundred thousand 
souls, although, before the conmiencement of hostilities 
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the ChristianB alone, including Greeks and Albaniuu^ i«tjnj 

were estimated at two hundred and fifty thooaand, 

and the Turks at fifty thousand ; an estimate which 
does not appear to be far removed from the troth.* 
MoFosini established a proviBional dvil administration^ 
which restored order^ and, with the cessation of the 
plague, the increased security of property enabled the 
Morea to recover so rapidly from its misfortunes^ that^ 
in the year 1701, the native population, Greek and 
Albanian, had already reached two hundred thousand* 
Morosini introduced the municipal system of the ccm- 
tinental possessions of Venice into tiie towns he oaa* 
quered. The rights he thereby conferred on the 
Greeks^ and the improvement which took place in 
their condition, soon produced a considerable emigra- 
tion &om Korthem Greece^ where tiie Tttrks were 
slower in re-establisMng order. Thousands of families, 
with their baggage and cattle, were conveyed by the 
Venetians from the northern coast of tiie Golf of 
Corinth into the Morea^ and the emigration became so 
great as to induce the Porte to order the pashas and 
provincial governors eveiywhere to treat the Greeks 
with greater consideration and justice than they had 
previously received from the Othoman authoritiea. 
Thus one of the most Taluable results of Morosini's - 
conquests wasj, that it compelled the Turks to make an 
effort to gain the goodwill, or at least to alleviate the 
discontent^ of their Christian subjectei^ Another fea- 
ture which marked a considerable change in Turldah 
society was the return of many families of Mahomme* 

> Hi* iMst uiUioritT oa fh« admi&utntwb of tlu V^bMUim b tii« votk td 
BMMktr «Dtit]«l DU Vtvtiantr in Mortu, publ»b*d in HiMnria^P^Hiimkt 
ZtiUekryt Berlm, 1S35. 2 Bv>d, } HefL 

ConurOj the fini gcmenl proTediior, gi^M otHj Sd(40O khiIi ■■ tib* m&H «| 
tb« ^nt tcDMXu} jet Uu mem cuable of beuiw trtoM mn SO^ItS.— Baiik% 
430. 

' See eouie of the coooeMiou to the Chrutiuu^ miDtioDed \ij HuddDarf xiiL 
Afi. For the «ii4gi&tkH^ eoe ^j«mi4^ UL S71. 
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. IT. dan agricaltuiists to Chriatianity, which their anoea- 
ton had fbraaken in order to eecape tana penecation 
and fiscal oppression.^ The liberality of the VeDetians 
at this time is shown by the hct that they allowed 
these converts to join the Greek ChnrcL At any 
earlier period they would have considered themsdves 
bound, as a Catholic power, to force the converts to 
embrace Catholicism^ or else to remain Mohammedans. 
The revenues derived by Venice from the Morea 
were considerable. They consisted of one-tenth of all 
the agricultural produce, besides taxes on wine^ spirits, 
oil, and tobacco, and a monopoly of salt It is need- 
less to dwell on the impediment which the payment of 
tenths offers to any improvement in agriculture, though 
this tax is not to be regarded as too heavy in amount 
in a civilised country,if it could be fSrithfrJly adminis- 
tered, and employed in such a manner as to secure the 
establishment of able and independent courts of justice, 
and a proper attention to all necessary public improve- 
ments ; stin the manner in which it mustunav<^dably 
be collected renders it always an oppressive mode of 
obtaining a revenue. The Venetians, in orderto avcnd 
constant disputes between the fiscal officers of the gov- 
emiiient and the people, found it necessary to fiurm 
the tenths. The consequence was^ that the fimners 
always contrived to live at the expense of the people 
in the district they fiumed, and, by uniting the trade of 
money-lenders and dealers in agricultural produce 
with their occupation as fitrmers of the revenue^ they 
employed the great powers they received as collectorB 
of taxes to enforce payment of their private debts^ so 
that they both oppressed and cheated the people in 
i many ways. In order to relieve the Greeks from these 

^ abases on the part of their ownarchonts, who werethe 
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unal friw^fT*, tho Venetsan goTemment eDdeavDored ,_*>& 
to facilitito thfi fanniiig of t£e rereimes by the oom- 
nmnM themselveB for terms of not leas than £t« yean; 
and tba pha was attended with considenble suooesa. 

Tha aidt monopoly was the cause of great oppresaioi^ 
and iiin greater inoonTenienoe^ tboo^ the price waa 
only two aolidi a pound (abont a halQ^eamy), 13u 
aipmaa of transport and loss of time In procuring salt 
tma distant magazines were serioos and jost gnmnda 
of complaint against the system ; for in many places 
when tba peasant could eaaDy have procnred salt 
gratia on tba aea-sbore within a few miles of his re«i- 
dmoa or bis sheepfoldi^ he was oompeBed to take m 
day'a jonmsy with his mules in order to purchase a 
stona of salt at aome distant dep6t of the monopoly. 

The Venetian government ^uned ponesnon of «x- 
tensive domains in the Mores ; but it hsd 6uffi<aent 
experience in territorial administratioa to Imow that 
the State is the worst possible landed proprietor^ and 
that the land belonging to govemmoit is generally 
the portion least profitable to the public treasury. 
Hie patronage of the powerful, tha n^glaet and dis- 
honesty of officials^ and the ayidity of fimnsn^ all con- 
tribute to the mal-administntion of p top ar ty placed 
in such ezcq>tional circnmstanoes as govemmsnt landai^ 

The reyenues of the Morea axe stated If Griman^ 
the general proveditor &om 1698 to 1701» at 605^460 
reals : but his estimate was appaienify too bi^ ; and 
Emo^ who administered the provinoa from 1705 to 
170^ found the actual reoeipta only amoontad to 
about 400»000 reals. By wise meaauiea and HlMnl 
concessions he increased tiie reoeipta to 461^48. • Tbe 
good effect of a mild administration became still man 
-visible during the goyemment of Loredano (1708 to 
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1711), as the levenaes loee to more than half a mil^ 
lionof lealflb^ 

The i^olar ezpenaes of ihe Venetian goyenunent 
amounted to only 280,000 reals, so that a sorplns of 
220,000 Tras annually paid over into the treasury of 
the fleet Thoo^ it was necessaiy to maintain a con- 
siderable naval force in the Grecian seas to protect the 
country against the incursions of corsairs^ and to en- 
force die commercial laws and restrictions of the re- 
public, still there can be no doubt that the revenues of 
the Morea under the Venetian domination were amply 
sufficient to pay all the eiq)enditure both of its inter- 
nal administration and of its militaiy and naval esta- 
blishments in time of peace. 

Hie commerce of the Greeks was almost annihilated 
when the Venetians commenced the war. The Ionian 
sea and the Archipelago were so crowded with pirates^ 
that even Greek fishing-boats could hardly venture to 
creep out of a harbour, lest the men should be carried 
off to labour at the oar in some French, Maltese^ or 
Barbery corsair. These pirates had established many 
regular stations in the Levant The Christians com- 
peDed several Greek towns on the continent and in the 
islands of the Archipelago to pay them a regular tribute^ 
in order to secure their lands and fishing-boats from 
being plundered; while the Mohammedans had formed 
establishments in the Othoman fortresses in Western 
Greece and Albania for the sale of the plunder and 
slaves they collected in their cruises between the Bar- 
bery coast and the Adriatic 

The onfy fordgn trade that existed in the Morea at 
the time of its conquest was that between Mrasenia 
and Bttibary, and between Monemvasia and Alexaii* 
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diia.' It waa vety in&iciuficant. A few boats were 

also employed in tiansporting the produce of the 

Morea to the Ionian Islands^ from whence it was oott- 
veyed to Venice in armed vessebw The Venetian con- 
quest quickly restored eome activity to the trade of the 
native Greeks. The demand for good ^ine was aooa 
ao much increased by the number of foreignera esta- 
blished in the Morea, that it waa for a time neoesaaiy 
to import the better qualities from France, Italy, and 
the islands of the Axchipdago. Bat the Moreotea, as 
soon as they were assured that their labour would be 
well rewarded, made such improvements in the pre- 
paration of their o\vn wines as to share in the profits 
of this trade, and supplant the foreign importers, who 
were soon compelled to confine their dealings to the 
finest qualities, which were only conBumed in small 
quantities^ 

The trade of the Morea waa . prevented from receiv- 
ing all the extension of which it was capable by the 
severity of the restrictive commercial policy enforced 
by the Venetians, The possessions of the republic 
were regarded as valuable to the State in the propor- 
tion in which they contributed to increase the trade 
and fiscal receipts of the city of Venice. Instead, 
therefore^ of allowing the inhabitants of the Morea to 
trade directly with the nations who might desire to 
consume Greek produce^ and of raising a revenue by 
export duties, the Venetians compelled their subjects 
to send every article of value they exported to Venice^ 
which, by this system of restriction, was rendered the 
sole emporium of the trade between Western Europe 
and the Venetian possessions in the Levant The 

' FrinokoUd, * rad dye, tnm u uueoi MllfiCtvd «i tha hoIlj-1««T«d oiL 
wliicli 11 UHd for dj«ui^ ths f« w- r«d Akilll-CAI\ uid Tslonb, for tuuuqg uw 
dj«iiig^ with lUk, aU^Aod thdl^ wwv tha ohiaf ■rtklM in tbii tnd«> 
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Bgour with wliidi this syBtem was enfinroed injined 
the inhabitants of the Morea hy lowering the price of 
eveiy article of eipor^ and it pievented the Frandi, 
"Rn^iali^ and Dutch merdiants finmi pnichaang manjr 
arises whidi thqr had pfevioualj procaied then^ 
whiles instead of seddng them at Yenioe^ they geoe- 
lally soooeeded in procuring them in provinces of 
the Othoman empire. The trade in oQ, silk, tnriuj 
leather, and froit; suffered particolariy firam thb ma> 
nopdhjT in finronr of Y emce. 

The Venetians at first estaHished seven fiscal boards 
in the More% of whidi Patras, Oastd Tomese^ Ifodon, 
Ooron, Eidiqpha^ Monemvasia^ and llaina wen the 
seats ; but these were afterwards lednced to foot; cor- 
responding to the four provinces into winch the pemn- 
sola was divided for the fiMalitj of the civil adminis- 
tration. These were^Bomania^ wilhNaoplia or Nqpoli 
di Bomania for its capital ; Laccmia or 7MMwnwn^ of 
which Monemvasia was the capital ; MAMflm^. irfth 
Navarin, and Achaia with Patras^ as their duef townsi 
Eadi of these provinces had its Proveditoi; in whose 
hands the saperior civil and military aothcnitj waa 
jilaced; its BcMoie^ or chief jodge; and its Ouneriingio^ 
or intendant of finance. The whole lloiea was governed 
bjr a general proveditoc. As soon as Moforini had 
conqomdanytown^he estaUished in it a Consc|^ or 
mnnicipal council, in imitation of the #vw n mi » fl gj^ 
tem adopted in tiie Venetian provinces of the tenrn 
fimuL This coondl was invested with the power of 
diooeing the magistrates and local offidak^ who wero 
selected finmi the Gredc inhabitants of the place d#* 
voted to the interests of Venice^ and oo tMm eon* 
sideratte privileges were conferred.* The cooacil itself 
was genenlty ccmqposed of Venetian^ or Venetian sab- 
jects. The general practice of Emcpe^ the pr^isM 
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of the ngei und the peculiar position of the Venetiftu »A jj^ 

in their foreiga dependencies zendered it impoeaible 

for the lepnUic to avoid employing privilege and 
monopolies as a means of attadung partisaiis and 
cieatiiig a revenue, Bnt no care or prad^ice on the 
part of the general proveditorN who appear to harW 
governed, on the whole, both ably and honesdy, coTild 
prevent these privileges and monopolies &Dm Boun&b- 
ing intrigiios and financial abnaea. All endeavours to 
ejEtirpate these evils proved vain : as soon as one 
abase was discoveredf and a remedy applied, it was 
found that it was replaced by some new corruption, 
equaUy injoriona to Uie State and to Bodatj^ eqnalty 
proStable to officials, and equally oppreaave to eome 
class of the native population. The system of privi- 
leges and exemptions has sometimeB proved a power- 
ful inatroment of State policy, where the great object 
has been to hold the mass of the people in subjection, 
by making their own jealousies supply the place of m 
large military force ; but it has invariably served as m 
premium for official di^onesty and politick immor^ 
ality. 

One of the evils of the system may be noticed aa an 
example of its effects. The burgesses of towns were 
exempted from the burden of quartering troops^ which 
fell heavily on the inhabitants of the conntzyp Tba 
better class of Greek proprietore} who redded on their 
property^ or who inhabited the mial districts as traders 
in agncoltural produce, soon contrived to corrupt the 
lower Venetian officials, and place themselvea on tho 
roll of burge&aea in the nearest town. They then sn^ 
ceeded in gaining an exemption &om quartering aol- 
diers in the house they inhabited, as being the cotintry 
residence of a buigess. This abase made the burden 
fall heavier on the poor peasantry, who having no per* 
sons of knowledge wealth, and influence to defend 
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. IT. tlidr interesfai^ became the yictims of great oppieedbn 
"" on the part of the Yenetiaa militaiy. The soldien 
were only entitled by law to reoeive rationa of bar- 
ley bread and cheese; but they exacted dinners of 
zoast meat^ wheaten cakea^ and wine. The assessment 
aathorised by the Venetian government was lights for 
the annual maintenance of one soldier was charged on 
eighteen families ; but laws are powerless where the 
government is both weak and cormpt At the pre- 
sent day, a greater abose is universal in the kingdom 
of Greece^ and King Otho and his mimsters seem to be 
powerless to restrain it The gendarmes of King Otho 
axe only entitled to quarters^ and not to rations ; but 
they extort from the poor peasantry of liberated Greece 
&i more abundant supplies of provisions^ and exercise 
greater exactions^ than the Venetian soldiers ever did. 
They take turkeys and lambs where their predecessors^ 
the Venetians and Turks, were satisfied with fowls and 
bread; and when they have feasted and slept^ they 
compel the peasant to take his horse from the thresh- 
ing-floOT and to quit the plou^ in order that they 
may ride at their ease from one station to another, 
though they invariably report that they have marched 
^b» distanca This is no trifling hindrance to the 
progress of agncolture in liberated Greece, or it would 
not be noticed in this place. It is one of those abuses 
whidi warranted the Earl of Carlisle in describing the 
present government of Greece as ''the most inefficient; 
corrupt and, above all, contemptible; with which a 
nation was ever cursed.'' ^ Not a day passes in seed- 
time or harvest that many poor Greek and Albanian 
peasants are not compeDed to leave their work to fol- 
low their oppressors. The writer of these pages has 
witnessed tUs systematic extortion perpetuated for 
twenty years widiout any eflfort having been made hf 








Innft BuiifatM% or c iuMbi— to Miii p ato il^ tfcomJk all 
aio awan of Um Mvwt budea ife iinponi oa tlio poQ^ 
and moik indnstaoua daa of tlia iwnnhtJMi, Hm 
oonteMk betwooi tlia oondnot of tlia 
tofa •jmI ^ ft ftynttifrntiifiiftl ^^**y ^^ 
ianot&TOQzabkto oidMr Gannan or Gvaak poGlioal 
hoDflrtf and intoDigBnetL Tha V< 
labooied incaMiPtly to iqpw iiia aboia; tlia 
of King Otlio do flraeb to paipataata ib 

At fint ng^ it would Mm tkafc liho Yi 
aenata poMOMod abtftl n tt p oiwr to 
■ewona of dia npoUia in Gnaoo^- 
no nobility, no ftaHiJiad afrtom of kw% and 
oigttuied oQipoiationa in die llbna. 
not really tbaoaaa. Tliatfaditiimal mamniof Itrihn 
stateBinen, the privilegeB of tlia noUao of Vfloioa in tlia 
dependent tenitorieB of the TqpoUiG^ and tha ^**^»>^^i 
principles then deemed oondnciTe to poUtical powei:; 
on the one hand, joined to tha xeetkflt diqpoalioii of 
the Oreeksy who often Cuicied that a irider caiaer 
would be obtained for their activity and ambition by 
the restoration of the Othoman domination, to tlis 
want of troth and conscience engendered by their aer- 
▼ile condition, and to the violence of their ordiodoK 
prejudicesi on the other hand, presented, on many anb- 
jects^ banieiB to improvement which tha Yenetiana 
had not strength to destroy. The. Gieek character 
seems less adapted for political oider than &r indi* 
vidnal prqgiesa. Envy and suspicion have ahraya 
been marked characteristics of Hellenio society; and 
more Greek states have been rained and sobjeoted to 
foreign conqaest at eveiy period of history by the 
operation of internal vices than by the fivoa of hoatila 
nations. The inhabitants of the Pebponnesoi^ front 
some causes which it is difficult to detect^ but irinck 
appear to have operated in the most dissimilar eondi* 
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OBAP. IT. tioiui of dviliBatbn, and in times and drcomstances 
widely different^ are considered by their countrymen 
as the most enyioos and suspicious of all the Greeks. 
The Venetian general provecUtora^ who were extremely 
anxious to improve the condition of the country, com- 
plained that^ tiiough they found the inhabitants active 
and intelligent; they found them also false fix>m ex- 
cessive suspicion, and obstinate from aversion to for^ 
eigners. It was deemed a patriotic duty to persist in 
native habits, even when these habits had originated 
in the oppression of the Othoman domination. They 
were so suspicious and envious that the middle 
classes wasted the greater part of their time in watch- 
ing the conduct of their neighbours; and in taking 
measures of precaution against imaginary schemes of 
supposed intriguers. The consequence was^ that all 
the Greeks lived together in a state of feverish excite- 
ment^ wasting great ener^es to no purpose. They 
laboured with ^eir whole attention directed towards 
a distant point from which they expected an enemy to 
issu^ as the husbandman who sows a field on the 
verge of a tribe of nomades. The hig|her classes of 
Greeks were rapacious, avaricious, and idle. They 
^despised all agricultural and manual industry, and 
looked for wealth to saving rather than to industry. 
Their contempt for the agricultural classes was shown 
by their calling all who were engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil Albanians, and all who were occupied 
in pastoral pursuits Vallachians, These two rlnmcii, 
the cultivators of the soil and the shepherds; were un- 
questionably the most industrious and honest portion 
of the population of Greece at tlus period, which may 
be in part attributed to the circumstance that they 
had been less exposed to the demoralising influence ct 
a bad political government, and of a worse social sy»- 
tem. One feature in the Moreote population of eyeiy 
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rank made a etrong impression on the Veaetian& a. i 

Thia waa^ the insuperahle avoision they nmnifeated to 

militacy service. No young men ever appeared de- 
siroua of seeking to advance their foitaneB by anna. 
The aversion they displayed to war contrasted strangely 
with their unquenchable thirst for civil strifcL The 
Maniates were the only part of the population of the 
Morea attached to a military life. The most noted 
bands of robbers in the peninsula were generally oom^ 
posed of Albanians from northern Greece. 

It has been already mentioned that, after the oou* 
quest of Crete, the Othomaa government had reduced 
Maina to complete submission, and compelled the in- 
habitants to pay the haratsh like the other Greeks. 
The assertion that this tax was never paid by Maina^ 
though extremely erroneoua^ since it had been levied by 
the Othomans in the sL&teenth century, was now r&* 
vived, and has often been repeated since. After the 
Othoman government bad established regular ganisons 
in the fortresses of Zarnata^ Kielapha^ and Fassava^ in 
1670, the Maniates paid the hated ImpositioQ of the 
haratah^ which was considered as the severest mark of 
Othoman servitude^ until they were reUeved &om it bj 
the victories of the Venetiana 

When the Maniates joined Morosini they concluded 
an aUiance with Venice^ which conferred on them many 
privileges^ and authorised them to establish an inde- 
pendent local administration throughout their moun* 
tainsu The most important privilege they obtained 
was exemption from paying a tenth of their agricul- 
tural produce to the State. This tax was commuted 
for a fixed tribute^ called by the Maniates maltu. It 
was during the Venetian domination in the Morea that 
the Maniates first succeeded in constituting themselvea 
into a really independent people^ but the use they 
made of their independence did not tend to improve 
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». IT. tlie condition of the mass of the population. Maina 
^ became the scene of innumerable family feuds^ and 
petty civil wan; and the defeated party generally 
endeavoured to gain a livelihood by plundering the 
Venetian provincea of Messenia and Laconia^ or by 
exerdsing piraqr. The Maniates displayed great 
courage and extraordinary perseverance in their feuds^ 
though they sought rather to waylay and assassinate 
dieir enemies than to meet them in open fight The 
northern and central parts of Maina were, however, 
valuable to Venice, which retained a monopoly of their 
trader for they then exported a considerable quantity of 
valonia, red dye^ galK cotton, and oil The population 
was estimated at more than twenty-five thousand soula 
The fijTSt object of the Venetians^ after they had 
established their domination in the Morea, was to give 
security to property. They endeavoured to persuade 
the Greeks that they would respect every existing right 
of private property, and that they would even consider 
the possession of property under a dear title as enti- 
tling the possessor to claim a preference as a purdiaser. 
Tie Venetians found the country in a state somewhat 
similar to that in which the Bavarians undertook its 
oiganisation in 1833 ; but the general proveditors of 
the republic were &r abler and honester administra- 
tors than the regents selected by King Louis: the 
Venetians had studied the wants of the Greeks in the 
experience of practical life^ while the Bavarians were 
mere diamber statesmen, whose knowledge of the 
Levant was confined to diplomatic arrangements^ state 
papers^ ministerial bureaus^ and police-offices^ 

The Venetian government, in order to turn the at- 
tention of the Greeks from intrigues and lawsuits to 
profitable employment^ immediately recognised all the 
possessors of land, whose rij^t of occupancT- was estab- 
lished under a 1^^ titles as absolute proprietory in so 
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far as the State was concerned* To the peaaante ^ho ^J^^ 

had cultivated property claimed by the Othoman gov* 

emmeiLt the boon was very greats as their payments to 
the fijBC were diminished one-halt llie primates and 
ecclesiastics^ it is true, frequently contrived to appro- 
priate to themselves property that had belonged to 
private Turka and to the Othoman government ; but 
the Venetians wbely overlooked some fraudulent gains 
on the part of individuds, in consideration of the great 
benefits which the measure conferred on the many 
amall cultivators of the soil, who were thereby rendered 
the undisputed proprietors of the lands their families 
had long occupied. 

Immense tracts of land still remained uncultivated, 
of which the property was vested in the State by the 
fortune of war. When this property was capable of 
being immediately rendered productive by some out- 
lay of capital, as in the case of miliar dstema^ ware- 
houses, and building-^tes, it was conceded to tenants on 
leases for ten yeais^ with the obligations of making the 
necessary outlay, and of paying one-tenth of the annual 
produce. But irrigable lands^ garden^ and meadowi^ 
in the vicinity of towns, were let ibr a rent of one- 
third of their produce, as was customary in private 
leases. Pasture lands^ olive giovea^ and vineyards^ 
were usually let for a money rent When peace waa 
concluded with Turkey in 1699, and the dominatioa 
of the Venetians was definitively reoogniaed by the 
sultan, the Greeks began to consider their lot as sub* 
jecta of Venice permanently fixed. The republic made 
use of this opportunity of giving additional security to 
its power, by endeavouring to gain the goodwill of the 
native population of the Mores. All temporary rights 
of property in the domains of the State were declared 
permanent. Thus all lessees became proprietors on pay- 
' ing their previous rent as a perpetual duty. A com- 
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The administialioii of justice in dvil affidn^ tboag^ 
veiy much superior to what it had been under the 
OthomaDfl^ was stiU T&cy defectiva The tribunals 
were presided over by young Italian nobil]» whose long 
resid^ioe at Padua had not always enabled tiiem to 
acquire more knowledge of law that a short sojoun at 
Venice tau^t them to foiget ; for they genenDy dia- 
played great aptitude in leamiug the vices and cor- 
ruption of that luxurious dty. Their ignorance was 
a constant subject of comfdaint. Tbe dedcs of courts 
who possessed more knowledge^ were notooooa for 
venality and dishonesty, and tiie advocatei^ who wen 
lonians^ were prompt agents in pcnnting out to the 
young judges how they could enrich themsdvea by 
selling judicial sentences. Wealthy suitors eaaly 
gained their causes^ but the poor were ejqposed to 
delay in every process^ and coidd find no protectioii 
from the law against acts of injustice conmiitted by 
the Greek primates. The weakness or mildness of the 
Venetian dvil administration increased the suflGsrings 
of tiie peasantiy, as it relieved oppressors from the fear 
of punishment. The feeling <^ impunity among tlie 
unprindpled Greek archonts and merchanti^ soon led 
them to gratify tiieir avarice and revenge byiniquitona 
lawsuits^ which they usually succeeded in gaining by 
bribing false witnesses. The Venetians saw these evib 
gradually increase, but tiiey were unable to s ap pns m 
the frdse testimony which was habitually ffvesk in the 
courts of law. Their legislation was ineffectual to 
restrain the demoralisation of Greek society, nourished 
by the bad example of their own judgesL The same 
want of truth and honesty, which contributed so power- 
frilly for many centuries to maintain the Greeks in a 
servile position as a nation, baffled tiie partial effoitsof 
the Venetians to improve their condition. Time alcme 
can show whetiier the establishment of the national 
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independence will e&oe from the Greek character 
these vicea. The general proveditor, Emo, describes the 
Moreotes in 1708 very much as the Emperor Cantacu- 
xenos had described them in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. The Venetian says they were a race 
addicted to wrangling, unwearied in chicanery, and 
inexorable in revenge^ who seemed to take delist in 
nourishing the bitterest quarrels with all their neigh- 
bours. The imperial historian mentioned the mutual 
liatred which the archonts of the Morea cherished to 
the hour of death, and the feuds which they regularly 
transmitted, as a death-bed legacy or an inalienable 
inheritance^ to their children and heira^ 

Beligious liberty was not a principle of government 
recognised by any European state in the seventeenth 
century ; the difference of faith consequently formed 
an insurmountable obstacle to an equitable adminis- 
tration of public affairs in all European governments. 
The spirit of the Italians was pe^iliarly opposed to 
toleration. Indeed, so deeply was intolerance a partof 
CJhristian civilisation at tins time, that even a sense of 
the wrong which they had suffered for conscience sake 
in the Old World, did not restrain the exiles^ who sought 
far rdi^ous liberty in America^ from persecuting those 
who differed from them in their new homeSb The 
Venetians were then remarkable for liberality, bot^ as 
ainoere Catholics^ they could not become the soveraigns 
of the orthodox Greeks without awakening strong fosl* 
ings of opposition to their government^ even though thdr 
conduct was marked by unusual prudence and UAa^ 
tion, and thou^ they had long acted as protectoni of 
the orthodox against papal influence at Constant!- 
nopla* 

Hie. vicinity of the saltan's dominions^ the gnat 
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power of the Patriarch of Constantmople over the a.9l 

Greek deigjr, and the general feeUngwhidiiiidaoedan 

the bigoted of the orthodox church to regard the sul- 
tan as their protector, created a sense of insecurity on 
the part of the senate of Venice^ which made it avoid, 
with the greatest care, giving its Greek subjects any 
just cause of dissatisfEu^on. It knew well that no act 
of the republic could deprive the Gredc clergy of their 
civil influence any more than of their ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The Venetians, nevertheless^ considered it their right 
as conquerors, and their duty as Catholics^ to restore 
to the papal clergy all the mosques which had been 
Christian churches at the time of the Othoman con- 
quest In most cases, where the building was one of 
importance, it had been erected by the Frank princes. 
The Venetians naturally restored the Catholic Church 
to the full enjoyment of its authority over the Catho- 
lics in Greece, but they did not permit the Pope to 
assume any supremacy over the Greek Churdi. The 
Catholic CSiurch in the Morea was divided into four 
bishoprics, under the superintendence of the archbishop 
of Corinth. Many priests and monks flocked to the 
Morea from Italy and the islands of the Archipelaga 

The Greek Qmrch retained all the property and 
privileges it had possessed under the sultans, and was 
not required to make any concessions of ecdemastical 
superiority to its Itomi£^ rival The power of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, however, both as being a 
foreigner at the head of an opposition church in a 
hostile State, and as he was a political agent in the 
hands of the Othoman government^ caused great 
anxiety at Venice. The Patriarch named the bishops 
in the Morea; his influence was, consequently, all- 
powerful with the clergy, who looked to his favour 
and protection for ecclesiastical advancement ; and the 
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oBAP. IT. power of the detgf over the great body of the people 
was exorbitant. The Patriarch of Constantinople 
named also the abbots of many monasteries. One-half 
of the annual offerings made bj the priests^ and b7 
each Cunily in eveiy diocese, was paid over bj the 
bishop to the exarch of the Morea^ who received these 
sums on account of the Patriarch. A portion of the 
revenues of the monasteries was also remitted to Con- 
stantinople by their abbots.^ The bulls of the Patri- 
arch possessed as much authority in the Morea as in 
any part of the Othoman empire, for his excommuni- 
cations were feared by all the orthodox laity as well as 
dergy, and his patronage was powerful to advance the 
temporal interests of his partisans. The Venetians^ 
who had deprived papal bulls of authority in their 
dominions until they received the sanction of the dvil 
government^ desired to exercise the same control over 
the bulls of the Patriardi of Constantinople. The 
measures adopted marked the prudence of iiie senate^ 
and were carried into execution by the general prove- 
ditors with great moderation. No acknowledged ex- 
arch of the Patriardi was allowed to reside in the 
Morea^ and the publication of patriardial bulls by the 
deigy was prohibited ; while, in order to curtail the 
influence wludi the distribution of immense patronage 
conferred on the Patriarch, the Gredc communes were 
invited to sdect their own bishops; and an attempt was 
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ma4l6 to abolish the payment of the dues which were jla 

remitted to ConfltantinopleL The Venetian aathoritiefi 

were well aware that the Archbishop of Fatras acted 
secretly as exarch for the Patriarch, and that the 
bishops and abbotB, in order to secure the goodwill of 
the Patriarch and synod at Constantinople, continued 
to make considerable remittances of money to the 
patriarchal treasury ; but they were satisfied to put an 
end to the public payment of these dues^ without forcing 
the Patriarch to assail their political autJiority in de^ 
fence of his revenue. By this conduct the influenoe of 
the Patriarch in the Morea was considerably diminished* 
without producing any direct collision between the 
Greek Church and the dvil power. 

Simony was too deeply engrafted on the orthodox 
church to admit of its being extirpated by external 
influence. The bishops sold the office of pri^st^ and 
the communes, when they became invested with ecd^ 
aiastical patronage^ followed the established usage of 
the church, and endeavoured to turn ecclesiastical 
elections into a means of increasing the communal 
revenues. They bargained with their nominee for a 
share of the ordinary ecclesiastical dues and churcli 
offerings. Thus the clerical office was rendered uni* 
versaUy an object of bargain and sal&^ The provedi- 
tors could not venture to interfere. They required 
the assistance of the Greek clergy to aid in main* 
taining public order, and found it politic to wink 
at abuses which often rendered the priesthood anxious 
to secure the support of the government. Thus 
the same policy of employing the Greek Church aa 
an instrument of police^ to watch over the people and 
to support the power of a foreign domination, was 
adopted by the Venetians at NaupUa as it had been 
established by the Othomans at Constantinople. The 
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obap.it. 'Vices of the Greek ecclesiastical STstem made the 
""^ priesthood the most efficient agents for riveting the 
chains of their countiy. The success of the Venetian 
policy was proved when the Patriarch sent a letter to 
the primates of Misithra, enjoining the community to 
solicit the nomination of a new bishop fix>m Constan- 
tinople^ instead of the one chosen under the authority 
of ^e Venetian government. The community of 
Misithra left the letter unanswered, and the bishop it 
had chosen remained in office.^ 

The presence of the Catholic deigy in the Morea^ 
though it caused some exacerbation on the part of the 
orthodox Greeks^ was nevertheless productive of per- 
manent good. The Catholics first drew the attention 
of the Moreotes to the improvement of the system of 
education then prevalent, and extended a desire for 
instruction more widely among the people. They als6 
taught the Greeks that active charity, and a constant, 
exercise of benevolence, are prominent duties in the 
office of a Christian parish-priest The superior mora) 
character, the greater learning, and more disinterested 
behaviour, in pecuniary affairs, of the Catholic priest^ 
r hood at this time, formed so strong a contrast witK 
the meanness^ ignorance^ and rapacity of a large 
portion of the ortiiodox, that even the Greeks treated 
them personally with respect The influence of the 
Catholic was greatly increased by the knowledge of 
medicine which several possessed, by their readiness 
to attend the sick, and by their liberality in furnishing 
medicines fix>m dispensaries established at the expense 
of the churcL Many schools were founded in the prc^ 
vincial towns, and several colleges were established, iti 
which the education was so much superior to that be- 
stowed on the pupils in any Greek schools then exist- 
ing in the Morea^ that many of the orthodox sent tfaau 
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cliildrBD to be educated in these establiflhiDBnts^ The 
college of Tripolitza was particularly remarkable for 
its exceUeuce, and for the coucoutee of orthodox GreekB 
who attended it. This declaration of public opinion in 
favour of morality and education produced a sensible 
effect on the Greek clergy. They began to exert them- 
selves to gain a degree of pergonal esteem, which they 
Baw was attained by their Catholic rivals, and a con* 
siderable improvement was soon vifiibla in the general 
conduct of the Greek priesthood. Ilie torrent of social 
demoralisatton which had been rolling onward and gain* 
ing additional force as time advanced, under the Otho- 
man domination, was now arrested. 

The first productive seeds of social improvement 
were sown in the minds of the Greeks by tiieir Vene- 
tian masters during the short period of their domina- 
tion in thie Morea. The hope, as well as the desire of 
bettering their coodition, became then a national feel- 
ings which gained strength with each succeeding gene- 
ration, until it ripened into a deure for national inde- 
pendenca The obligations of the Greeks to the 
Venetian government and to the Catholic clergy may 
not be very great, but it would be an oversight in the 
history of the Greek nation to omit recording these ob- 
ligations. The young Greeks of the Moiea^ who grew 
to manhood under the protection of the republic^ were 
neither so ignorant, so servile, nor so timid as their 
fathers who had lived under the Tnrkiah yoke^ It is 
true that the Venetian government failed in making 
any great social improvements in Greece, or in gaining 
the goodwill and gratitude of the people ; but what 
foreign government has ever succeeded better 1 And, 
on the whole, tbe Venetian administration will not loee 
by a comparison with that of the Greeks themselvea^ 
since the complete establishment of their national in- 
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P. If. dependence in 1843, when the Bavarians were finaUj 
expelled from the goveniment. 

Pnidenoe induced the Venetian senate to maintain 
a strict neatrality daring the great European war of 
the Spanish succession. To avoid being involved in 
the general hostilities^ it overlooked more than one 
open infraction of its territory bj the beUigerents ; 
and, as often happens with those who fear to make a 
angle enemj, it soon remained without a smgle friend. 
Its policy was presumed to be dictated by ^e offidal 
selfishness of the ruling dass^ whose members were 
more anxious to preserve their large salaries and sine- 
cures than to support the influence and dignity of the 
republic Bather than encounter the slightest risk of 
diminishing thdr own incomes^ they allowed Venice 
to be despised as a spiritless state. The consequence 
was^ that when the Treaties of Utrecht and Bastadt 
re-established peace in Western Europe^ Venice re- 
mained without an ally. France^ whose success in 
placing a Bourbon on the Spanish throne had given 
her a predominating influence in the Mediterranean, 
was the ancient ally of the Othoman Porte, and was 
now supposed to be especially envious of the great 
extension which Venetian commerce had gained by a 
long neutrality. The French government^ sedng no 
hope of their merchants recovering the share they had 
formeriy enjoyed of the Levant trade, as long as the 
possession ci the Morea enabled the Venetians to en- 
force their system of monopoly, was suspected of ur;g^ng 
the Porte to commence hostilities with the republic 

In the mean time Bussia had taken its place as a 
first-rate power in the international system of the 
European states^ and already threatened to destroy the 
power, if not the existence^ of the Othoman empire. 
The statesmen of Venice were too traditional in tiieir 
policy^ and too conservative in their views^ to appro- 
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cUte the foil Tihie of in alliuica vHli tibe Cbtr Fete 
mt Uus crisu. Tbe moment was one when all thc^ig^ta 
of neutrality ooght to hAve been laid asid«^ tm]£n 
Venice triB ccmvinced that ahe possessed singly the 
strmigtfa necessuy to ddend tbs Morea igiinBt the 
whole force of tha OthonuJi emfuiei A considerable 
similaritj mmj be traoed between the intenud oos* 
dition of the Otboman empire and the state €i iU 
relations with Russia at the oommenoement of U» 
war with Peter the Great in 1710, and at the iiH 
vision of the Turkish dominions hy the Emperor 
NidiolsB in 1853. The Bnssian empire was strong in 
the feeling of progresaive improvement and incresAng 
power. Peter was eUted by his victory over Cbaika 
XlLp the military hero of the agei The Othoman enn 
pire fihowed visible signs of decline and weakneaL 
The defects in the finaocial admini^itiution imd in the 
difipenaation of justice became every day mote appar- 
ent^ as the necessity for order and security of pro- 
perty were more generally felt in consequence of the 
progress of social dvilisatiotL The military organisa- 
tion which had given power to the aultan's govern- 
ment was mined : the janissaxi^ instead of being, as 
formerly, the best infantry in Europe; were little better 
than a local militia of armed borgbers ; the institutioD 
of the tribute-children, which had long been the firm- 
est support of the Othoman empire^ no longer supplied 
the auJtan's army with a regulnr influx of enthusiastio 
neophytes and well-disciplined soldiers ; the timariot 
Byatem waa weakened by the poverty and depopulation 
of the provinces, and the luxurious manner of living of 
the laige landed proprietora. War was no longer the 
normal condition of Othoman society. The difficulty 
of recruiting the armies of the sultan was felt to be 
augmenting. An inferior daas of men was received 
into the army ; and it was generally believed that the 
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IT. MuaBulmaii populatioa was eveiywlieie decreasmg in 
* number. On tlie other band, it was said tbat die 
CbristianB were laindlj increasing and there were 
many proo& that the Greek population was acquiring 
a new degree of importance. Wherever it could place 
itself in security; whether under the protection of 
Venice or of Bussia^ it b^gan to exhibit signs of mental 
and commercial actiYity. 

Sultan Achmet IIL was despised by Peter the Great 
as a weak prince ; and the Othoman ministers were 
considered both worthless and venaL The Czar was 
persuaded that a mn^ campaign would enable the 
Muscovite aimy which had gained the battle of Pul- 
towa to sweep from the field any force the Sultan 
could assemble to oppose it. Bussian agents had 
vimted eveij part of European Turkey, in order to in- 
stigate the Christians to revolt. The Greeks were re- 
minded of ancient prophecies said to have been found 
in the tomb of Constantine the Greats which declared 
that the time had arrived when the Byzantine empre 
was to be restored by die Bnsmana. The Sdavonians 
were flattered with the assurance that they were dee- 
i' tined to become the dominant race in a new eastern 
empre^ as the sovereignty of Constantinople was about 
to pass into the hands of the Czar of Buissia^ who was 
the head of the Sdavonian race, and the emperor 
selected by Heaven to rule all the orthodox nations of 
the earth. In shorty Peter had good reason to believe 
in 1710 what Nicholas said in 1853, ''that the afiSedrs 
of Turkey were in a very diBorganised condition ; that 
the country itself seemed fialliDg to pieces ; and that 
he had to deal witii a sick man — a man serioudy ill, 
whose constitution afforded little hope of recovery.*^ 
To increase the internal fisver which threatened the 
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exiBtencd of Turkey, Peter augmented the exacer- ^» 
batioD by conatructing several forts on its fin>ntieT&. ^^ 
Repeated iufractionfi of the Othoman tetritoiy by his 
Bubjecta were left unredreased ; and the hospodar of 
Moldavia^ DemetriuB Cantemir^ waa gained over to 
betray the intereate of his Bovereign the sultan. Peter 
apparently expected that he would succeed in his en- 
croachments without the sultan daring to resists He 
was surprised when a declaration of war anticipated 
the progress of his clandestine schemes. It found him, 
however, fully prepared for carrying out his plans by 
arms, 

Peter led the Russian army forward in person to 
invade the Othoman empire ; but his expectation of 
beuig welcomed by a general rising of the Christian 
population in Moldavia and VaUachia was disap- 
pointed. The presence of a numerous Turldfih army 
soon showed him that he waa not likely to find it a 
very easy task to plant the cross over the dome of St 
Sophia. The campaign of 1711 confounded all Petei^s 
hopes^ and astonished Europe. The Christiana remained 
everywhere quiet : in every province of the Othoman 
empire the Mohammedans flew to arms, and displayed 
their old warlike energy. Peter the Great advanced 
incantionaly, and was surrounded by the Tartars of the 
Crimea, and by the army of the grand vizier. Cut off 
from aU hope of escape, and despairing of being abfto 
to force his way through the Othoman army^ the £m* 
peror of Russia preferred signing a disgraceful peace 
to encoantering the risk of being compelled to enter 
Constantinople as a prisoner, instead of marching 
through its gatea as a conqueror. By this treaty 
Russia waa bound to demolish the fortifications which 
Peter had recenUy constructed at Kamiensk, SamaiB^ 
and Taganrog ; to yield Asof to the aultan, and to 
abandon sM hia artillery to the grand vizier as a trophy 
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CBAP. IT. of victoiy. The Czar also bound himself not to meddle 
in the affairs of the Cossacks^ nor to send ambassadors 
to reside permanentlj at Constantinople. This humi- 
liating treaty was signed in July 1711, on the banks of 
the Prath* 

The credit of the Othoman arms was restored by 
this unexpected display of strength. The Christian 
subjects of the Porte were reconciled to their alle- 
giance by the increased profits of an extended trade 
in the Sea of Aso^ the Black Sea, and the Levant, and 
by somewhat milder treatment on the part of their 
masters. The sultan subsequently renewed his treaty 
of peace with Poland ; and at last, by the treaty of 
Adnanople in 1714, finally regulated his disputes with 
Bussia concerning the execution of the treaty of the 
Pruth, and arranged the fix>ntiers of the two empirea 
At the same time the Porte prosecuted its warlike pre- 
parations both by land and sea with unusual vigour. 
The object of these preparations was generally supposed 
to be tiie reconquest of the Morea ; yet Venice alone 
would not believe in the danger whidi threatened her 
power ; and when war was declared by the Othoman 
government, the republic was unprepared to meet the 
enemy. The military and naval forces of Venice were 
far too weak to offer a successfal, or even a prolonged 
resistance^ to a serious attack on the part of tiie Turks. 
The Venetians had supposed that the object of the 
sultan's preparations was to conquer Malta ; and if 
the republic had displayed the same energy and deter- 
mination as the Order,it might perhaps have saved the 
Morea. For as soon as the grand master, Baimond 
Perelloe, was informed of the extent of the naval arma- 
. ment;fitting out at Constantinople, he summoned all 
the knights in Europe to the defence of the island, pro- 
visioned the fortress for a long siege^ and strengthened 
the fortifications in eveiy possible way. The Porta 
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declared war with Yenice in the month of December 
1714, making use of some disputea ccnceming the 
conduct of Venetian cruisers to Torkiab shlpa^ and of 
the protection granted to banda of insurgents on the 
Dahnatoan frontier by the Venetian authoritiea^ as a 
pretext for an appeal to anna. 

The grand vizier who took the command of the army 
destined to invade the Morea waa Ali Cumurgi, the 
son of a charcoal-maker in the village of Sodoes^ on the 
southern bank of the Lake of Kicaea. He had been 
received a» a child into the serai, and educated as an 
imperial paga The favour of Sultan Mustapha had 
raised him to the rank of chamberlain, and Sultan 
Achmet IIL treated him with even greater favour than 
his brother. At an early age he was appointed Selic- 
tar aga, and his counsela exercised considerable infin- 
ence on the sultan's conduct, even before he became a 
minister of the Porte. His first public office was that 
of grand vizier ; but when placed at the head of the 
goremment, though he was destitute of experience of 
the world, he displayed considerable talents as a atatee- 
maUf and great energy as a generaL^ 

The Othoman army assembled at Adrianople in 
spring and after the cavalry had remained some time 
at Series and Saloniki, in order to feed the horses on 
green barley in the plains, according to the invariable 
usag^ of the East, the grand viner marched southward, 
and reviewed his army at Thebes on the 9th June 
1715.^ According to the returns made to the grand 
vizier, the troops then assembled amounted to 22,844 
cavalry, and 72,520 infantry ; and if this estiinate be 

1 Hunoierf is hli (kkomam ZTuCoryj «Jw»;i ciJli thn gnnd rixkr Dftmad AH 
Kftumur mous <duroo«l, 

' The iimj cnmnd t2i« nnr V4td«r aX ■ ftii« bridge i<«««qUj oenutmcted bj 
Mottfjomed P*slu mt bii own flxpeoHi KoliuiuD«d bul becm kuy^ of tlM 
ButUnft VAlidh4, mXid wb« tfaeti kf^T"^*^**" *t CDOBthtituioplfl. — MS. J^vrmal ^ 1# 
Camwtgtt^ ow 14 Qmud FtucT AX% Aefcs a UiU tn 171&, jwkr U Comowttg 4m 
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CHAP. IT. leduoed one quarter, which is not too great a redac- 
tion for ao large a body of men, consisting of many 
irregular bands under ahnost independent officers^ the 
armj of Afi Cumorg^ still exceeded 70,000 men. 

Ilie fleet had already sailed fix>m Constantinople 
under the capitan-pashai Djanum Khodja, and the 
grand viaer reoeiyed the news that it had conquered 
TinoB before he quitted Thebes. This island, of which 
the Venetians had retained the sovereignty for five 
centuries^ and which had repeatedly foiled the attacks 
of powerful Othoman fleets^ was now surrendered by 
the proveditor, Balbi, without striking a Uow. 

¥iom Thebes one division of the army was sent for- 
ward to the iBthmusi with orders to proceed along the 
southern coast of the Gulf of Corinth, and besiege the 
Castle of the Morea^ at the Straits of Lepanto. The 
Asiatic troops were employed in the mean time in 
rendering the road over Mounts Cithseron and Geran- 
lon suitable for the transport of the artillery and bag- 
g^ige which accompanied the main body of the grand 
army. 

llie Venetians had employed themselves, during the 
^/ period which followed the peace of Carlovitz, in 
strengthening the fortifications of Nauplia^ Modon, and 
the fort at the Straits of Lepanto^ called the Castle of 
the Morea. These places were made the central esta- 
blishments of the military power of the Venetians in 
the Morea : their fortifications were improved by 
additional works on a modem system of ddence^ and 
by deep ditches. The Hill of Palamedi, which com- 
manded Nauplia^ had been crowned by a well-planned 
series o/ works^ consisting of three closed forts and 
four detached batteries^ amply supplied with water 
fiom large dstems constructed in the rock. The most 
devated of the three forts commanded the whole 
defences^ and was furnished with bomb-proof buildings. 
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Corinth and MoDemTasia were considered impregnAUe i 
&om tJieir natural position. It vr&s> Hie plan of t^ ^ 
senate to confine aQ preparations for defending tbe 
Morea to these five fortresses, which were well for- 
nished with artillery^, ammunition, militaty atorea^ and 
proviaiona* All the other fortified places in the pcnin- 
sula were ordered to be dismantled. But fortressea 
are of little u&e without strong ganisona ; for insuffi- 
cient garrisons and bad troops really fadlitate the pro- 
gresa of an enemy. The whole militaty force of Venice 
in the Morea when the war broke out only amounted 
to eight thousand men, and the Venetian fleet in the 
Levant^ under the captoin-general Delfino, consisted of 
only forty-two ships, laige and small, some galleys 
wil^ oars, a few gaUeaaaes, and some galliots carrying 
mortars. The captain-general counted much on the 
attachment which he supposed the Greek population 
felt for the Venetian government^ and believed tLat the 
Greek imlitia would display great valour in the field, 
and impede the advance of the Othoman army by 
hanging on its fianks and rear.^ Against these foroee 
the grand vizier advanced with seventy thousand men, 
and the capitan-pasha with a fleet of sixty ahip^ 
besides galleys and gaUeasses. 

On the 25th of June; 1715, Ali Camur]g^ passed the 
wall across the Isthmus of Corinth, which was far too 
extensive for the Venetians to think of defending and, 
advancing through the lines they had constmcted to 
connect Corinth and Lechseum, leaving the fort on tlie 
sea-shore on hia right, and the city on his left, he en* 
camped near the Gulf of Corinth. On the 2Sth tha 
trenches were opened against the outer waD guarding 



^ In t letter from Dtlfino La Bono^ thfl praT«dlior of KjtiqdM, I 
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c BJkf.Tw . the ascent from the town to the Aciooorinth, and the 
proveditor, Jaoomo Minoto^ was sammoned to sor- 
xender the place.' The sammonB was rejected, and 
Sari Achmet Pasha (by whose advice^ in the following 
year, the grand vizier lost the battle of Peterwaidein 
and his life) was ordered to press forward the siege. 
The Venetian garrison consisted of four hundred sol- 
diers^ assisted by two hundred armed Greeks ; but the 
place was crowded with Greek fSBuniliea^ who had retired 
with an their most valuable property to seek security 
within its walls. These non-combatants were all eager 
for a capitulation, believing that they would be able to 
save their property by a speedy surrender of the for- 
tress^ though they knew it was impregnable if well 
defended. The Turks directed their attack from a hill 
to the south. Their batteries were too distant to pro- 
duce much effect^ but they protected the advance of 
the jamssariea^ who contrived to effect a lodgment 
under the wiJls; and it was resolved to attempt 
storming the outer gate^ when Minoto hoisted a flag of 

-^ 1 Lovd Btjron'i iSEM of OsHiUft hariBg giTn a Qbafa Intcnsi to t^ 
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tmoa The Reis Efieadi was Bent iDto the place to 
setde the tenns of surrender, and a capitulation vaa 
concluded, hj which the grand viiier engaged to trana^ 
port the Venetian garriBon in aafety to CorEd. 

On the morning of the 3d August; while prepara* 
tions were going forward to convey the garrison to the 
Otboman ships at Kenchreea^ on the Gulf of Egina^ the 
janissaries^ who were enrag^ at b^g deprived of the 
immense booty supposed to be accumulated in the for- 
tress^ contrived to escalade an unguarded part of the 
wall, and conmienced plundering the houses. About 
nooD a great smoke was seen &om the Othoman camp 
to rise over the Acrocorinth, and a loud explosion 
announced that from some unknown cause a powder 
maganue had blown up. The grand vizier was soon 
informed that the janissariea had forced their way into 
the plaoe^ and broken the capitulation. The cause of 
the explosion was never knowiL The Turks accused 
the Venetians of setting fire to the powder, and com- 
menced a massacre of the garrison. The troops^ who 
were hurried up to the Acxocorinth, by order of the 
graud vizier, in order to arrest the disorder, could only 
save the lives of a part of the Venetians^ and condaci 
them to a place of safety in the camp. The jaoia* 
saries made slaves of the Greeks^ men, women, and 
children ; nor did the grand vizier venture to put m 
stop to these captives being sold publicly in his army. 
It was reported by the prisoners that Minoto b&d 
perished in the confusion ; but it was afterwards known 
that a soldier of the Asiatic troops had taken him pri^ 
soner, and concealed him in order to profit by his ran-* 
Bom- He was secretly conveyed to ^nyma^ where he 
was released by the Dutch consul, who advanced his 
ransom money*^ Bembo^ the second in command^ and 
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(AT. IT. about one himdied and d^ty Venetian aoldiera^ with 
a £biw women, were saved, and sent on boaid the 
▼essela at Eenchieee^ firom whence thqr were conveyed 
- to Coifo, acooiding to the terms of the capitulation. 
The grand vizier, though he feared to attempt depriv- 
ing his troops of their plunder in the camp^ sent orders 
to an commandants of ports^ and captains of defiles in 
the mountains^ to secure and send back any Venetians 
who had been clandestinely enslaved ; but he took no 
measures to deliver the Greek captives, whose sale in 
the camp was l<fflli»ed by regular certificates issued by 
the proper officersi 

The mutinous conduct of his troops chafed the pride 
of Ali Cumurjgpi, who^ in order to mikB a display of his 
power, calculated at least to make individuals tremUe^ 
ordered Suleiman Pasha of Selefke (Sdeuda in Cilida) 
to be beheaded, as a punishment for his delay in bring- 
ing up his troops to headquarters. This pasha prayed 
in vain that he might be stranded private^ in his 
tent^ instead of being publicly executed before the 
whole army. 
-^ As soon as the capture of Corinth was known in the 

Morea^ the Greeks crowded to the Othoman camp^ and 
gave the grand vizier the strongest assurances of their 
attachment to the Othoman government, and of their 
eagerness to see the Venetians ezpeUed from the 
peninsula. Ali promised them protection, and issued 
orders that they were to be treated as subjects of the 
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kPi. IT. stocked with cattla' It met widi no obstacle in its 
-"~" advance^ and on the 11th of July, Ali Cmnorgi en- 
camped in the plain between l^niinthus and Nauplia. 
On the 14th the janissaries^ by a daring attads, 
effected a lodgment in the coTered way of a tenaille 
on Palamedi, but suffered great loss in an obstinate and 
rash attempt to storm the tenaille itselt On the 15th 
the Othoman fleet airiyed, and on the following day 
seventeen heavy guns and some large mortars were 
landed, and placed in the batteries prepared to receive 
them. Little impression, however, had been made 
either on the fortifications of the town or on the works 
of Palamedi, when, on the 20th of July, a mine was 
sprung agunst the tenaille where the former assault 
had been repulsed, and the janissaries^ rushing forward 
over the ruins^ carried the work by storm. The Vene- 
tians in the works behind were seized with a panics 
and the whole of the Palamedi was abandoned in the 
most cowardly manner, for the forts were in a state to 
have made a long defence^ and to have secured an hon- 
ourable capitulation, even after the loss of the tenailla 
The janissaries followed so dose on the steps of the 
flying garrison as to enter the town of Nauplia by the 
gBJisry which descends from the Palamedi, without 
encountering any opposition. The troops in the plain, 
seeing the confdsion on the ramparts, and a Turkish 
standard in the town, plunged into the muddy ditch 
and escaladed the walls in the most exposed position. 
The proveditor Bono no sooner heard that his troops 
had retreated from the Palamedi than he hoisted a 
white flag; but the janissaries were already in the places 
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and the Othoman troops had commenoed pillagmg the 
city before the grand vizier waa aware that it waa 
taken. It ia saS that twenty-five thouaand persons 
were either alain or reduced to slavery* About a 
thousand Venetian soldiers were brought to the grand 
vizier, who paid their ransom to their captotB^ and 
then ordered them to be beheaded before hia tent^ 
Balbi, who conunanded the insular fort called the 
Burdge, immediately surrendered, and eight thousand 
sequins were found in bis possesaioiL When Nauplia 
fell, the garrison consisted of nearly two thousand r^u- 
lar troops, amply provided with every means of defence,* 
NaupUa waa at this time a well-built town, aa well 
as a strong fortress. Its fortifications were excellent ; 
its public and private buildings large and solid stmo- 
tures ; its population numerous and wealthy. Itit 
feeble defence afforded strong proof of the incapacity 
and worthleasness both of the civU and military autho* 
rities of the Venetian republic But, on the other 
hand, the grand virier and the Othomau generals are 
not entitled to attribute the conquest of the place 
either to their valour or military skill. The whole 
merit of the rapid success is due to the courage^ or 
rather temerity of the janissaries^ wbo^ by a succession 
of rash attacks, and a gallant defence of every step of 
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IT. groiind ihej acquired* though maintained with severe 
"* lo68» gained possession of the Palamedi, the key of the 
fortress^ in nine days. Ali Comuigi, who did not pre- 
tend to possess anj knowledge of military affairs^ re- 
mained in the camp doriug the whole siege^ and never 
once visited the trenches of the janissaries on Mount 
PalamedL Sari Pasha^ who commanded there^ no 
more expected to see the place fall, by the explosion of 
a single mine, than the proveditor Bono. 

From Nauplia the grand vizier marched through 
the Morea by Akladhokampo, Tripolitza^ Ydigostd, the 
Lakes of Messenia and Nisi, from whence^ proceeding 
towards Navarin, but leaving that place on his rights 
he encamped before Modon on the 11th of August^ 
Coron and Navarin had been abandoned by the Vene- 
tians, who had withdrawn the garrisons to Modon, 
into which the greater part of the Venetian property 
in both towns had been conveyed, though some articl^ 
of great value had been transported to the Ionian 
Islands and to Venice. The fortifications of Modon 
had been improved by the Venetians^ but they were 
still commanded by a rising ground in the vidnity; 
The grand vizier, who wished to save the valuable 
property in the town from pillage^ summoned the 
governor to surrender, declaring that^ if he refused the 
terms offered, he should not be admitted to any capitu- 
lation, but must surrender at discretion. This sum- 
mons was rejected ; for, as the captain-general Delfino 
was anchored at Sapienza with a fleet of fifiy sail, the 
garrison felt sure of support The Turks opened the 
trenches^ and the captan-pasha arrived with the Otho- 
man fleet Delfino then declined the engagonent 
offered, lest^ as he himself says^ disasters by sea should' 
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accompany defeat on ahoie^ and Venice ahoold find 
that her only fleet had been gacrificed in vain.^ The 
ganison of Modon, sedng that it waa abandoned to 
ita &te by the captain-general, after a feeble defence 
offisred to capituli^ Sari Adimet^ the beg^eibey of 
Boomely, wiahed to aave the places but the grand 
yizier refiiaed all terma ; and ti^ janiasariei^ availing 
themsdyes of the tmce^ approached the wallfl^ and 
found an entrance into the town, which they imme- 
diately commenced plundering. Hie greater part of 
the inhabitanta were reduced to davery, but the 
wealthiest had employed the pieceding w^% in con* 
▼eTing their money and jeweb on board the ahqia in 
the port, and the capitan-paaha allowed many of them, 
with the soldiers of the garrison, to escape on board 
the Othoman fleet. All the males in the place would 
probably have been put to the sword, and their heada 
heaped up before the tent of the grand viaer, to obtain 
the usual head-money, had his kihaya not dedaied 
that^ the place having surrendered at discreti(m, the 
hiw of the Prophet forbade the massacre of the inhabit- 
ants^ and, therefore^ the grand virier was not author- 
ised to pay any head-monqr under such drcumstancea. 
The troops grumbled at what they caUed the avarice 
of the ^haya^ for thqr knew the liberaKty of the 
grand vizier too well to attribute the decision to hia 
love of money ; so they made the most they could by 
the sale and ransom of thdr prisoners whose lives were 
spaiei* The Venetian general Pasta was protected 
and weQ treated by the capitan-paaha, who^ when a 
slave at Venice^ where he had passed seven yeaia in 

■Bra*, in lib JonnuJ (ICS^ pis* il), dBrM^7 eontmdkte tt« aeooa* of 
HMii]Bff;xm.S74,tlMi<» tliifl oeoMkm th* gmd Tuier paid Uiirty inpvU 
doDan for mwrnj Chriatka who «m Ixtradhi to him, in ordUr to hwo tha 
I of MdBs Omoi hdiMdod h««oi« hb ««L 
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IT. the galleyi^ liad been treated witik kindness by bis 
piesent csptiv<& 

Ibe Cai^e of the Moiea at the straits of Lepanto 
smiendered to Kara Mnstapha^ the pasha of Diarbekr, 
"who bad been despatched firom Aigos to invest it^ 
after only three days of open trenches. The Venetian 
troops^ six hundred in nnmbei; were transported to 
Oq>halonia» bat the Sdavoniaiis and Greeks of the gar- 
xisQn.were reduced to slaYery. Hie janissaries^ how- 
ever; violated the capitulation, and detained manj of 
the Italian soldiers until thej were ransomed by the 
pasha^ Eielapha and Zamata^ though well prepared 
tat defence^ surrendered on the first summons. 

Erom Modon the grand viaer marched by Leondaii 
and Midthia to Eloe; where he awaited the capitula- 
tion of Monemvasia^ which took place on the 7th of 
September. This impr^nable insular rock was siq>- 
plied with provicdons for more than two years ; but 
the Greek inhabitants who possessed property in the 
Mocea were eager to exdiange the mild domination of 
the Venetian republic toir the stem yoke of the Otho- 
maa sultan — ^as at the present day we see the inhabit- 
ants of the Ionian Islands ready to transfer their 
aD^g^anoe from Great Britain to finssia. 

The grand vider, having completed the conquest of 
the Morea^ returned to Adrianople^ where Sultan 
Adanet lU. then readed. Before the end of the 
year the Venetians abandoned Santa Maura and 
Oengo; Suda and Spinalonga were taken by the 
canitaiMsasha. 

The surviving Turkish exiles who had been driven 
ficom the Morea by the Venetians were now re-esta- 
blished in possession of their landed property, and 
many of those Mussulmans who had embraced Chris- 
tianity to preserve thdr estates were condemned to 
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death, tliodi^ they had always continafid to \ratf xj 
white turbans, and aSected to retain aa much attadi- ^ 
ment to Mohammedanism as the Venetian and th« 
Greek people would tolerate. This eyBtem of com- 
pliance in religiouB matteia at the dictation of the 
civil power was borrowed from the Greeks, and most 
of these compljaat MojBsulmans were of Qtedc descent; 
but the votaries of Islam had no sympathy with thoee 
measures of dishonourable conformity which, under 
the name of economical arrangements^ make so pro^ 
minent a figure in the bistoiy of religioua opinion in. 
the Byzantine churck* 

The Emperor of Germany was alarmed at the £acilitj 
with which ilie Othomaa army bad conquered the 
Morea^ and he feared that the sultan would follow up 
this victory by an attempt to re-establiah the Otho- 
man power in Hungary, where the tyrannical govern- 
ment of the hoiise of Austria had, as ubu&I, filled the 
country with discontent. The court of Vienna^ aliv« 
to its true interests^ did not show the same supinen^a 
as the Venetian eenatei It had an able minister, as 
well as an experienced general, in Prince Eugene of 
Savoy. An offensive and defensive alliance waa con- 
cluded with the republic^ and the Porte was invited to 
re-establish peace on the basis of ^e treaty of Caz^ 
lovitz. To this demand the natural reply waa an im- 
mediate declaration of war ; but the divan was anx- 
ious to avoid hostilities^ and the grand vizier had 
some difficulty in getting war declared. He however 
took the command of the army destined to invadft 
Hungary ; and on the 5th of August 1716, the battlo 
of Carlovitz or Peterwardein was fought^ The OthcK 
man aimy was completely defeated by Prince Eugene 
and Ali Cumuig^ was among the slain. Another 
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Otliomaa aimy, under Kara Mastapha Pasha^ in con- 
junction yri£k the fleet under the capitan-paaha Djanum 
Ehodja^ had beri^^ Corfu about llie same tima That 
fixrtreaa was Taliantlj defended bj Count Schulembni]^ 
irhom Prince Eugene had recommended the republic 
of Venice to appoint general of its troops^ widi the 
rank of field-marshaL^ The energetic defence of 
SGhulemburj^ and the news of the defeat at Carloviti; 
forced the Turb to raise the si^ of Corfu on the 
19th of August The events of that si^ belong to 
the histoiy of Venice^ and haye Yerj little connecticm 
with that of the Greek nation, ^e si^ of Corfu 
was the last glorious military exploit in the annals of 
the repuUic^ and it was achieved by a German mer- 
cenary soldier. The defeat of the OUioman expedificm 
enabled the Venetians to regain possession dT Santa 
HttonL 

The following year was distinguished by the mgd 
and capture of Belgrade, which surrendered to Prince 
Bogene on the 18th of August The operations of 
the Venetians were confined to the conquest of Butrinto^ 
Hevisa^ and Vonitza^ and to several indeddve naval 
CDg^igements in the Archipelaga 

The victories of Prince Eugene disposed the sultan 
to peaces which was concluded^ after long conferences^ 
at Passaiovit^ on the 21st of July 1718. Venice was 
compelled to cede the Morea^ Tinos^ S^gina^ Suda^ and 
Spimdonga to the sultan; but the republic retained 
possession of the places it had conquered in Dal- 
matian as well as Santa Maura^ Butrinto^ Pkevia% 
and Vonitz% and it received back Cerigo. Austria 
acquired the fortresses of Temesvar; Belgrade^ and 
Semendra^ 
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VENETlAir ADUnOSTBATlOjr* 

The facility with which the Othoman arma hsA con* 
qnered Greeoe^ and the feeble resistance which Venice 
offered to an invading army, after the care with which 
the administration of the Morea had been oiganised 
during a period of eighteen yeais» affords an instrac- 
tive lesson in the history of the govenunent of foreign 
de|>eiidenciea. There id no snre basis of the subjection 
of any foreign nation, unless there be a decided aape* 
riority of militaiy power on the part of the ruleza ; 
and no scientific administrative combinations can se- 
cnre good government and an equitable dispensation 
of justice, unless private individuals are courag^ua, 
hones^ deeply imbued with a love of truth and with 
self-respect. No moderation and no political art alone 
will ever reconcile a subject people to foreign domin*- 
tion, unless the sovereign aaUiority connect its power 
with the existence of popular municipal institationflL 
Indeed, no government can propedy fulfil its duties^ 
nor rightly aid the progress of social dvilisatioD, wfaidi 
does not leave the population of each village^ town, 
and district to exercise an active share in the adminin- 
taration of its local affidra^ in the directioii of its local 
improvements, and in the contrcd of its local finanoei^ 
absolutely independent of the central govenmient, and 
responsible only to the public opinion of the coontiy 
and to the law of the land. The fear which the Vene- 
tians entertained of the Greek population of the Morea 
induced them to centralise all powei; and the conrap- 
tion of the Venetian nobles made that centralisation 
the Gsuse of general discontent. It was the venality, 
rapacity, and cowardice of the ruling dassea and of 
the wealthy native arcfaonts^ tu more than the defects 
of the government^ that destroyed the power of die 
republic in Greeoa 

Venice, like all governments which perast in a trsr 
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ditional flystem of administiratioii daring a long period 
of tranqt^ty, stood greatly in need of administratiTe 
lefoims at the oommenoement of the eighteenth cen- 
tmy. Her system of commercial restrictions and 
monopolies was so hostile to the interests of eveiy 
Christian power engaged in the trade of the Levant^ 
as to prevent any State in the Mediterranean ttosm 
becoming her Mend and ally. All foreign govern- 
ments regarded her with jealousy, and she was utterly 
destitute of all generous or progressive social impulses 
firom within. The government offices were re^oded 
as provisions for younger sons of the nobles. The 
militaiy career was abandoned to the provincial militia 
or to foreign mercenaries^ for it entailed years of ser- 
vice in distant gaxrisons, and offered slow promotion. 
Long service alone could bring rank ; and if wealth 
earner it came when age had deprived its possessor 
of those passions which, at Venice^ rendered wealth 
valuable for their gratification. On the other hand, 
the civil and judicial service admitted of rapid promo- 
tion throu^ favour and intrigue^ while means could 
also be found of making them conducive to the ao- 
comulation of illicit gains. The universal practice of 
corruption, bribery, and peculation had dulled the 
force of conscience, and aU sense of honour appeared 
to be wanting in the civil government during the 
eighteenth century. The young nobles who had it in 
their power to share in a contract^ or to sell a judidal 
sentence of importance^ might hope to return to Venice 
with wealth to enjoy those pleasures which rendered 
her inhabitants notoriously the most luxurious^ de- 
bauched, and idle population in Europe. In a State 
where suspicion was the characteristic of the govern- 
ment^ dissipation the necessary occupation of society, 
and where the feelings of the people were systematir 
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cally suppressed* it ia not surpri&mg tliat selfislmees 
and covardice marked the conduct both of the govern- 
ment and of individualat nor that the republic of 
Venice vaa unable to resist the forces of the Othoman 
empire. 
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CBRimT— OcwDRam or Cuo»— Oohfabbov or Ckios wm Tksos am» 
H^zm— BsLMiom miima or «■■ Gazbougs amd Oem op o x is tib 
OrmoauM SMma— Cbabaobb axd ufumci or ns PSAVABion^ oft 

GBSBK OmCIAU D TIB OBTICB OT «■■ SULTAS— TbBATT Or Rglfllilli^ 

AA 17S9— Wab BEwm Tobkkt am» Bohia oovouisbd bt ns psaob 
or KaibabbjI^ aa 17CS-1774— OrsBAnoBi or tbb Bumiabs a na 

MOBXA— VaTAL OnBAOOBS ABB BAVTLB OT TOBmti— DBIBAS OT 1KB 
RuanABB AT LbMBOB—HaHAB QbaH BI T BEMIB ATI tbb AfBliB 
TBOOPB D TBB MOBBA— EbEABUBBBB TBB AUUI4MUZI OB TBB CaHZAB- 

Pabba IB Madia— Wab bbtwbbb Tobkbt abb Rumu, aju 178747M— 

iBBirBBBOflOB OB TBB SOUOTB, AB AlBlBTAB TBIBB IB EpIBUB-— LaMBBOB 
KaSOBBI abb PIBACT IB TBB GbBOAB IBAB— IOBXAB IiLABBB KIBIBOT 
TO TBB FkBBOB RbTUBLIO, TO TBB BUISIABI, ABB TO TBB BBOLOB^ 
CBABOB IB TBB aOOlAL rOBIROB OB TBB QBIBXB AT TBB OOBMBVOBBBBT 
or TBB BIBB f BBB T B OBBTUBT— iBrUJBBOB OB TBB FBABABIOTB ABB OB 

oownnwTB ob batiobal ooBtouiuiiOB— Impbotbhbbt or tbb bodbbb 

GBBBK LABOUAOB a POWBETUL IBBTBUVEXT IB ADTABOIBO BATIOBAL 
OBBTBAUBATIOB— CbaBOB IB TBB BATUBB OB TBB SULZAB'B POWBB, ABD 

nBcuBB or TBB Otbobab bmbibb— Ooboldbiob. 

After the treaty of PassaioyitiE; the material and 
political position of the Greek nation began to exhibit 
many mgna of improvement. The coltiyaton of the 
soil obtained everywhere the rank of freemen, and 
emancipated themaelveB from the peculiar condition, 
partaking of daverj and ser&ge^ which they had oo- 
capied nntQ the complete extinction of the tribute of 
Christian diildren. About the same, time the increas- 
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ii« im^rtaiuse <rf monqr - tiie repe^ 

value of all semoefl^ as well as of every kind of pro- 

dace^ introdaced the 87^^01 of oommatiiig the penonal 
labour of the rayah, whether it was due to the timaziofc 
or to the government^ for the payment of a determinate 
portion of the produce of the land, or for a fixed sum 
of money. The agricultural population of Oreece^ in 
consequence of these changes^ became^ in the greateafe 
part of the country, the legal as well as the real pro- 
prietors of the soil ; and even where the Christiana 
remained as labourers of the lands belon^ng to Mo- 
hammedan landlords^ instead of working a fixed num- 
ber of days on the lajid of the aga^ they now hired the 
land, and paid rent^ in determinate proportions of pro- 
duce and money, according to agreement. He padiaa^ 
also, instead of compelling the people^ as formerly, to 
supply the materials for public works, and to labour 
in person at their construction, now exacted payment 
of a sum of money, and employed a contractor to 
execute the work. As the demoralisation of the Otho- 
man government increased, this manner of coDecting 
and paying money became a means of enriching offi- 
cials and impoverishing the people^ while the pnblie 
works of all kinds throughout ^e Othoman empire 
were allowed to £edl into ruins. Mussulman landlords 
also began to find so great a difficulty in obtaining 
slaves, that slave-labour could no longer be profitably 
employed in agriculture. Before the end of tiie seven- 
teenth century, predial sUvery had disappeared in the 
European provinces of the Othoman empire south of 
the Danube. The Oreek peasant was everywhere a 
free labourer, and b^an to feel the moral sentimenta 
of a freeman. No power could now have enforced the 
collection of a tribute of Greek children. The lowest 
class of the Oreek population had ascended so fiir in 
civilisation, that, by enforcing such a tai^ the Othoman 
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^. ?. gofcnmient iroiiU lonre paned a aentenee rf 
' ezik^ or fnrtprmiTiation on tibe Giedn. The Gredc 
peaaiik irlio lemaiDed tnie to Us relig^^ 
hsve eeiaed to peipetoate Us' nee, or he would hne 
esei^ed bom his native huid, and the aoil of Hdba 
woidd have no longer heen identified witii the QnA 
nee, any more than the soil of F^deatine iaviththe 
noe of land. To pu iau i T O tiiair national OTJatpaiin 
the Giedoi would have heen ccmpeDed to become a 
peofile of ezilea like the Jewm. 

^Qiededineof the militarf ayatem and the oom^ 
tion of the dvfl adminiatntiim m the (Hhonumemfin^ 
ftrtonatdy coincided with the improvonent in the 
condition of the Greek agncohand populatioQ. The 
cnnmiBBt of the Moiea hj the Venetiann^ and the in- 
creaaing power of the Chriwtian atates whoae temtoriea 
boideied on Todcej, liaroed the (Hhoman govenunenfc 
to condtiate tiie goodwill of the layaha^ and the aol- 
tan'a miniaten began to leoqgniae the m w yaHiiy of 
granting the Chriatiana a poUic gnaiantee fior the 
aecniitj of tiiair penonal liberty, and fior the protec- 
tion of tiieir property. Bat Hib practical conceaaiona 
of the Porte were tardily granted, and were general)^ 
obtained by the force of accidental drcomatancea and 
of social changes^ rather than by the pi q gi us a of poG- 
tical intelligence and a aense ni justica Hmj were^ 
coneegnepdj, too reatricted in their operaticm to remove 
maiqr galling maika (rf subjection, <Hr allay the '^tiinial 
oppontion which increaaed coomnmications with west- 
ern and Dorthem Emt^ were qireading amo^g the 
aohan'a Christian sabjectsL The opimon that the 
powerof the saltan possessed a divine sanction, becanae 
he waa the protector ci the orthodox chordi, tiioog^ 
tao^t by the Greek deigy, waa no l<niger implicitly 
«\^ admttod by the peopla The En^liBh Bevohition ct 
^^* 1688 caused the people over aDEarope to discosstiiar 
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lights. (Hherdaims to political anflio i rity weie lecog" 
liked as moievaM than the legjitiinaiT' of pi^^ ^*' 

apostolical saccessiiHi was no longer hdd to bo aa 
indispensable reqniflite in a teacher of CSuistiamty; 
The doctrine of the snpremaqr of pariiament inyested 
the people yriSh. the ri^t to make its own laws^ while 
the principles of rdigions liberty flowing from Pro- 
testantism emancipated the human ™tMl from eode- 
siastical intolerance. In estimating tibe effiBct prodooed 
on the Greeks bj the new doctrines whidi b^g^ to 
ferment in Boropean socieiy at the conmienoement of 
the ei^teenth eentoiy, we mnst remember that thej 
were placed in contact with those who had suffered 
most from feudal oppression and reli^oos bigotry, and 
who were most inclined to question the authori^ of 
existing institutimsL 

The good intentions of the Porte towards its ortho- 
dox subjects were displayed in several measures tend- 
ing to improve their material condition. The inhabit- 
ants of the Morea were exempt from tibe land-tax fer 
two years after tibe conquest of that province ; and as 
soon as peace was established, the Porte invited colon- 
ists to settle on the lands which still remained uncnl- 
tivated, by exempting the settlers from taxation for 
three years. 

The island of Chios had always retained the social 
superiority which it possessed under the prudent ad- 
ministration of tibe mercantile company of the Jua- 
tiniani Until the peace of Passarovitx, its inhabitants 
had preserved their old system of collecting their land- 
tax by the local authorities^ and had annually remitted 
to the Othoman government a fixed amount of tribute. 
But, after the peace, the grand vizier Ibrahim modified 
this system, and subjected the idand to most of the 
ordinary fiscal arrangements adopted with regard to 
the other Greek isbmds. In 1727 the haiatah waa 
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▼. extended to the twenty-one villages eng^iged in the 
cultivation of mastic^and three thousand and thirtyndx 
additional tickets were added to the capitation-tax 
ci Chioa^ Still the inhabitants were the portion of 
the Greek people which soffered the fewest evils from 
the Othoman domination during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The causes of their happiness and prosperity 
during a long period, while the rest of their country- 
men were poor and discontented, deserve to be exam- 
ined with attention. The first fact to be observed is, 
that they were m<»e honest and industrious than the 
other Greeks. It was their moral and social supe- 
riority which enabled them to secure to themselves the 
enjoyment of the fruits of their industry. Their island, 
it i^ true^ possesses some remarkable phydcal advan- 
tages. Almost every article it produces is of superior 
quality, and when exported, obtained the highest price 
then paid for such commodities in foreign markets. 
In the town of Chios, and in the rich plain to the south, 
many remains of wdl-built houses may still be seen, 
whidi bear on their ruined walk dates proving that 
they were constructed during the eighteenth century, 
yet they rival in size and solidity the massive struc- 
tures of the Genoese domination, which were also de- 
stroyed in the memorable sack of Chios in 1822. The 
mastic^ the almonds^ the lemons^ the preserved citrons^ 
the conserve of roses^ and the orange-flower water of 
Chios, were higjhly esteemed by the luxurious in eveiy 
province of the East. The manu&ctures of silk and 
cotton, though so conriderable as to be ei^rted in 
large quantities^ were all worked in private fiuniliesL 
Embroidery of every kind was executed on scar& and 
handkerchiefe by the same hands which had already 
dyed them of the richest cdLours. 

The superior moral character of the Chiots was 
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acknowledged throughout the Levaat They were 
alike destitute of the iuaolenoe and rapacity of the 
Pbanariots^ and of the meanneed and fraudulency off 
the trading Greeks of the contineiit The marked 
difier€uce which existed between them and the rest of 
their countrymen was observed by every tiaToller and 
foreign merchant It was gvsnerally attributed to the 
great privileges they were supposed to poesessL This 
explanation was suggested by the other Greeks^ ss an 
excuBe for their own vices and dishonesty^ and it waa 
adopted by straDgers without sufficient examination* 
It was said that Suleiman the Great^ or rather his son 
Selim II., after the island had been subjected to tiift 
Othoman adminLstration by Fiala Pasha in 1566, Lad 
granted a charter to the Chiots^ by which their pre- 
vious local usages were confirmed. But this does not 
appear to have been the case. The supposed charter 
was nothing more than the toleration of the fiscal 
system of the Justiniani, obtained by the payment of 
an augmented tribute,^ The true explanation of the 
moral superiority of the Chiots must be sought in their 
&mily education. The boasted privileges which they 
enjoyed from the time of Selim IL, and which were 9a 
much envied by the other Greeks^ were the permisaion 
to repair their churches^ the right to cany the croea in 
procession through the town, and to perform many 
ecclesiastical ceremonies pablidy, besides the hij^ily- 
valued privilege, retained by ^e wealthy, ci riding 
horses and wearing spurs, llieir other privileges were 
the continuation of tiie fiscal ammgementB estahUahed 
by the Justiniani, and the election of the magiatrates 
who conducted the local administration. Sultan Selim 
n. may have confirmed the existing system when be 
abolished the authority of the Justiniani, and his 

1 TIm Jortinkiii had beeo tribuUiy to tiM aoHuik who rat 
Um ■uasnias q£ Chios frtN& Um tiBM off MohaoMd IL 
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F. T. 0668018 appear to have freqnentlj issued oxdinaiicefl^ on 
their accession to the thnme, enumeratiiig and guaran- 
teeing these concesmona. The oldest of these diarters^ 
which was preserved in the archives ci the mnnici- 
paiUtjr of Chios previous to the Greek Bevohition, was 
that of Snleinum IL, the son of Ibrahim, who ascended 
the Othoman throne in 1687, and his name gave rise to 
the opinion that the privileges of CShios dated from the 
time of Snleiman the Oreat.^ 

The dvil advantages conceded to the Chiots applied 
rather to the dty than to the agricoltoral popidation 
of the island : thqr were chiefly fiscal ; and mnilar 
concessions were enjoyed hj other Greek comnmnitiea 
in the islands ci the Archipelago^ and on the continent 
of Europe^ sometimes even in a higher degiee. The 
foDowing were the most important : The conmintation 
of all taxes for a fixed som of money, paid to the Otho- 
man authorities hy Greek magistrates^ who partitioned 
the quota of eadi fSEonily and collected the amount. 
The rij^t of electing these magjuBtrates hy univeraal 
sufl&age, and of decting in the same way native judges 
to decide aD commercial questiona. The municipal 
government of CSdos conosted dt five primates^ of 
whom three were chosen by the Orthodox, and two hy 
the Gatholics ; the conunercial tribunal consisted of 
four judges^ three of whom were Orthodox and one was 
a Gatholia But periiaps the piactical usage most 
conducive towards peipetuating the mutual good &ith 
of the Chiots^ was the existence ci notaries-public^ 
whose acts were written in Greek; and were received 
as official documents by the Othoman goveEnment.t 
The morality (rf the Chiots was not a consequence of 
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these priyfli^eB ; on the oontnuy, it wbb that mofaSitj 
whidi gave them their yalua Other QzeA comniiiiii- 
ties enjoyed equal immnnitiea. The Greeks of Oo(n> 
rtantinoj^e^ Rhodes and many iaianda of the Ardiipe- 
lago^ were never anbjected to the ttibate of CSiristiaa 
children; and the inhabitanta of Tinoe and Nazoa irera 
governed by their own laws and naagea^ like those of 
ChioB, with the additional advantage of not luKving 
a body of Mnssolman proprietois rendent in tiiflir 
idanda. 

The condition of the people in Tinoe andNazosmay 
be instroctively compared with that of the CSuots. 
In the three iislanda a part of the inhabitanta had joined 
the Catholic Church, and they had all three beoi long 
under Catholic domination. In Tinoe, aa in ChuM^ the 
Catholics were aa remarkable for their industry and 
honesty as the Orthodox, but in Naxos they were dis- 
tingniahed by their idleness. Thou^ the island of 
Tinos was destitute of a good port^ and fur removed 
from any advantageous market for its produce^ and 
though its inhabitanta had been long cut off from 
many branches of trade with their immediate neig^ 
hours by the commercial monopoly of the Venetian^ 
still they were industrious and contented The soil of 
Tinos is not fertile, and the population waa so great 
that many young persona of both sexea quitted die 
island annuity to lij^ten the expenses of their fiunily, 
and gain a small capital for themiMlvea by a few jemf 
of domestic service at Constantinople^ Smyrna^ and 
Saloniki, where their probity insured tiiem liberal wages 
and kind treatment in the familiea of wealthy Chris- 
tians. At home and abroad the Tiniots were remaik- 
aUe for their good conduct^ frugality, and indnstij. 

Naxos offered a complete contrast to Hues. Though 
it enjoyed all the advantages of a municipal govem- 
ment, the influence of a small number of privileged 
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OBAF.T. landed proprietors^ remains of the ducal aristocracy, 
rendered the local administration a scene of intrigue 
and dissension. The Catholic nobles were proud and 
luxurious; the Oreek primates malicious and rapa- 
cious ; the people of both churches lazy, superstitious, 
and &lse. This rich island only contained about two- 
thirds of the population of the smaller and more barren 
surface of Tinos ; and it paid little more than half the 
amount of taxation to the Othoman government The 
superiority of the Tiniots, like that of the Chidts, was 
evidently caused by the moral education they received 
in their earliest youtL The superiority was equally 
remarkable in the Catholic and the Orthodox popula- 
tion, when compared with the general mass of the 
Oreek race.^ 

Chios did not possess all the advantages of Tinosand 
Naxos, for it contained an Othoman fortress with its 
garrison, and a considerable Turkish population. The 
prosperity of Chios, under Othoman domination, must 
consequently be considered as entirely due to the 
excellent education the inhabitants received for many 
generations in the bosoms of their feuiiilies, and not to 
any extraordinary fiscal privileges and immunities the 
island enjoyed, nor to any peculiar favour with which 
it was supposed to be treated by the sultans. Had 
the Chiots displayed the same spirit of envy and dis- 
sension, and followed the same course of selfish intrigues 
as the greater part of the Greeks^ their peculiar privi- 
leges would only have become an additional incitement 
to dispute, and would have entailed greater misery on 
ihem than the direct operation of Turkish oppression. 
It wis by union in their municipality, and good fSedth 
in their private dealings^ that the Chiots rendered their 

i 
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ancient usages a blesong to their idand, and tlieir a. 
fiscal system an advantage to the people^ instead of ^ 
converting them into a means of gratifying the ambi- 
tion of the wealthy aichonts, and of enriching a few- 
primates^ as was tiie case in most other Greek com- 
munities. Among the Chiots indostiy was honoured, 
and the honest and active cituBen, whose personal 
exertions had gained him the respect of his feDow- 
countrymen, was selected to cQnd[uct the municipal 
affairs and to fill the local mag^stradea. Idleness was 
so universally despised that in Chios alone^ of all the 
Greek cities^ there was no class of young aidionts who 
considered it ignoble to be usefully employed, and who 
spent their time in soliciting firom the Turks the post 
of taz-coUectors, or in intriguing to be named primates 
by the influence of a pasha, in order to obtain the 
means of enrichiog themselves by acting as the instru- 
ments of fiscal extortion. The superior morality of the 
Chiots in all the relations of life, their truth and 
honesty, rendered their island for several centuries the 
most flourishing and the happiest portion of Greece^ 
alike under the Othoman as under the Genoese domin- 
ation. 

But the Chiots cannot be expected to have been fi:ee 
fix)m the social errors of the age in which thqr lived. 
Religious sincerity was then too closely united with 
bigotry for orthodox Greeks to have learned that 
toleration was a Christian virtua In rdi^ous bigotry 
neither the Orthodox nor the Catholics of Chios yielded 
to other Greeks, and their mutual animosity was re- 
peatedly shown in violent and unjust proceedings 
towards one another. But the fact that tiiis bigotry 
was cherished and aggravated by foreign interference 
must not be overlooked. The Greek clergy were ccm- 
tinually alarmed by the attempts of the French ambas* 
sador at Constantinople to extend the authority of the 
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cKAF. T. Gatbolicfl^ and to obtain for them a superiority over the 
Oieeka. In the year 1719, the intervention of Count 
'^Hrmont obtained for the Catholics the restoration of 
the privil^es which they had lost, after the expnhdon 
of the Venetians in 1695. Sultan Achmet IIL issued 
a firman, recognising the rights of the Catholics to par- 
ticipate in the privileges granted to all the inhabitants 
of the island by the firman of Suleiman IL, and re- 
instating them in the possession of the church of St 
Nicholas.^ This concession was undoubtedly an act of 
justice ; but as it was conceded to the influence of a 
foreign power, whose object was to obtain indirect 
autiiority in the Othoman empire, throu^ the instru- 
mentality of the Catholics, and not to secure toleration 
for religious opinions, to which it was more decidedly 
hostile than the Oreeks themselves^ it was natural for 
the orthodox to fear an invasion of their rij^ts as a 
consequence of the success of the Catholics. The reli- 
gious pretensions of the Papal Church, and tiie ambi- 
tious projects of the King of France, warned the ortho- 
dox to prepare for defending themselves against poli- 
tical aggression. In 1724, the French ambassador 
obtained pemussion from the Porte to build a new 
chapd in the consulate at Chios ; and under his pro- 
tection the Catholic missionaries displayed a degne of 
activity which alarmed the bigotry of the Oreeks, and 
roused their opposition. To counteract the eloquence 
of the missionaries and the political influence (rfF^anoe^ 
the Greeks in 1728 succeeded in persuading the Otho- 
man government to defend orthodoxy by prohibiting 
prosdytism.* 

The restless activity of the French ambassadors at 
Constantinople sought to extend the influence of 
France by circumscribing the rights of the Oreek 
Church at Jerusalem. The custody of the Sepulchre of 
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CSuJat, and of the other holy places in and round Jem* jj 
salem^hafi been long a subject of dispute betweezt the - 
Catholics.and the Orthodox ; and from the time that 
both have been admitted to a share of this cuatodj, by 
the toleration of their Mussulman conquerora^ theoa 
two sectSy instead of exercising their respective privi- 
kgea in a ChrijBtian epirit, have made the toleratioiL of 
the Othomans a ground for intrigues to encroach on 
each other's rights. The aggression of the Catholics^ 
being protected by France^ was more open and daring 
than that of the Orthodox, until ^e Greeks obtained 
the protection of Kussia^ At the period of which we 
are treating the proceedings of Fiance concerning the 
Holy Places naturally created a feeling of fierce hoatility 
against the Catholics among the Greeks^ even more than 
among the other orthodox nationa, and a conteet of 
intrigue was commenced at the Porte, which tended 
greatly to lower the Christians in the opinion of the 
Mussulmans. Several Ftench ambassadors^ in oid^ 
to obtain the credit of establishing a permanent infla* 
enoe over a portion of the population of the Levant 
induced the Porte to grant concessions to the Catho- 
lics^ which were^ however, subsequently either ne- 
^ected, or were again abrogated by other conceasions 
to the orthodox. The court of France displayed litUe 
delicacy, and no sense of justice^ in these intriguea. 
Constantinople^ Jerusalem, Chioa, Crete^ Cypnie^ and 
the islands of the Archlpela^, were made the scenes 
of public tumults aa well as of incessant discord.^ At 
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CBAP.T. las^ after the great diplomatic success which the 
"""^ Othoman government obtained over Austria and Rus- 
ma^ by the trealy of Belgrade^ the sultan, to mark his 
satis&ction with tibe conduct of the Marquis of Yille- 
neuve^ the French ambassador who acted as mediator 
during the negotiations^ inserted articles in the French 
capitulations^ on their renewal in the following year, 
which were supposed to authorise the Catholics to take 
possession of several of the Holy Flaces previously in 
the custody of the Oreeks. These concessions^ what- 
ever they were^ appear never to have been carried 
into execution, and the Greeks were subsequentiy 
confirmed in their previous rights by more than one 

It is needless to observe that reli^ous zeal was not 
the cause of the activity of French diplomacy, and it is 
evident that pecimiary interest, as wdl as ecclesiastical 
authority, urged the orthodox to maintain rights 
which were extremely profitable to the churcL The 
orthodox, however, sincerely believed that the most 
sacred ties of religion bound them to resist what they 
deemed to be unjust attacks on their church by the 
Gatholics. The rashness and levity with which French 
diplomacy has attempted to make the superstitions and 
bigotry, inherent in the question relating to the cus- 
tody of the Holy Places^ acriterion of political influence 
in tiie Othoman empire at one time^ and the utter 
neglect^ and even contempt^ with which the subject has 
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been treated at another, liave been sliown in otir own i. & 
time^ After treating the subject with soom for a con- _ 

siderable time^ in the year 1850 France thought fit 
again to open the question. The fai&toiy of the negoti* 
ations which ensued is not more edifying than the 
record of earlier and equally futile pretensions ; but on 
diifl occasion Russia^ availing heraelf of the proceedings 
of France, mingled in the dispute aa protector of the 
orthodox. New complications were introduced into 
the diflcufiaiou conoeming the relatione between the 
Porte and ite orthodox snbjecta^ and the Emperor 
Kicholas deeming the moment favourable for a new 
encroachment on Turkey, Europe has been plunged 
into a bloody war.^ 

The ecclesiastical privileges which Mohammed IX 
granted to the Greek Church, and to the Patriarch as the 
chief of the Greek nation, enabled the laity gradually 
to acquire a recognised position in the public admini-* 
Btration of the Othomao empire. The importance of 
ruling their Greek subjectB with justice as well as firm- 
ness^ was felt by the most powerful sultans, and by the 
ablest grand viziers ; while the complicated fiacal 
relations of a numerous population widely djaperaed, 
and possessing a monopoly of many necessary branches 
of industry, induced the Porte to employ Greeks aa 
useful subordinate instruments in the fiscal admini- 
stration. Soon after the oonquest^ Greek archonts and 

' A np<xrt ol tb« B]»;UAh ooikm] ^t JcmuaJem, to tb« Secivtuy dt tK« Foni^n 
Dflpartmeat, duted 27tA October 1S£2, iliowi hew fir dlp]c»mctie intrifu «a 
Ibas sight of trufi dignity, uid to whti degrvr FVui^e must 1ut« d«Tipd«I Uk« 
ChrLitifLa chorbctcr in the oplmon of the Miuvutmuu. *' A/tcr the Cotrbu 
B&irHin futivjdj were qtcTi uid oereiiU>iu>l rUita fullj erchuiged^ tlu ooio- 
miHioDer, AfiJ Bej, with « mite of the local effeDdiit met the Uxm [Atrifercli^ 
Gnek, L^tiii, ud Axiaeaiui, ia the Chiuxh of the K«uniN:tiot^ iovt in franl 
of the Bolj Sepulchre iteelf^ tad under the greet dome ; there thejr «er« r^ 
gpjed wHh ■!»»«(■, coafKlionvy, ^nd pip«^ a-t the eipebM of the thne eoo^ 
vente, who Tied with etch other ia mikipK laxuriaui duipUj oa the oeeeeioa, 
M. Bott*, the FVcucb ooiwuli wu the 01LI7 coneulmr pcnou preeeoL'— Gbrr^ 
nviufoec Tttptctitt^ Utf Ri^^ «imC Ftiriuitt of On Z^ie mtd OnA C&vrdUi 
in ThtUj, prttaiUd to Pariiawt€*t 1854, (peri L pig» 45), 
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csukw. T. primates were employed Ij the TVnla as oollecton of 
the land-tax, and as cnstcm-lioiise <^b»n. At lengtli, 
during the seventeenth oentoij, the increased import- 
ance fA the diplomatic relations of die Porte with the 
Christian powers opened a new political career to the 
Greda^ and gave rise to the foimation of a class of 
oflidab in the Othonum service called Fhanariots^ from 
Iheir making the qoarter ti Constantinople aroond the 
Patriarchate^ called the Fhanar; their place of residenoe. 
The higher deigy and wealthy Oredc primates had 
long dwelt in this qoarter, in order to enjoy secori^ 
nnder protection of the immnnitifts granted to the 
Patriarch. The wealthiestand most inflaential Greeks 
generally acted as fiscal-agents of the church, as well 
as tax-^riJierers for the Porte.' 

Before the admimstration erf the celebrated grand 
virier Admi^ Eueprily, the Greek officiab employed 
as secretaries in the Othoman service were ranked as 
little brtter than literary menials. Bat after the con- 
qnest erf Candia^ Admiet oonfened on Us secretary, 
die ddot Panayotaki, an offidal rank in the Othoman 
administration, by creating for him th eTX)6t rf Drago- 
man of the Portg . Panayotald's devotion to tbe grand 
vizier, ancl liis fidelity to the interests of the sultan, 
enabled him to render his place one of great political 
inflaence. The Porte subseqnently created a second 
officer ti a similar nature, attached to the capitan- 
pasha^ called the Dragoman (rf the Fleets who soon 
exercised direct inflaence over the Greeks employed in 
the naval service^ and in the islands and continental 
districts where the taxes were collected by the capitan- 
pasha. The existence of these two offices laid the 
foandatjon of the power oi tne Phanariots in the 
Uthoman emv 
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The saocewor of FonAyotaki waa Alexander Hatto* ™Y& 

cordatoE^ also a Cbiot. He difitinguiahed himfielf by . 

his able conduct during the conferencea preceding the 
treaty of Carlovitz^ and thereby added much to the is* 
fluence of his office.^ These two Chiota g^diued tiba 
confideDce of the grand viziers they served by display- 
ing more truth and honesty than the Othoman mim* 
Bters bad ever found in the false and intrigoing Greek 
officials^ who were educated under the immediate influ* 
ence of the patriarchate in the Phanar, The moral 
Buperiority, imbibed from the family education of 
Chios, did more to gain a political position for the 
Greeks in the Othoman admmistration dian the leam^ 
ing of the Byzantine archonta, and the privileges of 
the orthodox clergy. The servility and meanness of 
the Constantinopolitana could not gain the anthority 
readily conceded to the truth and fidelity of the ChiotSL 

The office of Dragoman of the Fleet became the first 
step towards obtaining the highest offices granted to 
Chiistians. Hi^ duty was to act as secretaiy to the 
capi tan-pasha^ and to see that the tribute of the Gre^ 
islands was regularly paid. His favour, and ihe extent 
of his political infiuence, depended on his activity and 
ability in obtaining larg^ presents and ille^timate 
profits for the capitan-pasha, and in enforcing the 
regular payments due to the imperial treasoiy, Uia 

1 Atexud^ HATnKordtttn wu Ui« tan of « nTk^nKrehuit of Cliio«t vbO' 
ttUTTied tLfl d^ugbter df SkarlmLcAi b mui who haA nudft u Lmnuuae fortaiM 
i« purveyar af b«ef for Uie futtas'i [hIacv tad the public mvlftL Matkkiot^ 
d&tOA Btudied mfidiciDc in Tta]j, mad v'roteatmtiBe ia lAtiii OD th* otoiiIkIkivi 
of tlu blood, wbicb hMM b«en much pruwd, as wrll u BcrcnJ vorb ia QrAvk. 
H« 7U ft pn>ftctenl in ibe Greeks LAtin, ItjiliaiLj Frencb, SdaYoaiHn, Turkul^ 
PcnuDi, u)d Armbic Langu^go^ Before hu BppDintnicQt u Dn^oiMD oi t|i« 
Porte, h« exercLHd ibe chaj^e of gruid InEOUutoe or treuurer of tbe (AtH* 
BTcbaie of CoiutADtiDopl& — VLuioH, Xiorti, it. 9X The famiiis of MmTTooord^ 
toe, KalUmiiki* , Ipail&ntk, uid Kuiulja«, vbLch received tb« title of Fhnoe froca 
hoMiqg the oRic^ of VoLTodc id VdlAcbia or Moldtvia^ m all daovulBd £njia 
docton in iDfdJcido. The pratfctioo of Turtfl of nuik^ i^hom thej bud boiimI 
prgfe^on&llj, opened for ihcm ui eoinnce into the pobtLol cmrntr^ — BvmuWp 
iti^oirtt TTX iSk, ZaMowf, i39,cit«« tiu onpn «f wrrflnl Fhuianot bioilj^ 
I kuoir not on irbat Autbon^ 
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COLT. T. own interest^ and eren his personal secarity, made him 
the oppressor of the Christians^ whom he might secretlj 
wish to protect. Unless he accumulated money for 
himself he could never hope to purchase the dignity 
of Yoivode of Yallachia or Moldavia, where he could 
fed a greater degree of security. His power as agent 
of the capitan-pasha was almost absolute. His accu- 
sation was alone sufficient to send any Greek to the 
galleys without triaL Such power has never been pos- 
sessed by a slave without bemg abused. 

The extension of the power of Greek officials in the 
Othoman administration was attended with both good 
and bad consequences to the nation. The desire of lite- 
rary instruction became more general, the sphere of 
Greek ideas was enlarged, and the bigotry cherished by 
the exclusive power of the higher clergy was diminished. 
But, on the other hand, the great profits guned by the 
illegal exercise of the power intrusted to the higher 
Greek officials increased the corruption of the classy 
and made the name of Phanariot, or Greek, in the 
Turldsh service, a bywOTj} for the basest servility, cor- 
ruption, and rapacity. ^|A numerous body of Greeks^ 
belonging to the higher classes^ became interested in 
supporting the Othoman domiuation, sinc^ by acting 
as tiie instruments of Turldsh oppression, they could 
live luxuriously and accumulate wealth.! 

In the year 1716 a new career of wealth, influence, 
and power was opened to the Phanariots. The Porte, 
in order to strengthen its authority in Yallachia^ when 
it was about to conmience war with Austria, deter- 
mined to subject the native population to the domina- 
tion of Greek officials, who were found to be servile, 
instruments of Turldsh tyranny, mcolas Mavrocor- 
datoe, the eldest son of Alexander, was appointed the 
first Phanariot voivode of Yallachia. He had already 
filled the office of voivode of Moldavia^ y^ whidi 1m 
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had been ^pointed in 1710. The govermneiit of a 
Phanariot voivodea, or fiscal-agents of the Porte^ in _ 
these two principalities^ dates from this period* Like 
the Phanariot inflaence in the Othomau administnitioa 
at Constantinople^ it was founded by a Chiot family. 
Three sons of Alexander Maviocordatoa^ Nicolas, Con* 
stantine^ and John, held the offices of diagoman of the 
Porte, of voivode of Moldavia, and of voivode of Val- 
lachia, at different times. The Greeks gained neiiJier 
honour nor permanent national advantage by thmr 
power in the Transdaoubian provinces. Their admi* 
nistration was more corrupt and oppressive than that 
of the Tarks in the adjoining pashaliks. The Fhan^ 
riota, intent only on accumulating money, and enjoy- 
ing their power, rendered the native inhabitants of the 
Principalities the most wretched portion of Uie siult&n's 
subjects. No other Christian race in the Oihonian 
dominions was exposed to so long a period of unmiti- 
gated extortion and cruelty as the Bomanlan popula- 
tion in these unfortunate provinces. It is the sad 
duty of history to record that the Othoman Turks were 
better masters to the various races they conquered, than 
the Phanariot Greeks to the fellow-Christians com- 
mitted to their care and protection* A detailed ex* 
amination of the vices of the Greek administratioQ in 
Vallachia and Moldavia does not lie within the sphero 
of this work ; but it would form an important object 
of inquiry in any complete history of the political con- 
dition of the Greek race.^ Our space compels us to 
notice only the general Lofiuence of the Phanariot daaa 
on the national character. 

A coDsiderable portion of the Greek population waa 
drawn within the corrupting infiuence of official em- 
ployments under the Turks* In this career^ fraud and 

^ 8«a thvlul of tht Fbuaviot ?oir«^««cl VallicliiAind Holdafinik b ApfMA- 
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cBAP. T. violence were abort paths to wealth, and wealth gene- 
~ rally aecured impunity for crime. The four great 
Fhanariot offices were diose of Dragoman of the Fleet, 
Dragoman of the Porte^ Voivode of Moldavia, and Vol- 
vode of Vallachia. Each of these officers was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of minor officials, who looked to 
him for protection and promotion. They had the dis- 
posal of many offices which insured large profits. 
They could appoint their dependents collectors of 
taxes, feunners of public revenues, fisheries, and salt- 
works^ and secure to them the profits of many local 
monopolies and government contracts. To such an 
extent had the corruption nourished by this sjrstem 
proceeded, that, in the earliest years of die nineteenth 
century, die sums extorted by Phanariot officials ficom 
the Greek population illegally, were supposed to equal 
the whole haratsh due ficom the inhabitants of Oreeca 
The profits of this iniquitous service invited the Greeks^ 
ficom the most distant provinces, to enter the house- 
holds of the leading Phanariots, who became virtually 
princes of the nation ; for even their domestics might 
look forward to attaining the very highest honours 
which were conferred on Christians. In a government 
where purchased slaves were habitually devated to the 
rank of grand vizier and capitan-pasha, a Greek pipe- 
bearer, or household doctor, might, without presump- 
tion, aspire to become Bey of Vallachia, The Phan^ 
riot instruments of the Othoman admimstration ex- 
tended their influence over aU Greece, and connected 
the interests of a numerous dass with their own, which 
was identified with the Turldsh dominaticm. Political 
fedings, hostile to Greek independence, and to aU 
sympathy with the Christian powers of Europe^ were 
tiras created in a numerous dass of dvilians at the 
time when the ecdesiastical authority, whidi had pre- 
vioudy propagated these dispodtiom^ b^;an to dedine. 
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1^118 Greek official aristocracy, accidentally formed by J^g 
ihje Tuikfl, was quite as anti-national m its sdfish — 
policy, as the ecdeaastical hierarchy established by 
Mohammed IL, to consolidate his authority over the 
orthodox. While the Greeha continued to be depend- 
ent on the patriarchate in all niatteis relating to their 
ecclesiastical and religioos rights^ everything connected 
with the civil and fiscal administration was of neoeft- 
sity addressed either to the Dragoman of the Fortes or 
to the Dragoman of the Fleet : the first actmg aa a 
general secretary of state, and the second being more 
especially charged with the business of the navy and 
the Greek islandera. 

Though the influe nce of the Fbanariots ia acknow- 
l^ ge3^ have exercised a demojrajjsmg effect on t^ 
character of the (rreek nation, some persona have con- 
flidarbd' Lliai tbe^atidn"wasTully indemnified for this 
evil by the impulse which it gave to education. They 
appear strangely to undervalue morality, and extravi^ 
gantly to over-estimate the advantages of knowledget. 
Some degree of literary instruction was necessary to 
enable the dependents of a great Phanariot official to 
attain many offices in his gift. The desire of learning 
was consequently greatly extended among the people 
but, unfortunately, the very object for which it waa 
sought prevented its producing any moral improve^ 
ment on the national character. Fortunately for the 
Greeks, other cotemporary causes tended also to dii^ 
sennnate education &om a purer souicei^ and by reveal- 
ing to the people some idea of the vicions nature d 
the society by which they were governed, whether 
Christian or Mohammedan, awakened a conviction tliat^ 
until the national independence was established, no 
permanent improvement could be effected in the moral 
condition of the peoptei 

The miafortunes which attended die wars of Sultan 
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T. Achmet IH against Austria and Peisiai and the addi- 
" tional weight of taxation caused hy the disorder that 
pervaded every branch of the admimstration during his 
reign, produced at last an insurrection of the janissa- 
ries and populace of Constantinopla The great suc- 
cesses over Bussia and Venice^ which had marked the 
early years of Achmet's reign, were forgotten, and in 
the year 1730 he was compdled to cede the throne to 
his nephew, Mahmoud L This revolution modified in 
some degree the government of the empire. The influ- 
ence of the officers of the sultan's household on the 
public administration became more direct^ and was 
more openly exerdsed. The power of the grand viaer 
was controlled by the authority of the Eislar-aga 
(chief of the black eunuchs). The decisions of experi- 
enced statesmen, and the guidance of traditional max- 
ims of poliqr which moderated the action of arUtrary 
power, were set aside by the rash ignorance of slaves^ 
whose secluded position deprived them of patriotic 
feelingji^ and whose nature and occupation rendered 
them iuHensiblft even to the ordinary isympathies of 
mankind. This change was not disadvantageous to 
the Christian subjects of the sultan. The Fhanariots 
and the dJergy found it easier to purchase the support 
of a menial in the Serai than to gain the esteem of a 
paduL 

In the year 1739 the successes of the grand viaer 
against Austria enabled the Porte to conclude the treaty 
of Belgrade, which restored that finontier fortress to the 
sultan.^ A treaty concluded with Bussia at the same 
time obliged the Empress Anne to restore Chozim, and 
destroy the fortifications of Aso£ These treaties, con* 
duded under the mediation of France, were followed 

^Sm tiMopiakm of Uanibil Mmikh on tliii tmlj, ao dSihonoambk to 
Aii>lrii>,iBbii letter to Prinet Lobko?H&— iftoeirw MitimripmB, P^tkipm, 
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by fiscal arrangementB in Vallachi% estahliBhed by Con- ^j^j^ 

stantine MaviocoidatoB^ which grea% increased die 

influence of the Fhanariots in V allachia and Moldavia^ 
added to the number of Greek officials in these pro» 
vinces^ and prepared the way for the corrupt influence 
of Russian diplomacy on the Greek population.^ 
From this period the court of St Peteisboig hegiai to 
make use of Greek agents for thwarting the Othomaa 
administration, and undermining the saltan's power; 
in every province of his empire inhalnted by the 
orthodox. 

As early as the rdgn of Peter the Greats the states- 
men of Russia had endeavoured to employ the reli^^oos 
prejudices of the Greeks^ and their devotion to the ecde- 
siastical establishment of the orthodox church, as a 
means of creating a political attachment to the CSzar. 
The disastrous campaign of Peter on the Pruth checked 
for a time the extension of Rusman influence ; but the 
government of the empresses Anne and Elizabeth em- 
ployed agents in various parts of European Turkey 
to prepare the Christians for taking up arms^ should 
the court of St Petersburg consider it advisable to 
carry into execution the plan of attack on the Otho- 
man empire, which Marshal Munich had recommended 
before the conclusion of the treaty of Belgrade, and to 
which he subsequently directed the attention of the 
Empress Catherine XL* 

^e vanity and ambition of Catherine IL, the hope 
of conquering Constantinople, and the wish to gratify 

* Some of the meMoree of ConsUmtine lUiroooircbftoe were h e nHW e l to th« 
peo|>le, bat their adTentegee weve neotnliaed hr the npeeitj of ihm Greek 
offlciele end tax-gatheren, with whom he filled the p r o t ia ce. — Vonhuteliea, 
Bidoirt dt la ValaekU dt dt la MoUatU, 890; Mimi^brm HkUHpm ^ OU- 
gngAijua Mr la ValaAk, per GtotfnJ & (Bnir), 4S. 

» HeUediiia, Statm pra$en» BoeUma Oraem Epitlola dwBwrforto, 4. BdDdari^ 
HUtoir* dt PAnarekU dt Pctogme, OeuTxee, L 168, edxtkm of 18lk 

Before the peace of Belgrade, Munidk aepired at ben^ amdatodhoipoderoC 
HoldaTia, by meanaof the bifluenoeof the Empreei Anne^— li #»otrw BijttH&mm^ 
PamquiB, c<J/i/tlairetnir{(iit««i^parkG«ii«nlde]faiMtfli^tom.fiL9t. 
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.T. lier lover Giegoij Orlo£^ who ezpeeted to gain a prin- 
" dpality for Umself in ancient HeUaa^ all operated in 
conjonction with the hostile relations wi^ Turkey* 
caused by the invasion of Poland, to revive the pro- 
jects of Russia in fenrour of a Oreek insurrection. 
Agents were employed to examine the resources of the 
countiy, and to prepare the Greeks for acting in sub- 
serviency to the policy of the court of St Petersburg. 
Unfortunately for Greece, the intrigues of Catherine 
H, and the wild enthusiasm of a few adventurers^ in- 
volved the nation in a course of conduct which has too 
often diverted it finom the steady pursuit of its own 
advancement. The extension of the local privil^cB of 
the people^ the development of a system of moral as 
well as literary education, and the improvement of 
manufactures and commerce, were n^lected to pursue 
schemes of visionary sovereignty, which were to be 
attained by the conquests and to depend on the gene- 
rosity of Russia. Much capital was diverted finom pro- 
fitable employment^ many active citizens were turned 
away finom occupatiomT of honest industry, the atten- 
tion of the provincial Greeks was distracted fix>m the 
local spheres of action in which they were begiiming to 
control the power of the Othoman administration, and 
an artificial national ambition was fostered with objects 
so vague, that it could only act as subservient to the 
more definite plans of Buscoan policy. 

The intrigues of Russia, which have inflicted many 
misfortunes on the Greeks^ were actively conmienced 
in 1764. Chandler, who visited Greece in 1767, 
heard the people firequently talk of their approaching 
deliverance fix>m the Othoman domination through thp 
asostance they were to receive finom Russia^ 

In order to support an insurrection of the Greeks^ 
and render a successful revolution of the orthodox 
subjects of the sultan subservient to her project of 
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transferring their aOe^ance to herself, Oatherme IL 
sent a large naval force to the Mediterranean. Her 
agents prepared the maritime popolation to take np 
arms when this fleet should appear in the Levants 
The inhabitants of Monten^ro, a Sdavonian tribe to 
the north of Albania^ did not wait even for this sap- 
port. A Greek captain of artillery in the Bosuan ser- 
vice^ named Papasoglou, was sent by Gregory Odoff to 
establish relations with Maina in 1766.^ One of hia 
agents^ named Stephen, a young monk who was 
ployed to aid the intrigues of Bosda^ soon acted a 
spicuous part in Montenegro^ where he obtained 
ordinary influence by his eloquence and enthumastie 
demeanour, and contxived that a vague and mysteri- 
ous report should be spread, which designated him aa 
Peter lU^ the murdered husband of CaUierine IL In 
consequence of his exhortations and pronusea^ die 
Montenegrins took up arms against the Turks in 1767. 
but before any support arrived fix>m Bnssia^ they 
assafled by the forces of all the neighbouring 
and the insurrection was suppressed. The monk 
Stephen, laying aside his imperial pretensdonfl^ soo- 
ceeded in making his escape on board a Russian sfa^ 
which arrived too late to assist the insurrection. 

The visit of Papasoglou to Midna had been produc- 
tive of mutual promises only, for theManiateshadlitda 
to gain by taking up arms^ unless Russia would pay 
them, or assist them to plunder the rest of the Moiea. 
At Kalamata he had more success. He there drew 
into his plans Benaki, the richest Greek in the Mo(re% 
an influential kodgia basha or primate, who was habi- 
tually consulted by the pasha, and generally respected 
by die Mohanmiedans. Benaki also possessed coor 

* The Greek neme of Tmpaaof^ wu Gi«gorioe Fqudopooloe. He b ■!» 
known by hie lUniete wjnoajm, Fepiqpoalo. For tiie erente in Mo 
end the extent of tiie Boinen intrigM in the Letenl et thk timtb eee 
ToLiiLpikSHSMl 
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CHAP.T. aideraUe inflaence in Maina^ fix>m being one of the 
laigest purchasers and exporters of its produce. Moved 
hj ambitious hopes^ and ignorant of the combinations 
of course^ and the relative military power of nations, 
his patriotism made him the dupe of his vanity. He 
persuaded himself that a primate of Messenia was a 
man of importance in the scale of nations. Through 
his influence several Greek primates were induced to 
form a conspiracy to aid the projects of Russia^ and 
they were persuaded to sign, and place in the hands of 
Papasoglou, an engagement that, as soon as the Bos- 
aian forces appeared in the Morea, they would call to 
arms one hundred thousand Greeks. The value of this 
engagement was magnified by Papasoglou in his com- 
munications to the cabinet of St Petersburg, and the 
preparations for supporting the insurrection in Greece 
were addvdy pursued. Alexis Orlo£^ his brother Fee- 
der, and Tamara^ a yoimg officer horn the Ukraine, 
who had increased the Philhellenic enthusiasm he had 
imbibed with a classical education by a tour in Greece, 
were sent to Italy to direct the conspiracy, and prepare 
for the arrival of the Russian forces. Maruzzi, a Greek 
banker of Venice, was made a marqms^ and intrusted 
with the monetary transactions in the Adriatic and 
Greeca The hopes of Catherine IL rose so high in 
1768, that even Voltaire contemplated the probability 
of Constantinople soon becoming the capital of the 
Russian empire.^ 

The Porte was aware of the rebellious disposition of 
its Greek subjects ; nor was it entirely ignorant of the 
intrigues of Russia^ though it obtained no knowledge 
of the conspira<7' of BenakL With its usual careless- 
ness it nc^ected to take any precautionfl^ induced 
partly by its contempt for the cowardice of the Greeks^ 
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and partly from a oonviction that it was imposBible for a- n. 
KuBsia to Bend any forco from the Baltic into the Me- ' "^'^ 
diterranean. The senate of Venice nnderstood the 
danger better ; and when the presence of the OrloSiB 
withdrew the veil from the RuBsian achemeg, the re- 
public deemed it necesaaiy to recommend th^n to 
select some other place of residence in order to secure 
its neutrality. It was only the ignorant insolence 
which characterised the intercourse of the Othoman 
government wiA the Christian powers, which, pre- 
vented it obtaining proofs of the complicitj of Roffiiaii 
agents in exciting the Greeks to rebellion at the very 
time when the court of St Petersburg was giving the 
sultan the strongest assurances of its wish to maintain 
peace* When the Busaian armies, therefore, openly 
violated in Poland the engagements contracted by 
the treaty of the Pruth, engagements which had been 
renewed by that of Belgrade, it was natural for the 
sultan to prefer open war to the continuance of a 
peace which Russia employed to make conquests in 
Poland, and in preparations for causing influrrections 
in Turkey. The sultan declared war with Russia to 
defend the integrity of Poland ; but the Cbrlstian 
population of bis dominions fdt that the real object of 
the war would be to preserve the integrity of the 
Othoman empire. 

The commencement of this war affords an example 
of the imprudence with which European diplomatistB 
compromised their official character, and the politi- 
cal interests of nations intrusted to their care, in order 
to indulge the prurient curiosity which is a oonunon 
vice of their profession. The sandjak-aheri^ or sacred 
standard of Mahomet, was unfolded at Constantinople 
on the 27th of March 1769.^ When this banner is 
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. T. displayed the MnannlinanB deem it unholy for a Chria- 
tian to gaze on it ; bat the Austrian intemondo, Bio- 
gnard, thinlnug that his impertinent curiosity would 
be protected by his diplomatic character, resolved to 
insult the prejudices of the people by making it a 
boast that he had seen this sacred banner of Islam. 
To effect his object^ he placed himself accompanied by 
his wife, four daughters^ his secretaries^ and inteipre- 
teis, in a house which overiooked the line of the pro- 
cession as it passed to the Top-Eapousri, by which the 
Othomans had stormed Constantinopla From this 
position the party was driven by the Imam of the 
quarter ; but the Grerman diplomatist^ with more obsti- 
nacy than judgment, established himself in the house 
of an Armenian in the neighbourhood, hoping to ob- 
tain a view of the procession by concealing himself in 
a barber's shop. The Turks were, however, determined 
to prevent any Christian fix>m seeing the sandjak- 
shen^ unless when opposed to them in battle ; tiiey 
watched, therefore, tiie proceedings of the Grennans^ 
and when the cry arose that the holy standard ap- 
proached, their enthusiasm was inflamed with indigna- 
tion. Superstition led many to fear that the Christians 
might use enchantments which would cause the defeat 
of the Othoman armies, and the Ugotiy of all per- 
suaded them that it was a duty to punish the inso- 
lence and malice of the Austrian infidels. The tu- 
mult was commenced by the Turkish women, who had 
assembled in great numbers to see the procession pass. 
The populace of the quarter needed little excitement. 
The doors of the barbei^s shop were burst open, the 
minister and his secretaries severely beaten, the veils 
and scarfii were torn fix>m the necks of his wife and 
daugihters, and the party, after being robbed of their 
V jewek and gold lace, were only allowed to escape with 

] , torn dothes. All the shops bdonging to Christians in 
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the same Btareet were broken open andphmderedL^ Hie ^^^ 

Othoman police had some difficulty in saving tlie in- 

quisitiye diplomatdst from death, and his wife and 
diildren fix>m being tamed into the street without 
clothes. The foolish Austrian wrote to his coort that 
one hundred and fifty innocent persons were IdDedy 
and one thousand wounded, in consequence of his 
misconduct ; but his misplaced vanity is said to have 
exaggerated the results of his imprudence.' 

The first division of the Susaan fleet under Spirit- 
o£^ a brave officer, but without mudi naval erpenence, 
arrived in the Mediterranean towards the end of 1769, 
and passed the winter at Port Mahon refitting and 
embarking stores and provisions. The Turks wesre 
alarmed, the Greeks emboldened, at this new crisb of 
the war. Early in 1770 one squadron of the fleet 
visited Leghorn, to embark the sailors collected by the 
Orlofis and their agents ; while another, under the 
command of Feodor Orlo£^ having been refused en- 
trance into the port of Malta, stuled on to Greece. 
This division, consisting of three ships of the line and 
two frigates, with five hundred troops on boaid, 
anchored at Port Vitylo in Maina. The Maniates^ who 
expected to see ten thousand Rusdans open the camr 
paign, were disconcerted on seeing the small corps 
which was disembarked in their country to commence 
an invasion of the Othoman empire. The defective 
armament of the large ships, the want of small veeseLa 
and of all means of transport^ the neglect to bring a 
supply of field artillery and ammunition proper for 
the wants of a Greek army, discouraged the ManiatPB 
so much that they displayed a decided aversion to take 
up arms. But a sum of money judiciously distributed 
among the chiefii, the hopes of obtaining plunder in the 
rich plains of Messenia and Laconia, the distribution of 
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CHAP. T. anns and ammunition to volunteers^ the confidence 
tbat they could defend their mountains against the 
Turks whatever might happen, and the assurance that 
Alexis Orloff would soon arrive with a powerful fleet 
and numerous army, at last induced the Maniates to 
join the Busdans^ on condition that Feodor, following 
the example of Morosini, should immediately lay si^ 
to Coron, which was not prepared to offer a long re- 
sistance. 

The first acts of the Russians in Greece were injudi- 
cious^ and awakened feelings of distrust in the breasts 
of the people. Feodor Orloff would only subsidise and 
arm those who swore allegiance to the Empress of 
Bussia^ and engaged to become subjects of C^itherine 
IL Hie Greeks^ who had aspired at forming an inde- 
pendent states now perceived that even a successful in- 
surrection would only make them the slaves of the 
Czarina, instead of the rayahs of the sultan ; and they 
knew that materially they would be no great gainers 
by the change. The war, therefore^ became one for 
vengeance, not for liberty, and the Greeks of the 
Morea at this time did not fed the Othoman yoke so 
oppressive as to cause a national movement. Many, 
however, joined the Russians; it sufficed that they 
were Christians warring against their Mussulman mas- 
ters. In Crete the Sphakiots flew to arms, and sent a 
body of men to Maina. Some recruits . also joined 
Feodor finom the Ionian Islands, but his army remained 
insignificant in number in spite of all his exertions 
and promises. The unarmed Moreots were ovei^ 
whehned with terror when they compared the force of 
the Russians with that which they knew the Turks 
were preparing to pour into the peninsula. Benaki 
crej^ secretly to the Russian camp, and, when he had 
seen the force on which he was to rely for expelling 
r ^ the Turks fix>m the Moresi returned to Kalamata in 
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despair, and attempted to conceal ibe part he bad g, 
taken in the conspiracy^ at least until the arrival of the ^^^ 
main body of the fleet 

The Russians had counted on the assistance of 
armiea of Greeks, but they found some diflSculty in 
coUecting three thousand men. These Greet troopa 
were divided into two legions. The command of the 
eastern or Spartan legion waa conferred on Antomoa 
Pbofob, a young supercargo of Mykone, who showed 
some military aptitude.^ He marched to Paaaava^ 
which he found deserted, plundered the Mossalinan 
district of Bardunia^ and took possession of IGaithra^ Y^ 
where the Maniates massacred amnbers of the Turidsfa 
population, and plundered a part of the town, without 
respecting the houses of the Chnstian& Pearoa sao- 
cceded with difficulty in establishing order; he pro- 
tected the Mussulmans^ and formed a senate of Sparta^ 
composed of the bishop and the primates^ which acted 
as a governing commission. The legion was increased 
by enrolling three thousand Moreot recruita^ to whom 
he promised regular pay, and among whom he at* 
tempted to introduce regular diBciplina A chosen 
body was clad in Russian uniforms^ which had been 
brought for the purpose of making the Turks believe 
that a considerable Russian force had already arrived 
in the Morea. 

The western or Messenian legion, under the com- 
mand of Prince Dolgorukif marched into KaUuumta 
without opposition, and ravaged the property of the 
Turks in the plain of Messenia. All the Mohamm^ 

' Antonioa Phvoft wu one of ths pnpriBton of & Tcsel from Mjkoo* wUc^ 
Tinted T*gvm>k before tho mr btvk« out^ AUd wh<i ifu dAWA to 8i rir<« 
burg by ibe g<A«Al taocw^g^xmrat g^ren to adTentursn from Greeea^ Bfcoa 
Bji he wnt ft lirery Hmnty but OrlofiT 9oqu took bua undar h.\» protection 
Add bfi probablj only wore * liveij wtiila attachAd to Orloff^i houHhold. Ib 
the memoiiiiJ of the Greek deputiea to Catherine IL in IT&O, be ia oikllsd & uaa 
nirung from the dregs of the peoplei, uid abhorred bj th« whdlA (]r««k "**i^^ 
C^umnj, however} bu lUw^ji htsea too prvnlent in Greece for ui to ittaicfc 
much importonoe to nkcb phiiatm Ftnn, £krwy <^ Uf TurkUk Sw^pirt^ IfiL 
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CHAT. T. dans wlio fell into the hands of the Gieeks were put 
i to death, and Dolgorold advanced to the town of 

Artadia» which was sorrendeied by the Tarks, and 
made the headquarters of this legion. 

In the mean time Feodor Orlo£^ with Ins four hun- 
dred Russian troops and a motley army of Maniatea^ 
Sphakiots^ lonians^ Montenegrins, and Sdavonians^ be- 
sieged Coron. The operations of the Russians offer a 
discreditable contrast with the exploits of the Vene- 
tians; but Russia had no MorosinL The batteries 
raised by Feodor were ill-constructed and inefficient. 
The fleet was anchored too fieur off to aid the attack, and 
the Othoman garrison, though consisting of only four 
hundred men, soon perceived that they could watch 
the proceedings of their besi^eis and wait for succours 
without alarm. Two months were wasted in futile 
operations. Dissensions broke out between the Rus- 
sians and the Greeks. Feodor accused Mavromichalis; 
the leading Maniat chie( who had entered into the pay 
of Russia, of want of courage ; Mavromichalis replied, 
by ridiculing the pretensions of Feodor as a general, 
and exposing his ignorance of the art of war. Alexis 
Orloff arrived to¥rards the end of April, and finding 
that his brother had made no progress in the si^e^ 
deemed it advisable to abandon this first enterprise of 
the Russians in Greece, and concentrate his forces at 
Navarin, which had capitulated to a Russian force 
under General HannibaL^ 

The war, so far, had only been remarkable for the 
incapadty with which the Russian officers had acted- 
Bands of armed Greeks finmi the Venetian islands 
had landed in the Morea, where their conduct had. 
been that of robbers^ not sddiem. Defenceless Turks 
had been murdered, villages had been plundered, but 

> G«Bffil BaaaSM wm a mokftlo ; Us Mbtr wm a bmio akt* ol ¥tkm 
tUOnat 
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no battle had been fongbt. The fiist saccess obtamed a 
bj the Greeks alone was at Misaolonghi, and it was . 
not stained by any act of cruelty. A report readied 
the inhaUtants that Coron had capitulated to the 
Bussians. They immediately flew to arms^ and the 
primates ordered the few Turks who resided in the 
place to retire to Patraa. They then took posseesioii 
of the small insular town of Anatolikon, and sent a 
deputation to Feodor Orlofl^ to place themselves under 
the protection of Russia^ and request assistanca Feodor 
neglected their solicitations, ik the mean time a band 
of Duldguiot corsairs^ hastening to the assistance of 
Patras^ and observing the defenceless condition of 
Missolonghi, attacked the place, massacred a part of 
the inhabitants after a desperate resistance^ r^^ed 
possesion of both'MiBsolonghi and Anatolikon, and 
entered Patras in tiiumpL The greater part of the 
Missolonghiots had emlMuked their fiamilies in smaU 
vessels^ with which they escaped to the Yen^aan 
islands. 

The operations of Alexis Orloff were planned on 
a more extensive scale than those of Feodor, but 
they were not carried iuto execution with greater 
vigour. He published a proclamation, calling xxposa 
the Greeks to take up arms in defence of their liberty 
and religion, yet he treated those only as fiiends wIk> 
would swear all^iance to Bussia ; and he showed so 
much indifference to truth in his conduct, and so little 
humanity to his allies in performing his duty aa a 
general, as to gain few friends.^ Prince Dolgorald 
was ordered to besiege Modon, Psaros to march on i*. 
Tripolitza, and a third corps was pushed forward from 
Messenia by Leondari, to join Psaros in the great 
Arcadian plain. The junction being effected, Ptaroa 
found himself at the head of an army of fifl^een dum- 
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OBAF. T. sand men, and a Bingle battle was expected to g^ve ih 
Bussians poesessioii of the centre of die Morea. 

The Othoman goyemment had been more activ 
than the Rossian generals^ and the measures adopter 
for defending the Morea were better concerted thai; 
those for its conquest The native Mussulmans wet^g 
ordered to retreat on Tripolitza» where they formed 
when united, a strong body of cavalry, which command** 
ed all the communications. The vizier of the Moresf 
was Mehemet Emin, who had been deprived of th^ 
o£Sce of grand vizier for advising Sultan Mustapha t<| 
avoid war with Russia.^ He was now eager to provei 
that his wisdom in counsel did not diminish his eneigjpl 
in action ; but as he was not a soldier, he could only! 
direct the plan of operations^ the execution of whidb2 
he was compelled to intrust to others. He establishedj 
lus headquarters at Nauplia^ in order to feunlitate thd 
transmission of militaiy stores to the interior of hia 
province^ and to hasten the arrival of succours^ parti-- f| 
cularly of a powerful body of Albaniaus, which waa u 
rapidly advancing towards the isthmus of Corinth, and. S 
for which he took care to prepare provisions at ever]^ \ 
station of their march, that tiiey might reach Tripo^ i 
litza without delay. On the western coast the corsaua * 
of the Adriatic were ordered to transport troops frook , 
Albania direct to Patrasi and then to cruise off the 
Ionian Islands to prevent the Russians recdving sup« 
plies from the Greeks under the Venetian flag. The 
tardy proceedings of the Orlo£b allowed the vizier to 
complete all his arrangements before he was attacked. 
The vanguard of the Albanians^ six thousand strong 
entered Tripolitza about the time P&aros concentrated ^ 
the Russo-Greek army to attack the place. He had lost 
much.time in transporting across the mountains a few 
pieces of artillery, and the anmiunition required to 
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BATTM OF TKIPOLTTZA- 

breach the feeble wall rotmd Tripolitxa. The wh<de jli 

forpe und^hifl oonuDand was said to amoimt to fifteen 

thoUBaad men ; but it waa dispexoed over much gromid, 
bom the difficulty of supplying it with proviaionA. 
The greater part conaiBted of half-armed peasantry, and 
the only force on which any reliance could be placed 
in batUe was a corps of four hundred RuaaianB^ and 
about four thousand Greek irregolais and half-diaci:* 
plined recruits* The Albanians^ supported by the 
native cavalry of the province, attacked his army w$ 
soon as it encamped. The Greeks offered little resist- 
ance : the greater part fled when they saw the Alban- 
ians ruflhing forward in spite of the first volley of 
mosketty. The Russians alone defended themselvea 
valiantly, and perished almost to a man in their ranl^ 
Three thousand Greeks were slain in the puisnit; and 
the day after the battle the metropolitan of Tripoliti* 
and several bishops^ who had entered into correspon- 
dence with the Russians, were hanged by order of die 
pasha. 

Another corps of Albanians advanced &om the 
Isthmus of Corinth along the southern shore of tha 
Gulf of Corinth, to relieve Patras from the attacks of 
the Ionian Greeks who had besieged it ; but the enemy 
had been dispersed by the Didcigniots before their 
arrival Fre^ reinforcements soon joined the main 
body at TripoUt^ which then advanced in two divi- 
sions. One descended into the plain of Laconia^ re- 
took Misidna^ and drove Fsaros and the relics of hia 
anny beyond Gythion into the fastnesses of Taygetvui 
The other marched into the plain of Messenia, drove the 
Maniates back into their monntaina, defeated the Rus- 
sians before Modon, and captured all their siege artOleiry 
and stores. The successes of the Albanians were 
marked by the greatest cruelty: the country was 
ravaged, the people massacred without merest often 
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OHAF. T. merely to find a pretext for canying off the young 
women and children to be sold as alayea. The paaha 
of the Morea endeavoored in vain to arrest these atro- 
cities. He proclaimed an amnesty ; and, as fieur as his 
power extended, his humanity restored order and con- 
fidence ; but over the greater part of the peninsula 
the Albanian irregular bands remained for some years 
masters and tyrants of the prpvince. 

Towards the end of May another Russian squadron, 
under Admiral Elphinstone, an excellent naval o£Scer, 
but a man of a violent character, arrived at Port 
Vitylo, where he landed six hundred troops to support 
PsaroB. The news of the appearance of a Turkish 
fleet in the Archipelago, carrying supplies to Nauplia, 
made Elphinstone put to sea immediately, in order to 
thwart tiie operations of the Othoman squadron that 
might enter tiie Gulf of Nauplia^ or engage any ships 
separated from the main body of the capitan-pasha's 
fleet He despatched a courier to Alexis Orlo£^ as 
high admiral, informing him of his movements^ and 
requesting his support Orlo£^ despairing of any suo- 
cess by land after the recent disasters of his troops^ 
abandoned Navarin with precipitation, and, embarking 
only Papasoglou, Benaki, and the bishops of Coron, 
Modon, and Ealamata, with a few primates of wealth, 
sailed away to join Mphinstone, leaving all the other 
Greeks who had taken up arms for the cause of Russia^ 
I and sworn allegiance to the Empress Catherine U., to 
escape as they might be able to procure the means 
from others. In vain the Greeks, and their friends 
among the Russian oflicers of rank, urged Orloff to 
allow a small garrison to retain possession of Navarip 
until the issue of the expected nai^ engagement should 
be known. They pointed out that the island of Sphak- 
teria was covered with refugees^ that more than ten 
thousand Greeks of aU ages were assembled round the 
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walk of Navaritt, that the fortress was strong enough x a 

to resist the attack of the AlbaiuajiB for some months 

and that the command of the port would enaUe the 
Greeks to distract the attention of the Torks, and keep 
up a mountain warfiEtre» by furnishing siqpplies of pro- 
visions and ammunition to armed hands on eveiy inac- 
cessible mountain near the coast Alexis Orloff was 
deaf to entreaties and advice. 

The Othoman fleet destined to meet the Busdana 
was placed under the command of Hosameddin, the 
grandson of Djanum Pasha^ a man destitute of courage 
as weU as of naval knowledge.' On quitting the Dar- 
daneUes, he sailed with ten line-of-batde shipa to land 
reinforcements and stores at Nauplia. The vanguard 
of this squadron was led hj Hassan the Algerin^ and 
it encountered the squadron of Elphinstone at the en- 
trance of the Gulf of Argolis.' After some desultory 
fighting, which enabled the capitan-pasha to enter the 
gulf without loss^ the whole Othoman fleet anchored 
under the cannon of Nauplia. Elphinstone was anxious 
to attack them in this position, but the Rusman cap- 
tains refused to engage in so desperate an enterprise 
before effecting a junction with Alexis Orlo£^ who was 
commander-in-chief Elphinstone, therefore, returned 
to seek Orloff ; but meeting four line-of-battle ships and 

1 Hammer, Hittaht de rSmpirt Othoman, twL 844, FVeneh tmuihlio^ h^ 
that tlie post of capitun-pnilui w«s oonf erred on HoMmeddhi on the S0th Apcfl 
1770; and at page 254 he mentiona that he was dismiSMd after the battle ef 
Tchesm^ when JDjaiBr was appomted his suooeaMr. Bat in the bicyepliieel 
sketch of Hassan m his Staatnerfat$mtg mnd Siaaiidenomttuitf dea OtsiSBiistw 
llekkif iL 855, he follows the oommon eiror of oalliog the oapitan-paaha idke 
commanded at Tchesm^ DjafBr. 

' Hassan, cnUed eommoidT mesabli or the Algerine, untfl he reoeired iha 
title of Ghad, or the Viotonous, is said hj Hammer {Slaaittefwabumf, H 950) 
to haye been the son of a Christian of Rhodosto, or from the neigh b o oA ood 
of the Dardanellea. Bj Rulhiire (liL 417) he is said to hare been boni la 
Penia, and sold as a slave to an inhabitant of Rhodoeta He serred whsa 
joang at Algiers, where he acquired rank and wealth. Tlie fidssitQdes d hie 
erentful life are reooonted with many Tariatton% and thsj wan me agaiuk 
the danger of implicit confidence in facts even as rscotded bj contcmq^ocniT 
historians. 
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CHAP. T. a fingate under Spiritofl^ it was determined to pursae 
ihe capitan-paaha^ who had also quitted the Gulf of 
Aigolis. F^or Odoff persuaded Spiritoff to allow 
Elphinstone to retain the command of the united 
squadrons. The capitan-pasha was overtaken in the 
channel of Hydra; but the Russian captains paid 
so little attention to the admiral's signals^ that the 
Othoman fleet had no difficulty in avoiding an en- 
gagement. 

On the 23d of June 1770, Alexis Orloff and Admiral 
Greig joined Elphinstone, and Spiritoff was ordered to 
act as admiral of the fleet under OrloE The capitan- 
pasha had selected the Bay of Tchesm^, in the Clumnel 
of Chios^ as the position in which to await the attack 
of the Russians. IBBs fleet consisted of fourteen sail of 
the line and several frigates^ and was anchored in the 
fonn of a crescent, with one horn defended by rocks 
and shallows^ and the other by the mainland. The 
capitan-pasha, and perhaps most of his captains^ were 
too ignorant of naval tactics to perceive the great 
disadvantage of rendering his superior force station- 
ary, and exposing its parts to be overwhelmed by a 
smaller movable force. Hassan the Algerine, the ablest 
officer in the Othoman fleets who acted as flag-captain 
of the capitan-pasha's ship, endeavoured in vain to 
point out the disadvantages of the position. His re- 
presentations succeeded only in convincing Hosamed- 
din that it would be safer for himself to land and issue 
his commands from a place of perfect security. He 
therefore went on shore, under the pretext of com- 
pleting a battery, and remained tfaeie^ leaving each 
captain to defend his own ship. Hie Russian fleet 
consisted of ten line-of-battle s^ps and five frigates ; 
butoneof the large ships had only her main-deck guns 
on board, and was therefore cdled a frigate. Hie 
\ battle was fou^t on the 7th of July 1770. (^[uritoff 
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led the vanguaxd; Alem Orloflt in Ovo^a bMr oo- ^JtJL. 

cupied the oeatre ; and Elphinstone» in coneeqaence of 

the jealousy of OrlofiC ^a3 placed in the rear* Aboai 
noon the engagement commenced. Spihtoff bore down 
on the ship bearing the capitan-paaha's flag, whicb 
Haasan commanded ; hut as he ^aa exposed to the fire 
of several ships during his advancei, he lost nearly one 
hundred men» killed and wounded, before he could 
open his own fire* His losses were replaced by boata 
from the other shipSL When he was within musket^ 
shot of his enemy he poured his first broadside into 
the hull of the capitan-paaha^ which was promptly 
retumoi The firing of both ships was kept up with 
vigour, and the loss in both was great At last a ball 
fix)m a very large gun carried away the rudder of 
SpiritoflTs ship^ and rendered it unmanageablev As he 
neglected dropping his anchor, he drifted dose to his 
enemy, and the Turks immediately rushed, sword in 
hand, on his deck. To repulse this attack of tho 
Turkish boarders^ the BussiauB made use of hand-gren- 
ades^ threw combustibles into the enemjr^s shipv and 
sent a party of marines to board it from the yards. 
The decks of both ships became the scene of pitched 
battles^ and fresh combatants hastened from the other 
ships to aid both parties. Hassan, seeing that ihe rifld* 
men In the tope of the Russian were thinning Mb 
men, ordered the sails^ which the Russians had left 
hanging loosely from the yards^ to be set on fire. 
In a moment the whole rigging was in flames^ and 
before the Turks could cut their cables their own 
ship took fire. Spirited Feeder Orlo^ and the officen^ 
abandoned their ship when the blazing yards fell on 
the deck, but Hassan suspended the combat to get all 
his boats afloat and save his crew. The two ships 
soon separated ; but both being driven into the line of 
the Othoman fleets the Turkish captains cut their cablei^ 
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T. and the line-of-batile ships crowded one after another 
into the narrow harbour of TchesmS, where their position 
rendered them defencdess. The blazing ships blew up. 
The gallant Hassan plunged into the sea^ and, though 
severely wounded, succeeded in swimming until he was 
taken up by one of his boats. His first care was to 
send a message to the capitan-pasha, reconmiending 
him to sieze the moment for ordering the fleet out to 
sea before the Russians could attack it in its defence- 
less position, where its guns were useless. Hosamed- 
din was such a coward that he feared to embark him- 
seli^ and he dared not send the fleet to sea while the 
capitan-pasha remained on shore. He pretended to 
tl^ik that the batteries of Tchesme could protect his 
fleet 

The Russian admirals immediately held a council of 
war, to decide on the manner in which they should 
attack the Turldsh ships. It was resolved to bum 
them before they could change their position. Three 
fireships were prepared witi^out loss of time, and, 
shortly after midnight^ everything being ready, sev^al 
Russian line-of-battle ships stood in towards the port^ 
and opened a heavy cannonade; under the cover of 
which the three polaccas fitted out as fireships were 
steered into the midst of the Turkish fleet Two of the 
fireships were commanded by English oflicers, Dugdale 
and Mackenzie ; the third was under the conmiand of 
a Russian. The crews consisted chiefly of Greek and 
Sdavonian sailors. Dugdale, who led the way, was 
deserted by his crew, but he carried his ship alongside 
the enemy, fired the train liimaftlf^ and then jumped 
into the sea and swam to the boat of one of the oUier 
ships. Mackenzie and the Russian were weU sup- 
ported, and the attack was completely successful The 
three fireships drove into the midst of the enemy^s 
fleet and the whole harbour was soon enveloped in 
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flames. The Turkish line^f-batde ships Uew up^ one j^^ j^ 

after another ; and when the fiie ceased, one oi^ le- 

mained afloat This was captured, and Alexis Odoff 
conferred the command of it on Dngdale^ as a lewaid 
jTor his distinguished valour. TchesmS was abandoned 
bj the Turks and occupied hy the Baasians. Hie 
fogitiyes spread the news of the destruction of the fleet 
in ey eiy direction ; and the Bnssians were expected 
to make their appearance before ConstantinopleL At 
Smyrna the Mussulmans^ sdzed with fienay, murderod 
all the Greeks they met in the streets^ At CSonstaa- 
tinople the fordgn ministers were in danger; and per- 
haps the plague, which raged at the tune with extra- 
ordinary violence, alone moderated the fiiry of the 
populace. 

After the destruction of the Othoman fleet, Elpliiik- 
stone urged Alexis Orloff to sail immediately to the 
DardaneUes, force the entrance, and either dictate 
terms of peace at Constantinople, or lay the ciqpit&l of 
the Othoman empire in ashesL Orloff was incapaUe 
and selfisL He feared that Elphinstone would reap 
all the glory of an exploit which he Mt that he could 
not himself direct ; and, as a plausible reason for le- 
jecting so great an enterprise, he declared that hb in- 
structions directed hun to support the Greeks, but did 
not warrant his venturing to treat for peaces conse- 
quently he did not fed himself authorised to risk the 
destruction of the fleet of the empress merely to have 
a chance of setting fire to Constantinople. Ten daya 
were wasted in vain debates. The projects of attack- 
ing Chios and Smyrna were rejected ; and at last it was 
deternuned to occupy Lemnos^ as a station from which 
it would be easy to maintain a strict blockade of the 
Dardanelles. The castle of Lemnos offered an unex- 
pected resistance^ and three months were consumed in 
fruitless endeavours to take it. In the mean tome the 
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T. BitBsiaii fleet was weakened by ihe recall of the Englwh 
officers^ who held oommiasions in their own navy ; and 
the dilatoij proceedings of Orloff gave the Turks time 
to assemble fresh forces. Baron de Tott was employed 
to fortify the DardaneDes^ and Hassan, as soon as he 
recovered from his wounds^ was appointed capitan-bey, 
and intrusted with frdl power to collect a force to 
reUeve Lemnos. Hassan assembled four thousand 
diosen troops at the DardaneUes^ which he embarked 
in twenty-three small vessels. This force, escorted by 
two line-of-batde ships, effected its landing on the 
east side of Lemnos on tiie 9th of October, and stormed 
the Russian camp sword in hand. The Russians es- 
caped to their ships with the loss of all their artillery, 
mflitaiy stores, and provisions. A naval engagement 
took place a few days later, in which Hassan man- 
oeuvred so well as to keep the sea without any loss ; 
and Alexis Orlo£^ finding that his vessels had need of 
repairs^ sailed to Paros^ leaving Hassan the highest 
peraonal honours of the campaign of 1770, in epite of 
the catastrophe of Tchesm^^ 

The Busman fleet remained in the Levant until peace 
was concluded in 1774, but it perfonned nothing 
worthy of notica The harbour of Nanssa in Faros 
was its naval station ; and the scale of the buildings 
constructed by the Russians induced the Greeks to 
believe ihat the empress had determined to retain 
pennanent possession of the island. Batteries were 
elected to defend the port, extensive warehouses were 
built to contain naval stores, and the village of Naussa 
became a populous city ; but the place was unhealthy, 
and the crews of the ships suffered severely from f even 
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After the condu^on of th« first campaign^ Alexis a^dl 

Orloff hastened to St Petersburg to enjoy his triumph * 

as the victor of Tchesm?, Elphinstone soon foUoved, 
disgusted with the inactive service to which be was 
condemned ; and the Russian navy ceased to display' 
any activity. 

The war in the Levant was now ne^ected by 
Catherine H,, whose attention was absorbed by the 
project for partitioning Poland* Voltaire, who watched 
the changes in the sentiments of the empreee; witii 
prompt servility altered the tone of his correspon- 
dence concerning Greece. He began to defame the 
Greeks, in whose favour he had previously affected 
great enthuaia&OL Perceiving that Catherine was no 
longer eager to support their cause^ he now spoke of 
theiB as imworthy of freedom, which, he saye^ they 
might have gained had they posseaaed courage to sup- 
port the enterprises of the Russians. The French 
philosopher, in the fervour of his adulation, declared 
that he no longer desired to read SophocteS) Homer, 
and Demosthenes. Voltaire exp^ted the Greeks would 
fight like heroes to become ser£3 of a Russian fav* 
ourite,^ 

The Greeks^ who had been cajoled and bribed to r&- 
bel, were abandoned to their fate as soon as their ser- 
vices were useless to Russian interests* The Sphakiots 
of Crete were attacked by the Turks, pursued into 
their mountains, and compelled to pay the haratsh, like 
the Christians in the plain. The Albanians who had 
entered the Morea established themselves peimanently 
in companiee throughout the peninsula, and collected 
the taxes on their own account^ besides extorting large 
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oBAP. T. sums bj cniel exactions, under the pretence of obt 
""^ ing arrears of pay due to them by the Porte. 

The SQCcesses of the Russian armies on the Dan 
forced Sultan Abdul-hamid, shortly after his acces 
to the throne, to sign the peace of Eainardji, on 
21st July 1774. This memorable treaty humbled 
pride of the sultan, broke the strength of the 
man empire^ and established the moral influeno 
Russia over the whole Christian population in Tur 
which henceforth regarded the sovereign of Russi 
the legal protector, if not as the legitimate empero 
the orthodox. Yet in this treaty the Greeks of 
Morea and the islands were sacrificed by Russia. 
Porte, indeed, engaged by the seventh article to 
tect the orthodox Greek church ; but Russia alio 
the sultan to interpret the article as he pleased, i 
she deemed it for her interest^ many years afte: 
make this engagement a pretext for claiming a i 
to watch over its fulfilment, in order to paralyse 
government of Turkey, and extend her own domii 
Though the seventeenth article contained the pro 
of an amnesty to the rebel Greeks^ the court o 
Petersbur;^ even when it restored the islands of 
\ Archipelago to the sultan, never gave itself any 

oem about the execution of this article. It is str 
that the Greeks^ who were saved from oppression 
. mildly treated by the Venetians, should always 

f hated and calumniated the republic, while, though 

|j have been frequently deceived and despised by 

s Russians, they manifest the warmest devotion tc 

: \ . Czars. The bigotry of Orthodoxy is more pow 

^ . than the feeling of patriotism, and effectually s 
all gratitude to Catholics. Enthusiastic orthodo: 
warm love of liberty, and an eager desire of venge 
rendered them the ready dupes of Russian policy; 
thotigh they were severely punished on this occa 
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they have ever since been ready to serve the interesto ^ 

of Russia and sacrifice those of Greeoei, from the aaixie 

motives, with similar blindQesa. The peace with Rnfism 
could not make the Turks forget the cnielty with which 
their countiymen had been massacred in the MoreA ; 
and for several years the Greeks were everywhere salv 
jected to constant supervision and increased oppreft*- 
sioD. The crudtieB of the Albanians were tolerated 
even after their rapacity became so great that many 
Turks as well as Greeks were ruined by their exao 
tions, and compelled to abandon their property, and 
escape to other parts of the empirOL 

Policy at last induced Sultan Abdul-hamid to pro^ 
tect the industry and commerce of his Greek subjected 
and to order that they should be treated with humanity. 
The reiterated complaints of the disorders perpetrated 
by the Albanians in the Morea, both by Mussulmans 
and Christiana, at length determined him to restore 
tranquillity to that valuable province^ Hassan, wboe« 
victory over the Russians at Lenmos had gained bim 
the title of Ghazi (the Victorious)^ had been raised to'^^ 
the rank of capitan-pasha. In the year 1779 he wb» ^ 
ordered to reduce the Albanians to obedience, and re- 
establish order in the Morea With his usual prompti* 
tude in action, he landed a considerable force at NaupUa^ 
and marched with a body of four thousand chosen in^ 
iantry, and the cavalry collected by the neighbouring 
pashas, to attack the Albanians, who bad concentrated 
a large part of their troops at Tripolltza. The Albaa- 
ians> confident in their numbers and valonr, marched 
out to engage the little army of the capitan-pasha in 
the plain, and were completely defeated by the steady 
valour of the infantry, and by the fire of the artillery. 
After this victory Hassan hnnt«d down the dispersed 
bands of the Albanians over the whole peninsula, and 
exterminated them without mercy> The heads of the 
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cup.T. diieftaiiis were sent to Constantinople^ and exposed 
"""^ before the gate of the Serai, while a pyramid was 
formed of those of the soldiers under the walls of 
Tripolitza, the remains of which were seen bj travel- 
lers at tiie end of the last oenturj.^ Hassan remained 
in the Horea for a few months^ uniting the rank of 
pasha of the province with his o£Sce of capitan-pasha. 
His administration restored order and re-established 
justice in sudi a degree^ that most of the fugitives re- 
turned from BoumeUa, Asia Minor, and the Ionian 
Islands^ and the greater part of the deserted lands 
were again cultivated. Mavroyeni^aOreekofMykone^ 

^ Q^w who was dragoman of the fleet, enjoyed the confidence 
of Hassan, and employed the influence he possessed to 
improve the position of the Greeks. 

The Maniates^ who feared the Albanians more than 
the Turks^ had deputed Zanet Eoutouphari, one of 
their chiefii^ to wait on Hassan at Bhodes in 1777 to 
solicit an amnesty for the part they had taken in the 
Busaan war, to assure the capitan-pasha of their de- 
votion to the sultan's government^ and to claim his 
protection. Hassan, having received the sanction of 
the Porte for separating Maina from the sandjak of the 
Morea^ and placing it under the jurisdiction of the 
capitan-pasha, now oiganised the administration, and 
arranged the payment of its tazes^ on the same plan 
as the other distoicts under his command. Zanet^ as 
chief primate^ was invested with the authori^ of 
governor and the title of bey.' The bey was charged 
with the duty of collecting the tribute ; and to fiidK- 
tate the operation, where topograj^cal difficulties and 
the feuds of hostile tribes rmdered the task dangerous 

> PimnwTflK Hiii^'rv ilf !• JbyMtr«f<M lb fa Or^ L II 
• PooqiMTilK FoM^il0faMMUT.659,«lill8S7,fh«itlMSnHBoll». 
Twiiiiiiv ; iM note 1 at ptM 1S5, wkkk eocrwts A eommoa I 
ii« LuMi KoMooplMri iod LuMi Gl%onH ^7B of llafam. 
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he obtained a monopoly of the export of oil, ^Sk, and ,-A Jju 

valonia^ which vas eaaily enforced at the few points 

from which produce conld be exported. In 1780 
Haasan visited Maiua with the Othoman fleet He 
landed a body of Turkish troops, and arreated some 
of the chiefs who had plundered in Messenia or conunit- 
ted acta of piracy, Murzinos^ who had distingoisbed 
himself both as a Rusaian partifian and a pirate, waa 
taken afi;er a vigoroua defence, and bung in his Rna* 
Bian uniform from the main-yard of Haasan'a abip.^ 
Hasaan then compelled the Maniates to oompoond for 
the arreaiB of tribute due to the Porte, and to give 
hostages for their fulSlment of the obligataons into 
which he forced them to enter, ^^ 

The favour which Mavroyeai enjoyed, and the infla- \ 
ence of the Fbanariots on the general policy of the I 
Porte towards the rayabSi alleviated the oppression of ^ 
the Othoman administration in Greece^ The people 
enjoyed greater security for their lives and property* 
new paths were opened to them of acquiring wealth, 
and thdr commercial intercourse with the Western 
nations became more frequentp Education^ also^ be- 
came more general^ and leaa exclusively ecclcsiaatac. 
In the Morea particularly the government of Sultan 
Abdul-4iamid was so mncli milder than that of his pr&* 
decessors as to be ascribed by the Greeks to the influ- 
ence of bis favourite sultana^ whom they imagined to be 
the daughter of a Moreote priest ; but the &ct i% that 
the same improvement in the manner of treating the 
Christian subjects of the Porte is observable in the 
other provinces of ihe empire*' Had the Greeks been 
fortunate enough, at this period, to have pa^ed a gene- 
ration in the tranquil enjoyment of the commercial. 
poUtica], and moral advantages which they b^aa to 
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and the Gieeb were vgied to d^mI merely Ut diiitrwA 
the attentkw of the Othcoiao gftftmaumt trtna Urn 
jmwiaem of the enprn, nud bdlitaU tka 
of Grtfaetine D. to extend her d/Miiini/MM tm 
the dioeca of the Bhdc 8«a. The neaNMrai Ml/)|iiafl 
by PoteaildB with R)gHd to Qreeoe were tuii, liowever, 
ao cntizely edfiah as thooe of OrioA Men iif Uletii 
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were invited to Biissia^ employed, trusted, and pro- ^i^:^ 

moted. A militaiy school was formed, in wbich manj ^^ 

young Greeks received their education. The papib 
were selected &om the principal fiimilies in Greece by 
the Bussian consols in the Levant; the expenses of 
their voyage to Bussia^and of their maintenance in tlie 
estabUshment* were de&ayed hy the emprees ; and 
when their education was finished, they were employed 
in the army or navy, or as dragomans and consols in 
Turkey. If want of talent or health rendered it ad- 
visable to send a pupil home^ he was assured of Boa- 
sian protection, and taught to consider himself a sdb- 
ject of Bussia. The patronage of Fbtemldn drew con- 
siderable numbers of Greeks to Bussia, where most of 
those who conducted themselves with prudence gained 
wealth, and some obtained hi^ rank. 

In 1783 Catherine IL renewed her encroadimenta 
on the Othoman empire by assuming the absolute 
sovereignty of the Criinea^ Abmit tl|y axmtk tiTfi e aha 
obtained a treaty of com merce fix)m the Porte, by 
which the Greeks of th6 A rchipelago were allowed to^ 
moke us e-" of the B ussia irflag.* The project of eapr 
qu&rmg Coiistafitlnople became ag^ the ordinaij 
subject of conversation at court; the Grand-duloi 
Constantine was taught to speak Greek ; and CSathe- 
rine IL seems to have expected that she would be 
able to place the Byzantine crown on his head, and 
thus gain for Bussia a legitimate tide to bear the 
double-headed eagle of Bome on its escutcheon. The 
proceedings of Bussia forced Sultan Abdul-hamid to 
declare war in August 1787, which he commenced 
according to the established usage of the OthonoAn 
empire by sending the Bussian minister to the Seven 
Towers. The military operations of the Turks 
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csAP. T. moBt disastrcms. The fleet under Hassan Gliazi Lav- 
' ing entered the Liman at the mouths of the Bug and 
Dniepei; was defeated \sj the Russians with the loss 
of five line-of-batde ships^ three frigates^ and many 
smaUer vessels. Hassan's proud tide of Ghaii was 
forfidted, but he lost neither his courage nor his eneigy; 
and when he collected the remains of the powerful 
fleet with which he had left Constantinople at Snope» 
the greatness of hia misfortune tended to increase his 
influence over the minds of his countiymCT, and did 
not diminish his fieivonr with Abdul-hamid. When 
Selim in. mounted the throne, his disgrace seemed 
inevitable^ but the new sultan raised him to the post 
of grand vizier, and intrusted him with the command 
of the army on the Danuba Before the opening of 
the campaign of 1790 death closed his long and bril- 
liant career at Shumla. 

As soon as war was declared, the agents of Russia 
scattered manifestoes in all parts of Oreece^ inviting 
the Christians to take up arms^ and co-operate with 
the annies of the empress in expelling the Turks from 
Europe.^, Phrases concermng ancient liberty and na- 
tional independence could not^ however, entirely effitce 
the memory of Orloff's fli^t from Navarin. Catheiine 
also was persuaded that the unwarlike Greeks of the 
Horea and the islands of the Archipelago could render 
no effectual assistance to her cause. Her agents were 
now instructed to rouse the warlike Albanian tribes in 
Eprus to attack their Mussulman neighbours. Their 
intrigues were successful with the Suliota^ a Christian 
tribe which had always retained its arms^ and pre- 
served a degree of semi-independence^ like the Sda- 
vonians of Montenegro and the Greeks of Maina and 
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SfAakia. Instigated by the Basaiaii emiaBariea^ the 
Albanians of Sdi quitted dieir banen and almost in- 
accessible mountains^ and invaded the plains^ carrying 
off the cattle^ and phindering the fJEurms of ihe Mussol- 
man landlords and of the CSuistian rayahs who lived 
peaceably in the plains nnder Torkish domination. 
They defeated the attempts of All Pasha of Joannina 
to invade their mountains ; but as it was soon evident 
to the court of St Petersbuig that their power was in- 
sufficient to produce any diversion of importance they 
were abandoned by Russia^ and left to cany on the 
war they had commenced by their own unasnsted ex- 
erdons. The Empress Catherine IL had great reason 
to be dissatisfied with the results of her policy in 
Greece. She deceived the people of the country to 
serve her own political views ; her Greek agents 
cheated her to serve thdr private interests. They em- 
bezzled large sums of money, and transmitted to her 
ministers exaggerated accounts of victories achieved 
by bands of Suliots, and absurd projects for future 
campaigns. Convinced at last lliat there was no hope 
of extending the insurrection, either by the forays of 
the Christian Albanians^ or by. the intrigues of her 
Greek emissaries^ Catherine ceased to nourish the war 
in the Levant. The Suliota^ abandoned to their fitter 
were compelled to conclude a truce with Ali Pasha^ 
which their activity and valour enabled them to do on 
fiEivourable termsw 

The naval operations of this war in the Grecian seas 
were every way diahonouraUe to Bnssia. Catherine 
IL had fitted out a fleet at Cronstadt^ under Admiral 
Greig, which was destined to act in the Archipelagd^ 
but a declaration of war against Russia by the King 
of Sweden prevented its sailing out of the Baltic ; and 
the maritime warfare in the Levant was confined to 
assbting adventurers to fit out privateers under the 
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. ▼. Busaianflag. LambroeEatzcmefl^aGreekyWlioreoeiyed 
~ the lank of major in the aervice of the empiesa^ partly 
by the aid of Bussia^ but principallj by the sabficrip- 
tions of Greek merchants, fitted out an armament of 
twelve small vesseb at Trieste. Lambros possessed 
more enihosiasm and Yaloor than warlike and naval 
skiU. He imprudently engaged an Algerine squadron, 
cruising off the coast of the Morea^ and after a gallant 
but ineffectual fights the greater part of the Oreek ships 
were sunk, and Lambros escaped with difficulty in the 
vessel he commanded, (May 1790.) 

The system of privateering to which Russia lent her 
flag was carried on with great energy, and the crews 
engaged in it were collected &om every European 
nation. The cruisers being virtually released from 
all control, and being often manned by those who 
had long acted as pirates in the Levant^ perpetrated 
acts of cruelty never exceeded. The unprotected and 
industrious Oreek population of the isbmds and sea- 
coasts of the Othoman empire never suffered greater 
misery from the slav^ealing pirates^ than were now 
inflicted on them by pretended friends under ihe ortho- 
dox banner of Russia. The Greeks^ who were them- 
selves the principal agents in the sufferings of their 
peaceable countrymen at this time^ were so ashamed 
of the part they acted that they would willin^y have 
buried every record of this privateering in oblivion ; 
but justice demands truth. Few records of the most 
horrible deeds of blood which have been enacted in 
Greece have been preserved ; for the voice of the suf- 
fering citizens and peasants has never found an echo 
among the infettuated literati, who laud every privateer- 
ing man as a Themistodes^ and every Suliot^ Maniat^ 
j or Elepht^ as a Leonidas looking about the monntdna 
I to find a new Thermopylae. Among the few anthenr 
tic records of the Russian craisers is the journal of an 
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EDgliah saflor ; and when the author of this Histay ^^j^jj^ 

first visited Greece in 1823, it was his fortune to meet 

with more than one individual whose testimony oonr 
finned the fearful narrative of that criminaL 

In December 1788, William Davidson, a young sea- 
man ficom the north of England, sailed from Le^om 
in aprivateer; under the Busman fla^ mounting twenty- 
two gunfl^ and carrying two himdred and fifteen men. 
This vessd returned to Le^om in August 1789, and 
during a cruise of only dght months^ it captured up- 
wards of forty vessels^ and killed about fifteen hun- 
dred men, some of whom were slain in battle^ but &r 
the greater part were murdered in cold blood on the 
deck of the privateer by order of the captain, after 
they had surrendered prisoners of war. Several Greek 
islands were plundered, the defencdess town of Gastel 
Bosso was taken, all the Turks in the place were mur- 
dered, though they offered no resistance^ and half the 
houses were wantonly burned. The plunder collected 
from the Oreek inhabitants was very considerable^ 
and even the churches were robbed of their gold and 
silver ornaments^ images^ and candlesticks. On some 
occasions the privateers apared Oreek ships under the 
Turkish flag when they were the property of Oreek 
merchants^ but the cruelty with whidi they treated 
even their countrymen, at other timea^ can only be cor- 
rectly described by the murderers. The circumstances 
attending the capture of a Turkish galley with dghty- 
five men on board are thus narrated. The prisoners 
were all confined for one night in the hold. Many of 
them must have been Christians compelled to work at 
the oars. In the morning they were brought on deck 
one by one, and ~ their heads were cut off as ducki^ 
heads are cut off at home^" says the narrator, * and 
then we threw them overboard.'' This was the first 
time the whcde crew were obliged to take thdr turn in 
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mmdering the prisonera^ and the English at first le- 
fhsed ; but when the captain told them thej were cow- 
aids^ and that he could not believe they were really 
"RnglishTnen^ they did the same as the rest^ and after- 
wards were even worse than the others^ for they were 
always first when sach work was going on. Yet even 
these privateers were not the worst robbers in the 
Grecian seas. On the coast of Maina vessels found 
shelter which openly carried on jdracy, and these pirates 
treated even the Russian fiag with no more respect 
than the Othoman, if they supposed it covered a rich 
prize. The privateer in whidi Davidson served fell 
in with a la^ ship to the west of Cerigo. It was 
pursued, and did not refuse to fight^ for *" to our mis- 
fortune," as Davidson says, it proved to be a celebrated 
pirate with thirty-two guns and three hundred and 
sevenly-eight men. A severe engagement took place, 
which lasted more than four hours^ and when the 
pirate struck to the superior order and discipline, and 
the heavier weight of metal of the privateer, it was 
found that he had lost fifty-four men killed and forty- 
three wounded. The success of the victor was in part 
attributed to the confusion which was caused on board 
the pirate by the variety of nations composing the 
crew. The wounded were immediately put to deatL 
Next morning the prisoners were examined, and when 
they confessed that^ like their captors, they were in 
the habit of killing the crews and sinking the ships 
they took, the captain of the Oreco-Bussian privateer, 
forgetful of his own conduct^ told them thej^ should 
all die by the cruellest deatL He was as brutal as 
his word ; for next day he murdered them in so 
horrible a manner, that it is necessary to record the 
£eu4 in the words of the eye-witness. His diary says : 
* Auffust SUh. — We got whips on the mainstay, and 
made one leg fSe^t to the whip^ and the other to a 
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ring-bolt in ihe dedc, and so quartered them, and 
hove them overboard."^ The luxe which enticed the 
crews of the privateers to act these scenes of honor 
was the immense booty they obtained. Each of the 
English sailors received, as his share of priz^-monej 
after the eight monthflTcmise^ the sum of nine hundred 
and fifty dollars^ or neady JE200 steilinj^ 

The infamons cnielties and open piracies committed 
under the Russian flag at last induced the court of St 
Petersburg to refuse all further countenance to the 
privateera. Lambroe^ who had succeeded in obtain- 
ing assistance £rom the Greeks at Trieste to fit out a 
few vessels, was nevertheless allowed to cany the 
Busman flag until the end of the war; but when 
peace was concluded, he also was compelled to strike 
it. Though disavowed by the empress^ he continued 
Ids attacks on the Turks. Peace having turned adrift 
a number of daring seamen who joined him, he con- 
ceived the project of holding the sea as an inde- 
pendent cruiser against the Turks. UnfortunAtdy 
he soon found it necessary to act the jnrate in order 
to procure the means of maintaining hia forces and 
vengeance quickly foUowed his piraciesw He made 
Port Quaglio in Maina his naval station ; and having 
secured the assistance of the Eakovouliats^ the poorest 
and most desperate portion of the population of Maina^ 
he plundered the flag of eveiy nation off Cqpe Mata- 
pan. Emboldened by a few monthaT impunity, he had 
the audacity to attack two French ships near Nauplia^ 
which were burned by him in May 1792. As soon as 
the French ambassador at Constantinople heard of this 
outrage, he sent information to a Frendi squadron then 
cruising in the Levant^ which immediately joined the 
fleet of Hussein, the capitan-pasfaa^ and s^ed in pur- 

' Da^idaon'a mctH^ ia a Hkkrj f^'gly fwK •ffltod liy Qjtm 
noood MriM^ pag* S04. 
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T. gait of Lambioa. The Greek piratical squadron con- 
sisted of eleven yessels. It was found anchored at 
Port Quaglio, under the protection of batteries, which 
Lambros had supposed would be sufficient to keep the 
Turkish fleet at a distance. On the 19th of June, he 
was attadced by the Othoman fleets assbted by the 
French frigate La Modesto. The batteries in which 
Lambros had trusted were soon destroyed, and the 
pirate ships, abandoned by their crews, were all cap- 
tured by the Turks, and conducted in triumph to 
Constantinople. Lambros escaped into the mountains, 
and reached the Ionian Tslanda 

Austria had joined Bussia in the war against 
Turkey, with the expectation of sharing in the spoils 
of the Othoman empire. The Emperor Joseph com- 
menced the war unjustly ; his brother Leopold ter- 
minated it disgracefully. He concluded a separate 
peace at Sistova in 1791, which, like that of Belgrade, 
was calculated to destroy the influence of Austria in 
the East Bussia was more sucoessfuL Her arms 
were crowned with -victory, but the treaty she con- 
cluded with the sultan at Yassi in 1792 only extended 
the ficontier of the empire to the banks of the Dniester. 
The partition of Poland arrested the tail of the Otho- 
man empire. 

The French Bevolution now b^;an to exert a direct 
inBuencgmrthe-peo pl e o f evei - y na lluu ilk Edh)p e, and 
to modi^t he puHitluu au d^e policy of every govem- 
ment France invited every nation to dedare itself 
free and independent. These revolutionary principles 
found an echo in the breast of every Gred: ; but the 
different classes composing the Ored: nation were ngt 
yet united by common feelings which could produce 
simultaneous action. The restless presumption and 
envious disposition of the instructed few, and of the 
city population, gave the Greeks no warrant that they 
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could suoceed in emnlating the French, -wlioee deBpodo _ 
nnity magnified the power of their desperate TiJour. ...^ 
Rhiga of Velestinos was one of the wannest partisaiui 
of the new revolntionaiy ideas. Bis patriotic songs 
and Us personal energy have made his name dear to 
Us countrymen. His enthusiasm deluded Imn into 
the belief that he could direct the counsels of other 
nations and guide the erents of his time^ so as to 
bend France into an instrument for framing Hellenie 
republics^ and gratifying the dreams of ambitions 
pedanta This presumption, and tiie confined q>here 
of his political vision, made his schemes degenerate 
into mere conspiracies. The plots of Shiga were 
betrayed to the Austrian police by one of his own 
countrymen, and the Austrian government delivered 
him up to the Turks^ who put him to deaih at Bel- 
grade in 1797.^ 

The treaty of Campo Formic in 1797 placed the 
Ionian Islanda and tiieir dependendes on the con- 
tinent* under the dominion of France, and the Greeks 
became the ready instruments of French policy, as they 
had formerly been of RussiaiL Venice had protected 
her possessions in Epirus by forming alliances with 
the various tribes of Christian Albanians who had 
preserved their independence; and the republic had 
systematically supported these tribes^ and particularly 
tiie Chimariots and Suliots, against the neighbouring 
pashas. The French adopted a different policy ; they 
sought the alliance of Ali Pasha of Joannina, because he 
possessed a numerous army of hardy irregular troops^ 
from which they hoped to derive some assistance in 
their schemes of conquest They allowed him, there- 
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toirfMcetoniwiliiMiiapiridha«t%wfcoiafcecJiBd 
id»l Miffcts «r Ob PMCL Tk firtnet, of irUck 
Noiitia-lfciiilia aad Aj^io-ViMiE were the princqpil 
▼iluige% oontaiBeil ax taoaHUi UanHBiii^ who aft- 
jojed tfe flBBM dcpee of iMfftial independeMoe aa Oa 
SolioCiL Tk7«iagaMBwcremtlialnlit< 
the mifitaiy aerrioe oT Ycnioe and Ni^lei^ and 
tfaej had aavad a wmuH anm of mooqr* ^hcj vetamad 
to their nalm imwintain a and manind Their pn- 
▼ilegea had heea protected bj Venice aft Ooneten- 
tinopia Ftanee allowed diem to be extenmnated 
hf Afi Fk8hl^ whoae troope knded in the bay of 
LokoYO^ auiptiBed Ae popohtion during the Eaaler 
Csatiyabi and maiwacjcd most of thoee able to bear 



In 1798 Ae treacheroos inTiaon of 'Egypt hy Na- 
pdeon Buonaparte canaed the eolten to declare war 
against AeFienchrepQblic. Afi PtohaaTafled himself 
cf the oppoitonity to gain poeseesion of the depen- 
denciee <^ the I(»iian Idands on the continent. The 
French garriaon at Previaa was defeated. Vonita^ 
Gomenitza^ and Batrinto 8arrend6red,and Pkiga alone^ 
of all the ancient Venetian poeaeemons on the continent^ 
lepolaed the forces of the paaha^ and reteined its local 
immunities. Even before the declaration of war the 
soltan obtained proof that the Flench goyenmient had 
sent emissaries into Bomnefia^ the Morea^ and theidanda 
of the Archipelago^ to distribate pubUcations inviting 
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the inhabitants to revolt.^ Buscda^ as well as Tndray* ^j hAt^ 

became alanned lest the £matidsm of liberty ahonld 

overpower the bigotry of orthodoxy. A oommon fiear 
of ]^nch influence in Oreece united those apparently 
irreconcilable enemies^ the czar and the suhan, in a 
dose alliance. The first object was to expel the French 
from the Ionian Tslanda In 1799 a combined Russian 
and Othoman force took possession of CSoffb, and by a 
convention between the court of St Peterabnig and 
the Porte in 1800, the Ionian Islands were constituted 
a republic^ while, as if to make the mockery of liber^ 
more complete^ this nominally independent republic 
was prepared to undergo the fiite of Poland, by being 
placed under the joint protection of the two most 
despotic sovereigns in Europe. 

By the same convention aU the Venetian possessions 
on the continent were ceded to the Portei It was 
stipulated that their Christian inhabitants -were to en- 
joy every religious and judicial privil^e possessed by 
the Christians of Vallachia and Moldavia; a vague 
stipulation, which was calculated 6tde0j to authorise 
Russian interference and to extend Ruadan influence 
but which proved of no avail as a protection to the 
inhabitants of Previsa.' The Emperor of Rusma^ 
though the avowed champion of the orthodox, was thus 
the last Christian sovereign who voluntarily placed an 
orthodox population under Othoman domination. As 
the sultan was already, by the success of Ali Pasha^ in 
possession of all the territory ceded by the convention, 
except Parga, Ali Pasha expected to gain poesesmon of 
that place. But neither Russia nor the Porte wished 
to see that strong position fall into his handa The 

iRuoN<roal<»,.ffi«to{n,171. JfiMm'«£W«fW.ToLiT.pLl8I^FMpMBdii, 
•when ftB eztnct from Um Torkkh iMDifMlo k gim. 

' This oonTentioB is dated 21st Mareh 180a Ths 8&artklsMd« ^•cob- 
tinanlsl posswsioiis of Venice to the enltaa. 
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cBAP. T. people of Paiga were encouraged to resist his attackfl^ 
wliile the combined fleet refused to blockade them, as 
they proclaimed their devotion to the sultan. Pargg^ 
ficom these circumstances^ was allowed to retain its 
municipal independence, though it was regarded as 
henceforth forming a part of the Othoman empire. 
Russia did not take any trouble to exact the observ- 
ance of the article in tiie convention which reserved 
their religious liberties to the inhabitants of the other 
Venetian possesdons. 

By the treaty of Tilsit in 1807, Bussia ceded the 
Ionian republic to France, and though England con- 
quered the other islands^ the French retained posses- 
sion of Corfu until the peace of 1814. In 1815 the 
Ionian republic was revived, and placed under the pro- 
tection of the sovereign of Great Britain. The con- 
vention of 1800, relating to the continental possessions 
of Venice, induding Farga^ was regarded as part of the 
public law of Europe, for the jealousy of Bussia and 
Austria feared to leave England in possession of a for- 
tress which might serve as a key to Epirus and Oreece. 

When the IVench garrison of CoHu found that it 
would be necessary to deliver up Parga to the English, 
they resolved to prevent it falling into their hands by 
ceding it to Ali Pasha. But an English force from 
Zante arrived in time to occupy it before the arrival 
of Ali's troops. The sultan, however, called on the 
British government to execute the Bussian convention 
of 1800, and after much negotiation it was at last re- 
solved in 1819 to deliver up Parga to the Turks. As 
the hated Ali would, however, become master of the 
place, the inhabitants declared they would rather emi- 
grate than become subjects of the sultan. They asked 
to be indemnified for tiie full value of all the property 
thejr abandoned ; and, by the persevering exertions of 
the English authorities^ tiie Porte paid to them the sum 
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of £150,000, which was divided amcmg them aoooid- ^^ 

ing to the yaluation of their property. There ia no 

doubt that the pecuuMj^mdcao^ liberal, iJr 

but many of the poorer daasefl^ poaaeasing no property, ^^^ 
leceiYed no indemnity, and all idio emigrated were '^Vlf 
load in their comphdnta of Engliah policy, which had ^, 
condenmed them to become ezilea. In Tain they en- 
joyed protection and the liberty of complaint in the 
Ionian lalanda ; every tongoe in Europe waa load in 
reproaching En^^and for oonaenting to folfil the con- 
vention of 1800, and compelling the inhabitants of 
Paiga to forsake the tomba of their anceatore^ and 
change their municipal existence and ancestral name^ 
for the rights and the name of citizena of the Ionian 
republic.^ Perhapa public opinion is not unjust when 
it blames the acts of a free government for violationa 
of the principles of abstract justice^ which it would 
pndse as wise and politic measurea if they were 
adopted by a despotic prince. Men habitually arraign 
the free before the tribunal of equity; slaves and despots 
they judge by the exigencies of expedienqr and pdicy. 
Truth and justice ought alwaya to penetrate to the 
hearts of freemen, but they are not expected to find an 
echo in the breast of princes and statesmen. Die 
severe criticism of En^ish policy is the eulogy of 
English liberty. The conduct of the Engliah govern- 
ment in the Ionian Islands has^ however, neither been 
wise nor liberal : though it haa admiidstered justice 
with equity, and protected industry and commerce^ ife 
long oppcMsed the liberty of the press. The chief 
ground of its unpopularity nevertheless is, that it has 
diecked the movements of those who desired to causa 
an insurrection of the Oreeks in Turkey. This daty 
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has rendered it unpopular witih every party in Eastern 
Europe. The loniansthemBelYes cared little for trader 
bat they were zealous partisans of Russian policy and 
of orthodox bigotry. But the inhabitants of the Ionian 
Ldands have no good reason to complain, for if the 
English government has not performed its duty, the 
nobles and the people of the Ionian Islands have com- 
pletely neglected thdrs. They have not availed them- 
selves of the liberty they have so long enjoyed for im- 
proving their moral condition, and for attaining a moral 
and intellectual superiority over the other Greeks who 
were subject to the sultan. All foreign domination 
appears to have exerted a baneful influence on Greek 
morality. It has always found them ready to become 
servile instruments and secret traitors. In the Ionian 
Islands the moral condition of the people^ when they 
passed under the protection of the sovereign of Great 
Britain, was much worse than that of the Greeks under 
the Turkish domination. Their communal institutions 
were only administrative fSacilities modelled by a 
foreign central authority. When the islands were first 
occupied by the Frendi, assassination was the com- 
monest crime, and it was a popular saying that there 
was a murder for every day in the year.^ 

A great improvement took place in the material con- 
dition of the Greek nation after the peace of YassL 
Great social changes were exerting th^ operation on 
the Othoman government as well as on the Greek 
people. The sultan was impelled, by the necessity of 
self-defence^ even more than by the desire all sove- 
reigns feel to centraUse power in their own hands^ to 
destroy the ancient fabric of the Othoman state insti- 
tutions, which time and individual corruption had 
already undermined. The cruel use the pashas had 
made of the absolute power del^;ated to them ; the 
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rapacity of the fiscal agents of govenmient ; tlie venal- 
ity of tiie Ulema ; the selfiahneaa of the timaiioti^ and 
the anarchical insolence of the janissariefl^had randerod 
these classes equally hateful to the saltan and to the 
people^ and marked them out for destmction. The 
Othoman saltans had to attempt the double task of 
saving their empire finom dismemberment^ and of 
destroying the institutions which had formed the bar- 
riers against dismemberment The reminiscence of 
ancient glory, which the Oreeks believed their nation 
had immemorially enjoyed, either as Hellenes or Bo- 
mans, was never entirely lost^ and thejr now cao^t 
some of the enthusiasm in favour of liberty, indepen- 
dence, and the rights of man, propagated over Europe 
by the French Revolution. The project of r^sdiung 
their political independence was no longer dream- 
scribed to a few thoughtful and aspiring men ; it became 
the very object of existence to numb^ engaged in the 
pursuits of active life, in every rank of society. The 
social position of the mass of the Greek population ex- 
plains the facility with which it was influenced by the 
revolutionary ideas of the French. The Othoman 
government^ though in some respects the most tyiaQ- 
nical in Europe, was in others the most tolerant ^t 
fettered the body, but it left the mind fr^ The lower 
orders of its Christian subjects were in general pos- 
sessed of more iutellectual cultivation than the corre- 
sponding ranks of society in other parts of Europe. The 
Greeks particularly were no longer industrial slaves 
or agricultural oerb; their labour was both more 
free and more valuable, and their dvil rights were as 
great as those of the same dass, even in France^ before 
the Revolution. The Othoman government corrupted 
the higher classes of the Greeks more than it oppressed 
the lower. The crudty and injustice of the Turks 
were irregularly exercised, and were more galling than 
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oBA^. T. oppressive. Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tcuy the burden of the Othoman domination was so 
much lightened that the Greeks became an improving 
nation. They possessed a numerous body of small 
peasant-proprietors of land, whom circumstances often 
enabled to better their condition ; and in the towns an 
industrious population of labourers and traders was 
supported and protected by a body of wealthy mer- 
chants often enjoying foreign protection. A numer- 
ous maritime population of C!hristians» partly consist- 
ing of Greeks^ and partly of Albanians, also tended to 
give the Greeks a considerable degree of personal inde- 
pendence. The Turkish peasant and trader suffered 
quite as much finom fiscal exactions as the Greek, and 
tiie political obstacles to his rise in the social scale were 
generally greater. Few native Turks of the provinces 
ever acquired as much influence over the public admi- 
nistration as was sjrstematically and permanently exer- 
cisedbytheFhanariots. The local authorities of the Mus- 
sulman population in the rural districts rardy possessed 
the same power of defending the people firom injustice 
as^ and they certainly possessed fewer rights and privi- 
leges than, the Greek communities. Itisnot^theiefore, 
surprising that the Greeks were superior in social and 
political civilisation to the Turks. The £EU!t was gene- 
rally perceived, and a Greek revolution was conse- 
quently regarded as an event which must occur at no 
very distant date^ both by the C!hristian and Mussul- 
man population of the Othoman empire^ at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century. In the ordi- 
nary course of human afiairs it was inevitabla 
^ But unless some closer bonds had united the dis^ 

penfed members of the Greek nation than those by 
whijch they had hitherto been connected, it may be 
questioned whether the revolutionary movement could 
r have proved sucoessfuL Some spiritual tie was re- 
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qniied to inf ase a common f ediiig of national entlm* ^ p^a^ 
siasmmoiepowerMthan the foimal ceremonial of the ... 
orthodox chnich, or the eodeeiaatical influence of tlie 
cl6Eg7, which had too long been an instnunent of 
Othoman domination, and which seemed more indinfj 
to transfer the allegiance of the people firom the saltan 
to the czar, than to aid a strog^ for liberty. Tbe 
fiitare prospects of a Greek Chnrdi in an independent 
State cUd not ofTer an inviting field for derical ambi- 
tion, compared with the magnificent vista opened to 
episcopal imaginations by an ortihodox hieiaichy under 
Russian domination. Varioos causes^ however, tended 
to centralise those feelings of nationality which the 
church n^lected to cultivate. We have already men- 
tioned that the corrupting influence of the Phanariot 
system tended to this object. The hope of attaining 
the high rank to which the Chiot Mavrocordatos^ and 
the Mykoniot Mavroyeni, had risen, drew aspirants for 
politii^ employment to Constantinople from every 
comer of the empire where Greek was spoken. The 
direct dependence of a considerable portion of Greece 
on the capitan-pasha united a large population by com- 
mon interests and ideas in adm^oistrative a£Gura. It 
is true that the centralisation thus formed tended to 
corrupt the higher classes as much as to unite the 
people ; but the influence of the Fhanaiiots was not 
more demoralising than that of the patriarchate^ while 
the separation effected between the political and code- 
siastical classes caused collisions of interest and per- . 
sonal disputes^ which awakened the attention and en- 
lightened the minds of the many. The Greeks were 
thus taught to perceive that their interests as a nation 
were not always identical with the policy of the clergy 
of the orthodox churcL 

The extension of Greek commerce tended also to 
develop the feelings of national union. The active 
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CHAT. T. trade wUch the Oieeks and Albanians carried on over 
the whole snrfiEU^ of the Mediterranean, nourished a 
healthier spirit of political centralisation than the 
alliuements of Phanariot protection, and the profits of 
office in the service of the saltan. This influence of 
Greek commerce dates finom the conclusion of the com- 
mercial treaties between Rusda and the Porte in 1779 
and 1783, which enabled the orthodox subjects of the 
sultan to obtain the protection of the Russian flag. 
Even before the conclusion of the first of these treaties, 
ten Greek vessels^ laden with wine finom the islands of 
the Archipelago, had entered the Bussian ports in the 
sea of Asof in one year. The treaty of Yassi enabled 
Russia to increase still further the number of her pro- 
tected subjects in Turkey, and even to secure to Greek 
subjects of the sultan the fullest protection for their 
property under the Russian flag.^ 

Fortunately for the commerce of the Greeks, the 
Othoman government was enabled to maint>ain its 
neutrality during the greater part of the wars in which 
the French Revolution involved the powers of Europe. 
Greek merchants visited ports in tiie Mediterranean 
closed against every flag but that of the sultan, and 
the profits of their commerce were immense. The 
manufiEusturers of AdrianopK t^d of the mountain vil- 
lage of Ambdaki on Mount Ossa, sent cotton fabrics^ 
dyed with the rich colour called Turkey red, at that 
time even to England.' The Greeks of the island 
of Psara^ and of the town of Galazidhi in the Cor- 

• At tlM «Bd of the iMt eentOT than wart twenty-ftmr djainff artiiblii^^ 
BMoti at AmbdaH, and thia population amoimtad to f oar thonaand panona." 
For a tima tho inhabitant^ o^xtaUata and worionan. f onnad a gananl aloak 
company, with aafranJ aaboidinata btanohaa, hot tha &mi]yadQoi«oii of Chioa 
waa wanting^ and tha aaWahnaaa whioh ia a praninent cnanwtariakle of th* 
modam Qraak, indoead many who had mora mon^ or mora akiU to aapanto 
thmr intermta from tha raat Dia aa MJ o n a and intrignaa aroaa eran m thia 
moontain-TiDaM aodaty, and tha mntnal aii?y of tha Qraaka thcmaalraa ndnad 
r thiaoneaflowiihii«qiot.-BaanJoiir,7lMM«il»0baiaM^ 
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inthian Onl^ and the AlbamaoB of tiie idaiidB of ^^j^ 

Hydra and Petzaa^ carried on an extensive commeroe 

in their own shipa. Many of the sailon were pact 
proprietors both of the ship and cargo^ and united the 
occupations of capitalists and sailors. All shared in 
the profits of the voyage. Their extensive oommerdal 
enterprises exercised a direct influence on the great 
body of the Greek population, which dweDs^ in geoe^ 
ral, near the seasx>ast. Tales of distant lands vimted, 
of dangers successfully encountered, and of wealth 
rapidly acquired, were repeated even in the secluded 
villages of the mountains. Examples of pennileeB 
adventurers becoming richer than pashas were daity 
witnessed The ideas of the people were enlaiged ; 
they knew that order reigned in many countries ; their 
hopes of improving their condition were awakened; 
they heard that security of property prevailed, and 
justice was impartially admimstered, in most Christian 
states ; and the determination to vindicate for them- 
selves these advantages was silently fonned. Gradu- 
ally the conviction was eveiywhere felt that this could 
only be effected by establishing their national indepen- 
dence. 

The corruption of the Othoman government intro- 
duced many vices into the commercial system of the 
Levant, which nourished fraud, and invited the Greeks 
to degrade their character by habitual dishonesty. A 
Greek subject of the sultan was subjected to higher 
duties than a foreigner, or a Greek enjoying foreign 
protection. To cany on his business profitabfy, he was 
consequently compelled to find some means of hahitnalty^ 
cheating the Othoman government out of the differen- 
tial duty imposed by its ignorance and injustice. Hie 
fiscal corruption of the Othoman administration in- 
troduced the practice of the sultan granting special 
exemptions from extraordinary taxes to many of his 
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cBAP. T. subjects. This privilege was conceded to Christians 
who enjoyed the favour of the sultan or his ministers, 
and was gradually extended until it placed them in 
fiscal matters in the same position as Mussulmans, or 
as the subjects of Christian princes most favoured by 
their coiomercial treaties with the Porte. Firmans^ in 
this sense, were granted to rayahs» called barrats. The 
abuse was carried so tax that it became customary for 
the Turkish government to bestow forty of these bar- 
rats as a gift on every new ambassador when he arrived 
at Constantinople. The ministers of the sultan, and 
the Phanariots in high office, made a traffic of these 
immunities. The dragomans of foreign embassies^ the 
consuls, and even the ambassadors themselves^ were 
accused of selling these barrats to the Greeks. The 
Russian l^ation systematically extended its influence 
by availing itself of this corruption of the Othoman 
admimstration. It procured as many barrats as pos- 
sible^ it granted passports to Greek subjects of the sul- 
tan as if they were Russians^ and it authorised Greek 
vessels to hoist the Russian flag. 

The capitan-pasha^ Hussein, who effected great re- 
forms in the Othoman naval administration after the 
peace of Yassi, always protected the Greeks who sailed 
under the Turkish flag. During his long and liberal 
administration, the Albanians of Hydra and Petzas 
found it more advantageous to sail under the Othoman 
flag than under the Russian. Hussein had two hun- 
dred Christian Albanian saflors finom Hydra on board 
the three-dedcer which carried his flag in the year 
1 797.^ He was particularly attentive to the shipping 
of Hydra^ which increased and prospered under his 
protection. After Hussein's death, the disorder' that 
prevailed in the naval administration revived the exf 
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actionsof sulboidinates and local paahaa^ and tlie Chris- «J^jL 

tians in Turkey again endeavonred to protect their 

property under the Bnssian flag. It is needless to 
dwell on the evils of a political qrstem in whidi 
corruption alone afforded the means of escape from 
oppression. 

In the darkest periods of their national existence tlie 
Greeks continued to feel the influence of literature. 
The greatest of the Iconodast emperors feared John 
Damascenus. Yet the influence of Greek literature 
was for ages unfavourable to the progress of society. 
It is reasonable to complain of its nature during many 
centuries, but it is an error to suppose that learning 
entirely failed among the Greeks at any period of their 
history. The Greek clergy always kept up a com- 
petent knowledge of the ancient language, though their 
schools conveyed very little instruction to the mass of 
the peopla During the Othoman domination, it is 
probable that the proportion of Greeks who could read 
and write was as great as in any other European na- 
tion ; and every Greek who could write had some fidnt 
knowledge of Hellenic literature. When the Greek 
mind, therefore, began to emancipate itself from eccle- 
siastical tranunels, education became the purest and 
most powerful instrument of national centralisation. 
Schools were very generally established, and tlie diffi- 
culties which both the founders and the scholars of 
these schools met with in their pursuit of knowledge^ 
increased their zeaL The progress of the modem 
Greeks in intellectual culture does not require to be 
traced in detail. A chronological enumeration of die 
schools established, and a list of the names of indivi- 
duals who devoted their lives to teadun^ would cause 
a grateful throb in the heart of every patriotic Greek, 
but the history of the nation only requires us to record 
the result lliat result is attested by the formation 
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T. of a common literary dialect of the modem laogaage^ 
which served as the means of uniting the ideas of the 
people. The literaiy progress of the modem Greeks 
must not be measured by a comparison with the 
standard of knowledge of Greek literature in Western 
Europe. The Greeks were unable to throw light on 
the topography of their native land, or to extend the 
interpretation of the language of their ancestors; but 
they made their spoken and written language an in- 
strument of national centralisation distinct from all 
provincial dialects, yet intelligible and harmonious to 
every Greek. 

Every fact relating to a language which has given 
its form and character to the literature of Europe and 
America^ must be deeply interesting to the student of 
Greek political history; but the subject demands a 
chapter, not a paragrapL The great feature of the 
revival of modem literaiy cultivation was the emanci- 
pation of the Greek mind from ecclesiastical subjection. 
To effect this it was necessary to abandon tiie lan- 
guage of ecclesiastical literature^ and give a literaiy 
character to the language used by the people. Two 
individuals, Eugenics and Eorae% distinguished them- 
selves as active instruments in this great and noble 
undertaking. They united the Greeks by intellectual 
ties &ix stronger than the bonds which Turkish domi- 
nation had Ifud on the clergy.^ 

Eugenics Bulgares of Corfri was the first reformer 
of the ecclesiastical system of education, which had 
perpetuated Byzantine pedantry in the schools^ and 

. ecclesiastical servility in politics. He taught at Joan- 
I 
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nina^ at Mount Athoe^ and at Constantinople ; but hia jj^j^ 

reforms in the ancient aystem of education, and hia 

strong pleadings in favour of religious toleration, 
alarmed the deigy. He was silenced by the ecdeoaa- 
tical and Fhanariot influence^ which supported the 
sultan's authority, and was in turn supported by it. 
In 1775 he was invited to Russia^ and raised to tlie 
bishopric of Sdavonia and Kherson. Eugenics was 
the first scholar who employed a style generally intel* 
ligible, in a serious work, written in Greek, and ad- 
dressed to all classes.^ The tract of Eugenics on reli- 
gious toleration was considered a revolutionary pro- 
duction by the ecclesiastical party, which maintained 
its supremacy at Constantinople under the sultan's 
protection. Anthimus^ the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
accordingly endeavoured to apply an antidote. In 
1798 he printed a work at the Greek press of Constan- 
tinople, in which he congratulated the Greeks on hav- 
ing escaped the artifices of the devil, who had enticed 
the Catholics^ the Lutherans, the Calvinists, and various 
other sects, into the path of perdition. He told them, 
that when the last emperors of Constantinople began 
to be infested with the Western heresy, the particular 
favour of Heaven raised up the Othoman empire to 
protect the Greeks against heresy, to be a barrier 
against the political power of the Western nations^ and 
to be the champion of the Orthodox Church* 

Eoraes, a native of Chios, but who fixed his abode 
at Paris, was the great popular reformer of the Greek 
system of instruction, the legislator of the modem 
Greek language, and the most distinguished apostle of 
religious toleration and national freedomu He was a 
firm opponent of the Orthodox bigotry which would 
have enslaved Greece to Bussia^ and of the Fhanariot 
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CELT. T. servility winch sapported the Othoman dominat 
**"* His residenoe in France protected him firomthoeewl 
interests he assailed, and he was personally endo 
with all the qualities which gave aathority to 
teaching. He was indifferent to wealth, honest 
independent^ a sincere patriot^ and a profound scht 
Unl^ his countrymen, the Chiots, who are genei 
as remarkable for avidity as for industry, he passec 
life in independent poverty, in order that he m 
consecrate his whole time^ and the undivided strei 
of his mind, to improve the moral and political feel 
of the Oreeka His efforts have not been fruit 
He methodised the literary language of his coun 
men, while he infused into their minds prindpk 
true liberty and pure morality. His influence oi 
men who participated in the Greek Bevolution wi 
greats that no political history of Greece would be i 
plete which omitted to name Adamantios Eonu 
one of those who contributed to establish the nati 
independence.^ 

The fact that the Greeks have hitherto madegn 
progress in r^nerating their language than in 
proving their moral condition, must be attribute 
the superiority of the material on which they wo: 
The language retained its ancient structure and g 
mar; the people had lost their ancient virtues and i 
tutions. Literary eminence may be attained in r< 
ment^ where feeble men can write under the guic 
of reason alone; but moral superiority can only b 
\ played and acquired amidst the temptations anc 

• ' duties of active life. 

We have seen that the two earliest institutions* 
ing to national centralisation after the Othoman 
quest — the patriarchateof Constantinople andtheoi 
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dragomaiis — ^were employed by the miltan's goyem- ^^ 

ment as instruments for enslaving the Greeki Ersn 

the centralisation effected by the coltiTation of the 
language and the creation of a modem Greek litersr 
tnre, might have been pressed into the service of big* 
otiy and despotism, had the influence of the French 
Bevolution not counterbalanced that of orthodox Boa- 
sia^ and infused the love of freedom into the popular 
mind. The Greek language was saved, by this alliance 
with mental liberty, from becoming an instrument of 
priests and princes^ and perpetuating an insgnificant 
existence^ which, like a national dress or a national 
music, might form an interesting subject of study for 
an antiquary, but could add little to the strength, 
virtue, or foture political improvement of the people. 
Indeed, had a large part of the Greek population not 
enjoyed municipal rights which enaU^ them to feel 
the spirit of independence^ and labour to better their 
condition, the improvement of the language would 
have remained a barren fact for philological literature. 
It was the municipal activity which displayed itself at 
Chioe^ at Ambelaki, and at Galazidhi, that gave to the 
literary centralisation of language its political power. 
The same municipal institutions and rdigious feelings 
drew the Albanian population of Hydra and Petsas 
within the circle of Greek centralisation, thou^ thery 
remained long without the sphere of Greek literary 
influence. The local energies and local patriotiBm of 
all the Christian municipalities in the Othoman empire 
could readily unite in opposition to Othoman oppres- 
sion, whenever a connecting link to centralise their 
efforts could be created. In these local institutions the 
foundation was laid for a federal union of all the 
Orthodox races in European Turkey, which time may 
perhaps consolidate, if they can escape firom the 
bureaucratic power of Continental centralisation. The 
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▼• vigoioas Albanians of Hydiai the warlike Albaniann of 
Soli, the peraevering Bul^rians of Macedonia^ and the 
laborious Vallachians on the banks of the Aspropota- 
moe^ embarked in the straggle for Greek independence 
as heartQy as the posterity of the ancient inhabitants 
of the sod of Hellas. Ecclesiastical ties greatly fSacili- 
tated this union, but they neither created the impulse 
towards independence, nor infused the enthusiasm 
which secured success. The first step to national liberty 
in modem Greece, as in every country which has made 
any considerable advance in improving the condition 
of the mass of the inhabitants, was made in the muni- 
cipalities. They were the political soul of the nation. 

Too great influence has been generally ascribed to 
the clergy and to ecclesiastical literature in preserving 
national feelings^ and too great merit is attributed to 
the popular songs^ as well as too much influence^ in 
forming the character of the people. Ecclesiastical 
learning was so deeply tinctured with pedantry as to 
be generally unintelligible; it spoke in a language 
which few understood. The popular songs ndther 
possessed the poetic feeling nor those general expres- 
sions of human sympathies which exert a strong and 
permanent influence on every rank of society. The 
Greeks had no poetry which the mother taught her 
^^ child alike in the palace on the shores of the Bosphorus^ 

and in the cottage on the banks of the Alpheus. 

In the mean time the most striking feature in the 
political state of Greece, at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, was the decline of the Othoman em- 
pire. The sultan's administration was every day 
growing weaker and more exclusively fiscaL The 
Turks were dwindling away under the operation of 
social and political corraption. The primary object of 
the government appeared to be^ to draw money to 
Constantinople witiiout reference to the manner in 
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which it was to be expended. The most oppro sD i Y e 
exactions of pashas were .winked at^ in oxder to shan 
the profits of their injustice. Yet while the anthorilj 
of die saltan was weakened, and the power of tlui 
empire declined, the inflaenoe of the central execnthre 
administration was absolutely augmented by the social 
changes which time had produced in the Mohammedan 
population. Every barrier which privilege and class 
had once opposed tothe exerdseof arbitraiy power had 
vanished. The Ulema^ by comqrtion and venality, had 
forfeited all influence over the people^ and fonmd no 
longer a systematic check on the executive. The janis- 
saries had ceased to be regular troops. They were a 
mere Mussulman dty-guard, an ill-oiganised militia^ 
without discipline or tactics. The old Turkish feudal 
militia, the provincial timariots^ wero too poor and depen- 
dent to oppose the pashas and the central govemmenL 
They had fjEdlen so completdy from their ancient posi- 
tion, that they generally sought employment as fBimera 
of the public revenues, or as mere tax-gatherers The 
only numifestation of their former influence was dis- 
played in their readiness to join any pasha, or other 
agent of the central authority, in rebellion. 

The increase of the power of the pashaa^ as agents 
of the sultan's central authority rather than as repre- 
sentatives of the sultan's person, is the characteristic of 
the period immediately preceding the Greek Revolution. 
The progress of society had swept away the medieval 
privil^es of MohamimedaniBm, and Uie pashas in- 
trusted with the sultan's delegated power enjoyed the 
fruits of the change, and were absolute monaichs in 
their provinces. Tlus phasis of administrative govern- 
ment repeats itself in all despotisms^ and generally 
leads to the dismemberment of large empires. The 
caliphates of Damascus, Bagdad, and Cordova, €b» 
Seljouk empire of the Great Saltan, and the Sdjook 
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T. emjnre of Bonin, aU fell to pieces from this cause. The 
' ooiraption and weakness of the central authority en- 
abled the governors of provinces to found independent 
States. The Othoman empire^ towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, Iiad retched this crisis of its exist- 
ence. Many paslias seemed on the eve of founding 
independent dynasties. A succession of rebellions 
suppressed seemed only to open a field for new and 
more powerful rebeh. Not to apeak of the deys oS. 
Tripoli Tunifl^ and Algiers^ Pashvan O^ou at Vidin, 
Djezzar Pasha at Acre^ Ali Bey in Egypt^ long ruled 
almost as independent soverdgns. At a later period, 
Ali Pasha of .foannina was rather a tributary prince 
than a dependent pasha; and Mehemet AH of Egrpt at 
last became the founder of a dynasty. 

This feature in the state of society must not be over^ 
looked in examining the social and political causes 
which produced the Greek Revolution. The tendency 
" to dismember the Othoman empire was shown by the 
Arab population in Syria and Egypt^ and by the 
Albanians in Epims^ as well as by the Christians in 
Greece and Servian The increased authority of the 
central government enabled the sultan ultimately to 
crush his rebellious pashas^ and restore the integrity 
of the Othoman empire. But in Greece and Servi% 
where the strug^ was one for national independence 
and religious liberty, the cause of the people was vic- 
torious^ the Othoman empire was dismembered, and 
two new States were added to Christian Europe. 
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The career of the Othoman conquerars in Greece 
was now terminated. They were themselves involved 
in a struggle to maintain their national eziBtenoe 
against political anarchy and external attacks. But 
their domination in Greece had not been without its 
use ; it had accomplished a task which nrither the 
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Boman power nor the Ordiodoz CSrarch had eflbcted ; ^n 
it had nationalised the Oreeka^ and oompresBed their — 
variooB communities into one body. A great cyde in 
the history of Oreece was completed The tribe of 
Othman had fulfilled its mission in HeOaa^ and it was 
now to depart fix>m the land, like the Bomans^ the 
Cmsadera^ and the Yenetiana. 

On the other hand, the desire of dvil liberly had 
already germinated in the modem Greek nation whidi 
the OUioman rule had formed. Political institutiona 
of a permanent character existed, and were rajddly 
giying a new oiganic form to Oreek society. Com- 
munities and municipalities^ governed by established 
laws and usages, secured a basis for popular self-govern- 
ment Provincial assemblies for fisced purposes^ though 
used only as instruments of Othoman oppression, 
afforded the means of connecting local lib^ties with 
national centralisation. Throughout the East it was 
felt that the hour of a great struggle for independence 
on the part of the Greeks had arrived. The Greek 
Bevolution was a social and political necessity. Na- 
tional sovereignty is an inherent right of the people^ 
as civil liberty is of the individual Men know in- 
stinctively that there are conditions and times when 
the rebellion of subject nations and of dis&andiised 
citizens becomes a duty. '' The liberties of nations are 
from Qod and nature, not from kings and govern- 
ments.'' The whole history of the Othoman domina- 
tion in Greece attests that the Greeks were peipetually 
urged, by every feeling of religion and humanity, to 
take up arms against their tyrants. The dignity of 
man caQed upon them to efiiace the black stain of 
their long submission to the tribute of Christian chil- 
dren from the character of the Hellenic raoe^ by some 
act of self-sacrifice. 

Though the Othoman government had relaxed its 
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IdBT OF THI OTHOXAir SULEAjnL 



OUuDBi^ fit)m UiA death of tiie Lurt SeQook Sdtu of 
Boam or lomiQniy • • • • 

OrkliaiiySonof OthmaBy • • • • 

Mund Ly Bon of Orkbaiiy • • • • 

Bayead L, son of Mund If • • • 

Interrognnm under Snlriman, Miiaa^ and Ia% 
aonscf BajeiidL 
Mohammed L, sou of Bajeiid L, 
Mniad IL, lon of Mohammed L, 
Mohammed IL, ton of Mniad IL, 
Bajead IL, son of Mohammed IL, 
SeUmlfSonof BajesdlL, • 
Suleiman If fheLogiaUloTy ton of Selim I, . 
Bdimllf son of Suleiman If . 
Mniad nLy son of Selimllf . 
Mohammed IXL, ton of Mniad nif . 
Achmet L, eon of Mohammed IIL, 
Mustapha L, son of Mohammed UL, (deihnmed) 
Othman H, eon of Achmet If (atianisled) 
Second leign of Mustapha If (dethroned) 
MniadlVf aonof Adunetlf . • 

Ibrahim, son of Adimet L, (dethroned) 
Mohammed IV^ ton of Ibrahim^ (dethroned) 
Suleiman IL, son of Ihralum, • 
Achmet Ilf ton of Ibnhin^ 



1307 to 13S5 
1386— 13M 
1359—1389 
1389 — 1401 



1413- 
14S1- 
1461- 
1481- 
161S- 
1690- 
1698- 
1674- 
1696- 
1008- 
1817- 
1818- 
1888- 
1883- 
1840- 
1849- 
1887- 
1891- 



-1481 
-1461 
-1481 

1618 
-1690 
-1689 

1674 



180S 
1817 
1818 
1889 
1888 
1840 
1849 
1887 
1991 
1999 
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Muitmhm IL, aon of Mohammfld IV^ (ddtomed) . 1605 — ITOt 

Adimei 111,8011 of MobammedlV^Cdellinmed) 1708— 17aO 

]fidi]iiiidI,morMiirtq)liaIL, 1780 — 1764 

(H]i]iiaaIIL,80iiafMiirtapliftII., 1764-1707 

]fostapliaIIL,iODafAehiD0iIIL, . 1767 — 1774 

AbdiiMuuiiidyKmafAchiiietllL, • 1774—1780 

Sdini 111,8011 of Mii8tophaIIL,(del]iioiied) 1780 — 1807 

lfii8UphAiy^8OiiofAbdiiUiamid,(deUiran0d) 1807 — 1808 

]fkli]iiiidIL,8oiiofAbdiiMyaiiid, 1808 — 18» 

"ttto-meihid, 80n of Mahiimd IL, 18W 



IL 

Im OF SiOHon or MnrrLBin or tbm Family or CUmumn. 

\.Ttnd»U UBft 

SL Jao6lNi% 8011 of f^aacblyWBsSgiiariB 1306. 
Diin^ page 6% ed. Bonn. Le fine det fiueli 
da bcm Honre Jetn la Mamgre dit Bov- 
desnt, Ft L CL zxriiL Fral Jmh, 
Tmtie. renim mmmwi, Biytietw L 
A brother of JaoolNi^ named Nieolen^ waa 
SigDor of Aiiio8r--€h)dmiii^ De oAeiia el 
officaaKbna cbtmb el eedeag OoMtantiBO- 
politana^ 416, edBt Bk. 

a naiidBn.---Oo£]nii^ 416^ edit PiK. 

4.I>oriiiii%1iroaierofnaBd8lI(|X • .1466 

Signor of Ifi^rlene (LesboaX LamMM^ and 
FhocBa^-Dncaa, 8S8^ edit Boon. CSial- 
eoeoii4jla% 840^ edit Fte. 

fiLBoiidideiiaorKjiiakn^aoiiofDorirai^ . 1456tol458 

Ifnrdend hj Ua IxoCfaer Hieolaa.— Doea^ 
8S8, 846 ; ItaKaa tnulatioii, 608^ 611, 
ed.R GbaleoooB^ylM^ 877, ed. Bh: 

OLNieolaa, brother of DondBiflaB^ 1488 to 1488 

SnncDdered Ifitylene to Mohammed n. ; CM- 
' traced Mam, and waa aoon afte r at wi ^i^ 
bj Older of tiieaaltaiL 

See Memoir on tiie OoiBa of tiie OattfloaB, bj J^BiJ^MdB^^ 
BeiliifB lOr Aflltem Mandamde^ Ton Ffaider and 
186L 
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List of P&ahabiot YcnvoDn om Hobvoiubs ot Yallaohia 

A2n> MOLDiATIA. 



Vallacka. 

A.BW 

1710 NioolM HaTTOoordAtos L 

1717 John Ukmoae^Um L 

in» NiodiM MATTOooidatM L 

17S1 Oonttuitiii* MATToooidBtM L 

17SS OrccoiiM Ghlka L 

1785 CouAuitliit MATTOoordiitos L 

1741 MifihMl BakorbA L 

1744 CoiutaiitiiM MATTOOOtdAlos L 

1748 GncoriasOhikAL 

175S MAtOMir GhikA L 

1758 ContUntiiM Brnkorifli L 

1758 ConstantiiM llATTOoordAftoA L 

1758 SkAxktM GhikA L 

1781 ConttAiitine MATroootdOoA L 

1768 ConttantiiM Bakofria L 

1764 Stephen Bakoria. 

1765 SkAriAtM GhikA L 
1768 AlezAnderOhika. 



1768 Orego?ioA GhikA IL 

Militaiy oocapation of the two protinoet hj tiie 
1770 to 1774 



MOIAATIA. 

A. flu 

171» KioohA M AU WOtd AU M L 
1718]|]dMMlBak0fimL 

1757 GncorioA GhikA tfM«U«. 
1788 OomtentinAlbTioeoHAloAL 
1785 Gnsockia GhikA L 

1741 OonrtAntinA M a ? rucuid rifl A L 
17a John M a i wwwjtd ii oA IL 

1747 GncoriasGhikAL 

1748 OoMtentinAlbviiMOfdAtoAL 

1749 ContentineBakofimL 

1758 llAlthew GhikA L 

1756 OoMtantina Bakofvim L 

1757 SkariatoaGhikAl. 

1758 John TK yaTOmaH. 
1761 GngoriosKallinakiL 
1764 Gniackia GhikA IL 
1766 Gn«aiioaKanimakiL 

1769 CoMUntina MATioeordAloA L 



1774 Alexander TpaikntiL 
1778 Nioolaa Kandja. 
1788 Michael Sovtv) L 
1786 Nioolaa llATroyaiL 



1774 Gngorioa GhikA H 
1777 OoMtentina Maanad. 
178S AlenndcrllATroeordAloAL 
1785 AlennderllATrooovdBteAlL 
1787 Alexander TpaihBli L 
miitaiy occupation of YaDachia and lIolda?ia hj the J 
1788 to 1789L 



179S . 

1798 : 
1794 

1799 OoiMiAntinaTiiaihailiL 
1801 AkaaadarSovteL 
1808 AkxAnderlloiaoarfL 
1804 SkAxlaloA Kamnaki L 
1806 Alexander Xooioad L 



1791 Miehaal Sontao L 
1798 Alexander Hooroud L 
1796 Alexander Tpaihuiti L 

1798 Conatantine HandjeilL 

1799 Alexander Hooroud L 

1801 Michael 8oat» L 

1802 Alexander Sovt»> L 
1802 Conatantine Tpafluti L 
1806 Alexander Sovtv) L 
1806 Conatantine Tpaflanli L 

Militaiy oecopatioii of YaDachia and Moldavia hj tlie 
from 1806 to 181i. 
1812 John KandJA. I 1812 SkailAtoa KalliBHkl L 

1818 Alexander Sontao L I 1819 XidiAal Sovtaa IL 

Inauirection at the oommeDcement of the QnA BewMdaa, 18SL 
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AduMi KvmptQj oooqiun Guidi% ISI. 

Adminirtnttion of Othomaa ompin^ tlia^ 
in handi of trilmte-ohfldrea and p«ir> 
diuad skToi, 49 note — Ha TonalitT, 
57, 170, 17«-tha YanaCian, in tha 
Horea,385,248,851. 

iGgina daaoktod hj Barbaroaa, SS— 
Albanian oolony i^ 84. 

Agiienltan^ affaet of hnd-taz oi^ S9 — 
itadaoUn^ 146. 

AIbaniana,t^ in liia Korea, 78 i 



40. m l ai ni i hwit i i^^S4 
dbofaUni^ 61, 8^ 180^ SH8- 

Arla.da9oftoi;T8L 

A^ar, tlML an Olhoman eoii^ 81 

Aanadnatton, praraknoa o^ in Ic 

Ialand^840. 
JLibmt, ISl Mte-daatraelioa of 



npaopla Aigoa and Mcgan^ 76— and 
iE^ 84--in Ghaaot^l88, 144 miU, 



147— in Attioa, 144 mIc^ SSff^Xo^ 
bammadan, inVada tha Korea, 818 — 
theaa are aztarminatad, 828 — CSiria- 
iian, in Epini% 888, 886— in Bjdn, 
846, 86L 

All Gumnigi, mnd Tiiiar, 
tha Korea, 268 — OMiiiirea 
267— enforoaa diaoMina^ 6^ 268, 269 
note— hia crualty, 271— takaa Kodon, 
278— hia death, 276L 

All Fkdia of Joannina maaaaoaa tha 
Chimariota, 886. 

AmbaaBadoK% treatmani ot 129 jhU, 199, 
200. 202— miaoondnot oi^ 208, 846. 

Ambdaki, a TiOagaon 0«a, ita eonumar^ 
dal aatablidimanti, 844 mCi. 

Anthimii% patriarch of Janualem, b%- 
oti7o^8&r 

Apoata^ of CSuirtiaM, 12, 188 ff mk, 
166— of daigj, 182, 19i-imra with 

lfnKaH*wr*o«l»»Y Ti liS^^ y**!*^— *f ll1>dma 

return to Oiriatianily, 287 — thaaa 
poniahad, 274. 

AKhipahgo phindand, 84^ 128. 

Ama betnjad to OthonuoH^ 78— da- 
feat of tha Turin at, 217. 

Aiiadia, oaptura oi; 810. 

Armatoli, thi^ 229, 280. 

Annj, Othoittan, numbai^ Jke. of tha. 



iani^ 281»A]banian popnlatina o^ 

144 Mte. 
Anatria, 11, 198^ 276-TiBnnn asvad hf 

tha Pdea, SM^— D^Bktar 0^ baaftan by 

Turik%80«. 
BarbaiOM, Hataaddin Ftaaha, 64^ 88^ 81^ 

119. 
BaR«li^^7Btamoi;846. 
BattlaiL mval,— Lmanks U% ISO-Dnr- 

danAaa, 120^ToheaB4 tl6-LaM> 



aair and Qraek pinftife 888. 
BiflraBd I. IntrodnoaB tnnario 

Graac^4. 
Bajaiidn., 21-tak8aKoda^, 7C 
Bds^ld^ traatj o^ 7 MH llf MOL 
BanaU of Kabmata. 808 il aciL 

I Gann^Soa, 161-«f Omi^ 



[7»-in Spain, 128» 161^ 191. 
Bbbk Sea, tha^ eloaed ta " 



126-<>paBad ta 
neCa— Wfagea of OoMenVi 1^ ISC 

BniBdfaio fla^ad afirab 96. 

Briguidaga in Graaea^ 286 iial% 26i. 

Brognard^ Auatrian miniater, baatas ^ 
Turik%806ff«|. 

Bn% KS. jounai bf^ notlea of; Mt 
M<f-^notad^6^268 mH^ Mi aefeb 
267 ■alf-^'^xit facta oaBBMra malonu 
878 Mte. 

Brunawkk^prineaol^ in Graaea^ 118^8181 

ByMntina uistoty ootraalad^ 86 mIl 

Cbd!aakan,iHiB*,S8. 

Guidia, war oL 128— ao] 

)OUdMW^ltt- 



SeS IKDEZ. 

CSk^TUik p«M ^ 8S8— iMttb ot 87fi. Ooroot takm hj Andm DorK i 

Giti4 RoMO plvndend liy Buadaa ]forotii4 SIS— rooIms Um T 

prifslMr.SSl. SOL 

CSMtalTonieMploiidavdliXKia^itiof Oomin, BulMiy. 117— Christian, 13 

Ualta, 111, 1S7. 1S8» 1S4— BimIuw SS». 

Gitdttii^Iiind€*o^71,75. Got nTig«d» 1S8» ISl 

OitlMriiM ILof BoHis 801» 808^801, Comm¥i imng> eoMl» ol Mack Swk 1^< 

SS9l CSrotfl^ orndty of VoMtisB gufwiuiMi^^' 

GiUkolie diudi in Oraeoe, tb«^ 150^ S90 »» fl mo.— popnhftkn, 108 mCi. iSW 

—in Mom, S58^ S5«^ 267. abo Ondla. 

CeflMiVwIiL 7& CwtoBit dntks in OdMnmi empire^ Sl^ 

C h a lcocwi dj lM pnint the Othomaa Qynrai^ idand o^ 9S— raraniMi und^ 

diMiplin^«SL Ytnetbo^ M— eonqiMrad hj O^Sbm^ 

CbinmMM, fSbm, 888L m^««^ 98 il My. 

GUoa^eonqiMndlix theOeDo«M,85— DaiduMQfla,l»taooi;i20-lbrUfiad,8SQ 

tribntuy to OtlioinMi empire^ 68, 89 DaTidMn. W., aerHeo o^ on boaid Bn^ 

— «ndar tlia Maona, 85— Juatiniani, aian prfvatoar, 881 #f My. 

88-oofaia, ik aflte— extent of dorai- Daflflrdua, iHiBil» SL 

nSon% 98— ennend to Othoman an- DcgenleUI, Venetian gaMnl at Kal^ 

pin^ 89— aqwet under the Taik% 90 inata» S18 « m|. 

nolt-taken 17 Venetian^ 90, S8S— DjenderdH, horedilaiy Band ^iiien^ SQ^ 

c on a t ion under tlie Othoman mrem- Doria, Andrea^ inradea Qreeei^ 8& 

ment, S88 « acf^ S89, S95— ^lavtnv DiMEonHnof theP(NHS94— «<theflee%^ 

S85,S88,S88-rBl%ioii8diapatei^S89. M. 

ChirahjdeconiteBOoqrtiwaand n w ii iih- Bdncation, fMnDy,canaa of pitwperity in 

eapincj^llS. Ghioa, S8ff-€yiliolle ~ 



CbriitianitTy lufliiwnca 01^ comparBd vHh H in Motea, 
thatof Mehanunedaniam, 158Lr~ 



duuam, 158^ IM— aiaials pcOitkal owtnlfaatkm, 847. 
16a El^inatont^ ITiiMha admin], 814, 81^ 



Ghfutlanii^ i woed eoutenion o^ I"^ 819> 

hibited, 47— pioteeted, 84— their ez- EleathefO-LaeoiM% 188. 

tennination propoeed, 85, 86, 181 note Emo^ honible act of pimflj hj, 107. 

—cmpkyed in Othoman anniei^ 55— Bi^iland, eactiooa on trade o^ 1S9 note, 
par tribute of dkildren, 47, 48. S04-tnide in Cheeoib 187. 



pij tribute of dkiMren, 47, 48. S04-tnide in Cheeoib 187. 

CSuira, tM Oalhoiie and Greek. Xqgenioe Bii]gn«% loandv of modem 

nm eite4, deeeriplion of Rhodei^ Greek UtemtnTC^ 848L 

ali of Chioi^ 90 ao f e h ie ao- Extermination of Greeka pnpoaed^ 85, 

eoantofapoelaeieaofChri8tiaM^148L 86^18lMlii 

Caeqy,GieA.owi m » tk Mi of the^ 15^— FuBegoela, ertiellj of IMb al» 94. 

do not defend Greek independency Finaneial adndnirtntko of Othoman 

174— OrthoBob extend edncation in empire^ th^ S5 il eefr-Spahia become 

iSbm Hotce, S54^ S67. larmem of hanftehTw. 

Coimc^ dmeeWon of the^ in OdM»- Vfadaj, Bymntine HktoiT eotraeted, 86 

manempn%8S. neCr— Mediefal Giveee eotieeted, 9S 

Gbmmcree of Taik% S7, 88, 108^ 110 neii. 

ael»-of Greeks Sfl^ 148, 149 neft^ neel,aMV«fT. 

186^187,841. IknBO^ eoi^ o^ peaaevim fSbm 

CommeRial poBcgr of Yenlee^ the^ 148, Gieek^Ui. 

S4L not«BtineHif7,the^n;fMaaAaANhl> 

" XI, kal eameror of OoD- pelago^ lU. 

,apapiBl»16L Rance^ rektfana of; itith Aa Othoman 




Mi e t e i it inop l e ^ focved ateiy conoeniQS empire^ 197''^0Bdiie4 of eBbaeBadoi^ 
ite eeomiea^ 170-es8mpt hom M- delaHne^lOO— Hcinle^ikSOl— GnB- 
bate^airktianchfldieQ,17SMte. letMieeuS08— fatterfennoeinnUow 



Oorftibeefa y edkyTmk^ 88,876. _ ^qartea ai^ChkM^ S9^ 
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Corinth, city o^Tt-takcnbjMoroaini, Im Hohr Flacm at Jeroealam, S91— 

220, SSI— bj AH Coman^ S65^ S67 aaeriflem OtfiatieB AlbankM «e AM, 

— wanatiathmnannairBdrsSl-Lotd Ftaha, 88^ 886-4b loofan Uandi^ 

B^Too*b8iMeofOomUk,S66iMie. 885— eneDad Ikom Ffeerfai, 886L 

Corwrr^ Oi£erin% queen of Pn««ik Gattihiri, e%non of MjtfleM^ 70 il My, 

cedmltteyeide^OO. 858. ^^ 
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OMUDiAoi^tolpalriniehimdar&tOfto- 

mum, 161 — ^liMlninieiii of At poBqj 

of Molwminod II, lO^l^L 
G«ooA oonqom CkloiLr 

witfi^eJlMNM,87. 
Ctonnan niMoeiMriii of y«niot !■ Greeoi^ 

fl<^215,Sl»,»S^iSflL 
Oomdro di Cordova at OeilMdonii^ Tt 

Gnod VLdOT, oflleo oi; b««dilaj. 10— 
nnly of Tmkkh iHdlia^ 49 iSii*. 

CfarMOi^ timuioi ijilem intvodoeod, t tl 
Mf9 145 «< IM.— teibvio of r - ' 
cbSdrn, 5, 46-«abels of 
ooDqiMtl» 67 H mq^ 188^ 14 
ktioB, 66, 70, MC 105, 116L 1S7; A 
145, 190, 195. Stl,S8«-4niiagntioai 
of AlbuitaiM, 79, H 1» Mit— do- 
nvktioB undor ihm VoielbBi !■ 



■iatlwllbnii^ 



UgoliT, 151^ 17^ 949-p«fwte of 
GhiMMiIty, 160— fkvow A* mm- 
qvMtof tbo OUmmmm Ib GUoo and 



SraaaM^91,99-iaGvFra^94-iB Gk«K 
190 -Mrf«aiiltaB,M;iSl,159-«fc La- 
panto^ 97, 99— pifj Iribvta of ttoir 
chJMwB, 5, 19^ iir witiiwrtwi of thfa 
trilNit^ 194^ 195, 981 lolwrtioa of 
■nliaiiib 151, 159^ 161— aoflMMi d 
QnAM, 67, 100^ 1061 191^ 194, IMLlOt 



popoktioiB 

&«K99-tliay« 
984,949,956. 

Greek Cburdi, maliy o^ with «ha GbUio- 
lio, 150, 991 « MfL— bitemd dispiitea 
between CelTiniskae and LetiB paxtic^ 
179— favoured bj SvUan Uoluimmed 
IL, 161 m MA— not tha pneeerrer of 
Onek nationelity, 160— pMitioa in tfia 
Othoman ampiTC^ 169— refteblMh- 
ment at Oonetantinopla bj tlie Otho- 
mane, 168— aimo^r He inherent Tioe^ 
166,176,255— a feeUabanier a ~ 
Mohammedaniem,178— IT ~ 
allowed bjVenioe to JMnh, S 
daet of Venioe towwd H in M orea, 
954— etatJetica in Mora, tk Mia 

Greek denj, tbe^ agenta of aoltanli 
power, 4^159--of YeDalJ 
ment, 255— tlieir demosalieatioa, 164, 
166, 167— i^ypeal o^ to TmUdi tri- 
buiuila^ 174, 176— eacolar and iwolar, 
156, 15 9 ea co lar, 177, 180, 181-««. 
gular, monaetio cofii ipii oa of tbe^ 156 
m aM., 178, 179— diapotea witk Gblfao- 
lica for Holy Flaoea at JeraaaleaB, 111, 
290-Befl ancient M8&,189- imp iowad 
bj tha a¥ampla of Gatholie claigT in 
Mona, 257— favouabla to Ckar, 8a 
— renegade biahop^ 149 — apoetaaiaB 
amon(^ 182 aeCf^-iiidhieneadimisfidhad 
bj Phanariota, 298. 

Greeks, poaitioB after Othoman ooo- 
qneat, 4, 88^ 67, 188— threatened with 
extermination, 84, 86^ 181 neia-want 
of anthentie hiatorioal laeoida^ 9, 11— 
compared with OthooBaoL 158^ 154— 
deepiae the ignonmea of tha^irtson 
aeoonnt of their own greater fnoniie% 
179-aabjaettoleeanimiera£iaeeBof 
oowioarori^ 40— dimimition in tha as- 
tentofooantrjinhaUtadlnrthan^l45 
— daereaaa in number^l95— apoatMj 



jMl^JwSk «>i! 

from Spain, 196t 191— innovMM 
in their ooidtttioiwS7,lH SMI St 
988^ 895, 940-«im to w«dlk and I 



TuAm, m natlflwl dbtniAtt, 156^ 
178, 188, 226^ 98fl^ 951^ 944 aela- 
comment 28, 144. 149 aoM^ 185^ 197, 
848ef«e9.— Hcaitiedon vnA ~ 
aian flag. 827— it ndnad bj 
122 — privafteen and ptratai' 
Roadan fla& 821 il i 
olaiB,142,174— oentr 
and Qiban popoklioa, 184 — I 
note, 146, 295. 297 ilaML-H 
inakitotionib 174, 285, 2M^ 287, 949— 
Rneaian inflnwMW^ 80^ 808» 82^ 999^ 




rerolvtioi]^ 984 — ^laolan TdanikL \ 
-adncation, 999, 947, 949-m ' 
Greek ]itanitu% 949 il «f, 
Greek ramhitioq, 941^ 951. 

Hadji Khalfii, hiatoriu of tha i 
navy, 199. 

Hammer, Yoi^ on tha B t e iatiu a of tha 
Othomani^ 178L 

Hanoverian troopa In Greaoi^ HI, 114 
•011^916. 

Haralih, th% ML 

Haaaan Ohai^ oaaHan-paahi^ 919— a* 
Tohaam4, 817, 818— v&oit rt ~ 
noa, 820-at Tripolitm, 8»-d 
iatntion in Moiaa, 824^^ ' 
Liman, 927— death, 999. 

H]atoiT.italeiaooik49. 

Hofy Pkoea at J( 



Hydra, 



'945L 




Ibtahim, aahai^ propooeata 
QttOa, 86^ 181 Mdi-o 
199. 

Ii^natioeofthalawiBi 
-of Mohammedan law, «L 94. 
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InlolmnM of OiriitkiM. 85 Mie, 111, Lonfli F^mIui Um hkloriu ol Othonm 

15S.190,19a-^gimndmufti,87Mlf masin,in. 

— €< SnMiDMi L the L^gidator, 169 lUhmood, gnad Tiiier, a Giwk, SI. 

wait, Uaam, 99— the Spuikrdi take Pun^a^ 

loniaa Idaiidi under Fraaoe, 88ff~r»- ISS— pijt hantah in 1614, 126— in 

mibUe under ptt>teeUoB of Boanaaad 167<^ vh, 847, 884-aneini inhaU- 

Toikiiyy 886 — dependendea on eonti- taata, 183— oondition of popoktloo, 

nent eeded hy BuHia to aoltan, 887— 188 H aMw— poem deaerimng, 185 — 

pkoed under proteetlon of Great Bii- nbdoed oj Achmei Knepri^, 186 — 

tain, 888— oondition, 889— praralence ebkniea aeot to ApoUa and Ooraioa, 



of iMiwinitlcMi 840. 187— nomiica aaiatance to Horaaini, 

JaniMriei, eat^diment of th% IS, 41^ Sll— Ycnetiana oocupy forU fai, Sl^ 

44— their numben, 4S, 48— ponidi- S15— Liberaki,ba7o(S30-priTikMB 

ment o^ 54 aeCt— violate o^toiatioii nanted hr VenMiana, S47— Buna 

of Corinth, S67— Talour at Naaplk, SsihiMioe, 804, 807— nbdoed hj Haa- 

S70. mn (Bia^ 8S4— aadita Lambroi^ 888 

JewB expelled from Spain and lettle in — Zanet KouUnuhari and Zanet QH- 

Othoman empin^ 85 flwCc^ 190, 191. condd, bm o^ 8S4. 

Juatioe defeetiTo in Othoman empiric 18, llaiti^ knyati o^ phmder Ardk^ehga 

19, SS ff M|.— YonaUty oi^ 59, 171. 108, 1S( lS4-<&^p«tea with neutral 

Kadiaalm% SI, SI powen,109,110— oanaewarof Cbhdlay 

Kainardji,treatjo^8SS. ISS-fopolM Turin, 85-pteparatkMie 

" %^^ for a aecond aiegeu SOS. 



Kanun-nun4 of Hobunmed II, 11, 19, Mamifactorei of&eeoi^ 117 noCc^ 187. 

Sl,88. MaTioooHatoa, Alexander, S95 neCf- 
KarifliorAoamanla,7fi. NIooIm, S96— Oonitantine, SOL 

Kwpeni8i,nowKallidrom6^ooeopied by Marromiehalii^ llankt chief in Bomian 

Venetian deaerten, SS9. aervieep SOL 

Khalil DJendereDi, pand Tiaier of Mo- MaTroyeni, dragoman of the Potte^ ^>^ 

hammed II, tnitor, SO. 8SS. 

Knidiiti of 8t John of Jeruadem at Made], oldeit BngUdi, 79 neCb 

Bhodei, 77 H mo.— at Ifalta, 108^ 1 1 0. Megara phmdendand repealed by Al- 
Knic^t8of8t8tebaKHllS<l«9. baniaiM.76w 



Kmninmari:, Otho, Venetian gOMnl, MMi«nie,VenetianprorineeinMoree,S41 



Koniaridea or looniana in Xaoedonia, Wqpftm, reMgade Jew, Duke of Naxo% 

147. 9S-kfa«orpninM,A. 

Koraea, influenoe ot ea modem Greek MimolnniJEd expeiii Tin% 81L 



8oeieC7,849. Modon taken 1^ Othomana, 76--by Xo- 



Konm quoted to anthoriae tribute of roain^ S16— by AU Comuigi, S78L 
Chriattan children, 5 ■011^47. Mohammed IL bitrodueea timariot 

met,i81— takeaGuid]a,18S— aobdnea 19, SI, 88— anthoriaea the murder cJ 



Kueprify, Mohammed, 1S9 noli— Adi- teminMoiea,5— hiaKani 
met, 181— takea Gudia, 18S— aobdnea 19, SI, 88— anthoriaea th. ».».^»^ « 
Maine, 186—Mu8tuha, called the Yii^ hkchildmn,88-etr«ngthof hiaanqy, 
tnoua,hkKimmi:Hedld,S5. 89— faTounGfeakchurAandreatorea 

Law, defeettre oonditkni among Mumnl- orthodox p a fai a roh of CoiMtanttnopK 
mai^ S% S4, 87,59, 170-authoriaea lOOitM 

murder of aohan'a brothen and ohOd- Mohamm eoana expelled fkom Spain, 85 
ren,88. mC»— bom aoldin^ 40— return oi^ to 

Lambnia Kataonea, privateer faiBuiriHi Chrirtk ni lj, S87 — thaae pnnidked. 
aerTioe,880,888— tumapirate^SSS. S75. 

LetinB,intolflnnoe o^ 179. Mnhamm a d aniwn comp a red wUh Ghria- 

Lemnoa, defeat of fUMriaai at, 8S0. tiaai^, 154 H MfL 

Lepanto,74,7»-battleo^96;il9. McUaria, S96— Itat of phaaariot Yd- 

Leuoadk cr Santa Mann, 75— takaa by TodeL858L 

-Moioeini, S09. MniMclifan, oomvtioa o^ 156 H aefL 

Iibenki,'beyof Maina,S80-denrtBto 179. 

Yenetiana, S88. Miaiemiieh tak» hj YtneHmi, SS9— 

lidorikJocctmiedbyYeaetiMideBert— , >yTnik%S74. 

Vr SSL Mbaey, denndalioa of Othcmn, tl 

\ liTadeapfaiad«ed,SSL Mbrea, ^ Mohammed IL f ' 

/ ■ J 



1// 



lifift^ 
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S«5 



IIm tuBirioi ijilMii ibIo^ i 

of ASbaaSam popoktioi^ 70 — undw 

^ 838 wrM u m^ M9 ooBunw^ 



« - ■ M. 



tlO-fihrfl admiiiblntioo, 84S— oor- 
rnplio^ S4S— prop«rty, S48 il aa|i— 
JuMot^ 251— «oiMnMrt lij tlia gnad 
tUot AU Ciisniiipy i6S il aw^— dim- 

807 M Mfw— ohanelwof iahiOrfteiil^ 
S4S. 
Mandaiip Fnmia, ■lui e u d m OMidia» 

iSuitellki 



jKovoma 



cMl 



EntodsLllT. 
MentaiMi «f 
11. 



fMiMtelMKnMrilv.j 
r, MS-AloK cm 



907— «iik«l 
SO»-OoR», SlA-eompUiiti of Ckr- 
BMa^lM^-t^ HMmtts fl7 -^ion- 
oun oonuRM ol^ nO-^o^itaw 
AthMMy iSl — dsitraji MolptarM of 
liio PuihoMav tt5— beoomM Dogi^ 
88 8 nJ mriMoof KMrmont^ 888— 
hit dentil, 888. 

Mufti, tho gnnd, 88— fremiti eztenni- 
netaon of Caulstieiiii^ 80— intolcraaoe 
oi;87«oft. 

Mulettoe, loniea ekree deetined to 
iNwed them for the Serei, 7fi. 

Manidpel ijitem in Oreeoe nullified, 
885, 877— Othomeos destitute of, 
848— its illflueno^ 174, 851. 

Mund L, oeDed the founder of the 
jeniBMffieB, 11 Mfe, 18, 89. 

Mured IL eonqnen Joennine and Aoer- 
nenis,4^7fi. 

Muninoe, MenSsi diied; hsQged hj 
HaanBPeahs.885. 

Mustsphe, oeDed Kers Mustsphe, mad 
Tisier, eeoelemtee the decline <n the 
Othomea empire^ 801 — ezaetions, ik 
ff MO.— Ihnn Bngliih, 804— defested 
It Viennk, 806. 

Mustuha Kueprilj, the Virtnou^ hb 

Kiam DJedUt ^ 
Mjtflene ocmquered by Othomsai^ 71 — 
p TO f erb oonceniing the iahebitsnti^ 

Nenplia taken b; Yenetisa^ 81S-bj 

AU Cumuigi, 371. 
NsTirin, Old and New, takMi bj Yene- 

tiana. 815— New, by Ruaaiani^ 801— 
• " ", 814. 



mamDIedidofMi] 

Ori^aa, kgidatftoB c 

OtkH, anmj, 801-Alabds' cnad- 
admixal of Sniria, la Oneoib Ml et 
Mf^-abaadoos NsTaiia«814 — Holoiy 
rt 'Mumak, 810-daiMt rt Lnaoa^ 
880-Feodoi^ fai MaiBB» 807, 80QL 

Orthodoi^ an Qreik Gfannk 

Owomaa, aM Axtujf OonnafM^ l^nr^ 

H«fT. 

Othomaa taKuM, liai oi; 8i7- 

Othomaa empire^ Bohaaa maa of «■- 
traordiBaiy aUUfcy, 81-«iftMl^ f— 
createat extent, 851— IntifealkiBi of; 
14— duration in Bnrope dooibted ona 
by Muaaohnanib 84— moral eauaaa of 
its power, 10ffMf,15S,154-4olera- 
Uon, 7, 189, 158; 179, 198 — order, 
198, 198 M«t— tyruiny, 84, 85, 80, 181 
Mte, 190, 19»-dedlin^ O^ 50L ^, 
110, 190p 859, 868, 864— lanleBoo 
towards CauiatiaM, 189 MCi^ 197, 800^ 
801— TonaUty of adminktraUoa, 39, 
87, 58, 175, 881-tribote of OvioliaB 
diildren oeaaei^ 196— sonmnMBt !»> 
oomea milder to Ghrirtiaa sobjoel^ 
84, 888, 885-nafleadm and daw 
IkToured ia the oflBcfid afcflea^ 18, 140 
— natiye Tuifa oppreaaed, 16^ 17, 84t 
—want of muak^ial imtiftntioMk 848L 
- * - !■ 



^3:1^4:' 



181^ 



l^avy, hiatoiy of Othomaa, 119— by 
Hadji Khalb, ISO-domiaaai in Medi- 



tenanean, 84, 98,118 — ^repain 
at Lepanto, 98— at DsrdanelleL 180— 
number of gaOeja in Oreek blaada, 
118 uo i * e ach Chriatiaa houae at 
Oonatantinople oompelled to fniniah a 
rower, 178 note— anperior to Yenetiaa, 
in linoof. battle ahipa, 888. 
Naxoe annexed to Otbonca empirau 98 
of dukes in Medieral Gnees 



Fknanaiste AU ftMha,888-H)eded to 
the euhaa by Baaaia, 887— dattterad 
byOraatBritafa^888. 

Fttoa, naval atation of Basrisa^ 838. 

Fkahaa, adndnistratlTO mattioa of ^ 
81 o ppr ea ri oB oaaaad by 1' ' 
to frae qnaiian^ 61 

Ptanrorit^ treaty 0^ 376. 

Patradjik or Neopeira dua da r ad, i 

FatTM phmdered by vei " 
battle at, 819. 

Fatriardi of Ooaatantinoi 
ed by Mohammed IL, 161 H 9m^ 
dignity beoomea teaal, 166 ToMaA 
attempto anioide^ 165— Rnihaal, a 
SdaTonian, 167— Nlphoa, aa AlbaA- 
iaa. A.— Jeramiah aaid to hava ia. 
Tented a tale ooBoaming the taUas of 
OonstaatfaKnOeto deee^ ths-Tok^ 
168 — ref eta Judicial oueatioa to I 
176— infiuenoe in lloraa an 
YeaotianB, 854, 35C 

Fktriaix^ of Bdlgark, UC 
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FMriuvhal mO, d0?lM to pnrwi fridQ- 

lent uo dm 177. 
FbuMrioti, tfi^ H8> 999 daef.— ij 

in Yalkelik and HoUaTii, ^"^ 

oiyolTodfl^,8ff9. 
Finer, 7% 75 H $eq^ IW H teq^ UO, 

116 tmlt, 117— liORid Mte oTyenZ 

tiuM^ 107— of Bnniaii privskecr, 881 

FlagiMiBy«iMtinaniiT,S09,21& ' 
PopM, tfaiL •zdto th« Cbiwtiuii to «t- 

tuk Otfaomui empin^ 85 — rdtz tho 

monl oUSgatioM of C9uristiuiitj, 155 

noit. 
Pbpoktioo, deonoM of, in Othomaa oin- 

vii% 51, 70, 116, 144, 100-of Grate^ 

108«Mf*— oflIotM,S88L 
PoUmkin, pbois oi^ for Orteeih 828L 
Fkooioiis mntali, 81 mcit. 
Fnnrim taken lij M oroaini. SOO— from 

IV«ndi I7 AU FMba, SS8L 
MvilMna and monopc^ioa of Ycnotiana 

in tho Mona, 242,248. 
Pnrth, traatj 0^ 281. 
Pinno eommanda Rnaao^paiian Imjoo, 

800-defeatad at Tripol&M. 818. 
Purrfljanoa abnaain Rngknd Kko that 

of fraa qoaiien in Taney, 84 aof«L 
Qoafl^ Fbrto^ in Maina, Lambio*b 

aqiiaAon daa tw yod at, 880l 
Qnaitoring abuaa of Tnikiaii offidala, 84 

— VwiaHan troopa in Moraa»248-in 

Gfaakkii]«doa^244. 
Bagnaa, 27 note— treatmeBt hj Kan 

BoMgadaa, aca Apoata^. 

Bevanuaa of Othoman empira in time of 
Sulainian L, 80nrof Qvpna nnder 
Yanotiana, 05-of Mona, SM. 

Blli9^ Oraek poet and patiiot, 88S. 

Bhodaa, Kni^ti oi^ 8^ 77 aapeet o^ 
78-HpopulatioB, 80 aolH eonqnaat by 
Sulaunan L, 82— exempt from tribute 
ofdii]dnn,48iiofc^8i 

Bkhea of IndiTidaBl padiM^ 58— nom- 
berofaIaTea,54. 

Itfltnanii^ Venetian admiwiatnlifa diri- 
BionofHoiea,241 

Boaaia, 7 note. ll-^tbnalenB Othoown 
empire, 258 — paraDel between ita 
lelationa with Tuik^ in 1710 and 
1858. 280, 281-^wan with Olhoman 
empfae^' 281, 807. 828— inihienoe on 
Oreak^SOl «iM,848— aendatroopato 
Maine, 807-abandon8 Onaki^ 821, 
829— invitee CSiriatian Albankna to 
take im anna, 828— priratean^ 880 — 
ead» P)Mga toaqltan,8 87.^ 

Byoant, extncta from, oonoanung j a nJa 
aariei^44 •«<•— oonceniinfftiniailoti^52 



Saganoa, tot paaha of the Mbieay 2. 

8ah monopo^ of Ycnlea^ 289. 

San^jak ben 50— number in Greeoe, 
5 mott, 118 note. 

Sehnlembeig defenda Oorfo, 276L 

SdaTonian patriardi of Conatantinople, 
187. 

Selefkl^ paaha of^ ezeeutedet Corinth, 
288. 

Selim I. exterminatea the beretioa, and 
p r opoaea to exterminate the C!hria- 
tiaoa in hie dominiooi^ 86. 

Selim XL oonqneia Cypni% 9 4 riy a a the 
title of Duke of Kaxoe and King of 
pypma to Don Joan lfique% 92. 

BeQoak Toikii^ their inatitationa adopted 
in the Othoman empire^ 14, 15, 41, 50 
— oppoeitlon to eentral adminiatntion 
at Oonetantinopk^ 18— SeUooka in 
Buropa^ 147. 

Simony in Greek Chnrdi, 188, 178L 

SlaTea, tribntenshildren, IS, 18, 46, 49, 
194— nmneroua in private hooaeholda, 
54, 108— Cairiatian, 71, 77— Ionian, 
oompeQedtomanyncgroea, 75— CSiioa 
a refuge for fogitiTe^ 89— Mohamme* 
dan, in Spain, Igle oto p te d ial alaveiy 
eeaaea in Othoman empire^ 28L 

Spain expela Hohammedana and Jewa, 
128, 152, 190. 

Sphakiota pej hantih, 821. 

Spiritod; Ruaaian admira], at Tthmmi, 
818. 

Snleiman L oontipta Othoman admini- 
atration, 5^ 59. 

Soleimen IL granta toum to Chloe^ 288. 

Snliota, Christian AII)anian% exeited to 
attadi Turin by T 



Taxaa in Othoman empire^ hantah, 28 
— euatom^ 27— land^ax, 29— erib of 
^yatem, 80— exemptioni^ 846. 

Tdieami, deatraetion of Othoman fleet 
at, 818. 

Tlieamlonioa, Gfanreh of Ho^ ApoaHaa 
at, now a moaque^ 187 noti: 

Tfanariot^yatem in Oraeoeb 2; 5; 15^ 60 
H ee|L— their poverty, 52 naCe. 

Tinoe tribvtaiy to aaManb 81 tiken by 
Othoman^ 284— ooodition and char 
neter of inhabHanta under Turica, 287. 

Toooo, Leonardo^ deipot of Arte, 76< 

TMlin or toura, ihm auhanla eMar, 21 

Ti£«tion of MohammedaiM^ 189, 188^ 
181. 188, 189 el^-of YenaHana, 287. 

Tdtt, Baron de^ lortifiee DardanaDei^ 829 
— vahie of hie teetimoay, Ik mm, 

Tnatiea, Ckriorit^ 888— riaeai»ill% 
278-Belgnde^ 7 m^ 11» 800-Plrv^ 
281— AiSbnopK 282-KafaMidii, 829 
" of 1779 and vS^m, 



7* 



Yj^ 



MiaafaitfMbiMMM 



■itrtriii 



mtm^bmtimmtliii 



■iiiHii 



IKDSX* 



M7 



844-SbtoTm 884— T«id,A, 84^844 

— Cimpo Formks 880— ooimitioii of 

ISOOLlnr which Roiria eadKlFunto 

TiiiW.887— T!Ut,888. 
lUbut^^Kfldran, 5, IS, 18, 4S-mod« of 

ooDMtioii, 48— Oomtentiiiopla and 

BhodM focHapt, 8S, 178 Mte— axtino- 

ti«id^l94,19fi. 
THpolHm, Bnnkoi and GiMb fUlMtod 

■t, 818— AlUniMH dflfentad bj fbmmn 

GhMittl,888. 
Tanii taken hj OthosDani aftflrrapiiriqg 

tfadr loMB at the huttla of |jepaitt<v 



Oandia, 1644.18081 117 H Mlb-Hif tih« 
Moraa, 1884^ 208 «< aifk-^ 171^ M4 
— aela of pinqr* 107— pam tribote far 
Zantac 75, 87— for rkatM, 84-iar 
C3rpnii^88-atiMooaofl87|,aftarfa«l«le 
of LofioBto^ 07— oniBltarin Oalob 100 
— rdaftloaa with tho OUioaaa oniiAPi^ 
100,aOff ■ -anianwiwithA»tria,Ptohad, 
and the Pbpi^ SO^-fonaa, 808— Oor- 
man mnmonariw, fflO— A^**********, 818 
— admfaiiatntaaa hi Hotoa, 188 it m|. 
— oommavdal polknr, 141— prateola 
QfOflk Chnch, 158 — and GbiialiHi 



TariB httTO UiUo hm of adTi 
hkdi ofioain tha Othoman 
tion, 17, 40 mou, 140-haT« fawar ad- 
Taatasea than Graaka, 18, 841. 

Toaeaay, Oiand-duko oi, foonda ordar of 
8i Stafano^ 111— roeoaaa in na^al war- 
Un in Lafvaat, 115. 

VaiOant, tha ntunianiatistk taken bj oo^ 
aaixa, 181 nolfc 

YaOachia oppreaaed bj Phanariota, 207, 
801— liat of Phanariot ToiTodeB, 858. 

YeiMiHtj in Othoman adminiatrationy 28; 
28, 58 et MO.— oompared with admin' 
iatcation of F^mJ Statea, 80— in Otho- 
man empire, 170, 178— of Venetian 
judrn in Mona, 251. 

Venetian deaertera form independent 
banda in northern Oreeoe^ 220. 

Venice, war of 1468, 74— of 1400, 78— 
of 1587, 88— of Pyprui^ 1570^ 02— of 



178— eopaamatif epfiwiiiilea ofMOf amp 
iStarafa|,in. 



Vernon, Mr, taken bjpintaa^ in mtit, 
VoiTodea or prineaa of VaDadda and 
MoldaTk, 107-liat of FhaiMfioC. 858L 



MddaTKJ 
Voltaira on 

Greece, 804— aenrile defiunatioa of 

Greece and Grack% 811. 
Wheat exported from Othoman enphw 

to Venioe, 8L 
Witnaaaea, Mohammedan fdaa^ 171. 
Vomka, Toika in Macedonia, 147. 
ySanmnia, Venetian adminiatntiTO dM- 

aion of Moiea, 141. 
Zanet Kontonphari, bej of Maine, 814. 

Zantac 75, 07. 

ZamaU taken hw Mcroam^ 118— anr- 

renden to Tan% 174. 
Ziameli^O^Ol. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 

EDINBUBQH AND LONOOH. 



TMB rOVMTM rOttMB Of 

THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 

Br sir Af^hlMI 
Ualfem «tt tte Ubiwy BiBiM tf Ite Aalkoi^ •• HMmj tr Bmoi*,- frfH lib 



TtaOMlMlitrtUiTd 



Tea XoBBABT Cusn or 1885— Tbi CAxacfua XvAacKPinov fioL- 
Fall of tbm WiLLnmNMr AufmRBAnov n 18S0— An : 
Bnii— Tea Poum Rktolvhov axd Wai» raoM us < 
Off NoTSMBift 1880 nuL tit oooroumos ni SBrtni] 

TolHMT.Iililtenwb 



THE HISTORY OP BUROPl^ 

rsoa TBS coMMsacsasar or tm rasaca aaTO Mimi a la 1781 f nu batiui or 



ay sir Af^hlMM 
Iftnty Mittqa Wht EktMkX F i l l w Tal— Pw^ Odafb ^Mk fCliia^ igU^ Mfc> 



ATLAS TO ALISON'S HISTORY OP EDROPIt 



l€t Maps aai Pteaa «# Ooaalrfn, BittlM. ■!««, aai Bn-L ^_ ^ 

Oouto, la Mcoaipaay tbt lAraiv BdWoa, aa« alhv »ilt&at tf Iha HMvy In 
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PABIS AFTEB WATEBLOO. 



YIBIT TO FLANDERS AND THB FDELDl 




AB^l 



THE LIFE OF MABLBOBOUOH. 



r IktfeMi' Ub«riliAan^h.**-Jta 

-rrn -'i — ii a jTIiii mniirn-i -i 



COBBAN AND HIS CONTEifFOBABIE& 
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A HI8T0BY OF MISBIONa 



■ MlktH^Hlir 
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jiBrnt-T^fi I urn '•ir-''^ ^- - "" ■ - -^ - --'-•'^-'^■^•'-'**^»-^ 



THB 8T0BT OF THB 

OAMPAION OF dEBASTOPOL 

WBITTIV IB THB OAMP. 



THE POSITION ON THE ALMA. 

A OOLOUBED PAKOBAMIO TIBW. DONE OB THB FDOJX 



PHnTtel 



« AloM wttb ttb jM wB ftt MM duldbM «r f 
ap tloM I got aqr «oloiir-box, 4ke, vnich wwn o 
CM. /liMiky* MMr, Cmv *^W« &6«Cm< SM i 
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HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE AND 
6BRRK EMPIRES, 716-lUl 

•• It b Um BOH CO aplate Md •bborala btaloqr af tk* BjaudM a^ Omk IbMn* iki* 
kM appMiW la aa Ba^Ui fnrn * f fiiT 

•• ▲! a Una wiMa M Mach aitaatloa li bdi« «Molad ta th« Botea htaloqr if <te QraA 
IBM, aad to tte cooatitaUoa aad hMoty af llM Ontk GbMreh, aad whaa •««• aari n t n li w 
ara eataUaff tha aattaiianft. aad iMhtlng oa tha aaMwIfy of ■ta^jJag tm aodaraQMA 
laagMga aad lUantaia, Mr Piali^ Mlid aad OMaM aaritt afll ba aviMMai |y all ate nai 



ta ba tnlftniiatl ** iffcrnaaw 
^ ••Mr Pialajr^ work toin ra t aanaaialM aa a eanfU aad miwImIIw farib 



Bcvrldad for b J tha aathac Hal tba JiiillilaM aad Hm Kbelai<r vfll adiaka ika aawa 
abrtlaaaM that lapama Dock aawto M tbb Mau^y aad »oat if ad W a M a lii alp ri Mi p«- 
ianaaaoi^ which amalooBhraa—aU dlathirt t B aoa ha ■i rtw^ aaM^ * f iaw 

L ORBBCC UUDBR TBI ROMAICS, &a IM TO AJI. 717. OclKV«k Mh. 
U. MBDLSYAL ORBSOI^ UOi-ltfL Octeta^ ^^ 



MISS STBXCKLAND'S LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS or SCOTLAND. 
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TohoBM L ta T. an paMUhad, irin Iflfe. 6i. aa*. 

■ la aa part of tbo vohuahMMt aad charMi^ aritiv ar Mtaa tekhlaad 4aM *a SMva 
fBrdhlj iMOMawad haratV ta tlia nadar oThMdcy thaa hi tha hitMnttaf vaham hatea aa. 
*" ' ' HathaaanakaraeetittBdraBMiftablafcrthadaadaarvldteaMaMtiMM 



perpatvalad la H. aad HoaMCbig a Bidata af Bfi aad macall^ alraagly aoatiaalhia «ll 
laadUofaMdara ehrfltetloa.ahaWa hadaaahlaicM vfehte whkh taaMrdwhari _ 
anUoaiy talaata fv nMBNh. aad hM pradaead aa htahaiad aanatha. aaMrpaaad^hi paM 
of faitarait aad latriade aiarit. fey aay af thoM ahUh kaaa aaowd ior bar tha high laaniy 



. -.,>-v ..^ ^ ^ .^ ^.^.^^. ^^. ^^. i> ^-.^^^^ ,, 



THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMAN8. 



OHOfltlt h Om TolinM Lv|i Ortftvtk trim PMftnll fivsftd ly 

AMCIfOT milM la 8ts TotaMt ffMMf OM^vtk M 
AboUmt Bdllion, wllh Uk, hj h« 8M«, atfw TtlM« 

■ or M modvB wittw en tt to aflbmd, wtthlM 



kMite tk* kMl pratebm^ thftl tk* anie of htr km wO ■■• 



i wkat II M« k, en «• 



iy went MMn, F eoiiM p Oilw,fiki Ik 9L 

THE COUBSE OF TIME. 

▲ POIM IH TBH B00K8. 



*Ofiii»i«ikallwPi< limits ft* <l»6Mithoq|fctei«itwpbloio«iMtieM meno- 

iirHoB rf ■ nrini iTT-i n lfiT iml nlilliiiii if Iriif. —t At mliHiM iiiiillrty ttma 



LATS OF THE SCOTTISH CAYALIEBSL 
AHD OTHER FOEIOL 



MmiilH 



Blk A BflUsBt Vodmp Odsiv^ Ik 6^ 



•• PMtanr Ajflna^ • LiV*«r tk* BaoNMh Oft«al«^-« ««lMa if vmvkMi Am* Ami 
aatdMdkMy^ftpMl. T^<libttnwaw,ll—iyiMw— IwifclBwliiBiil — 1»- 



■■rilOcln«bff«ini& 

FIRMILIAN; on. THE STUDENT OF 
; BADiJOI 

A aFdaM99tO TMdiM9T. 



rir»MiiiB«liwtal 



MmIIm > 



S7«rS;l.ft«.lM»li«li&ln£-^.M»V«»lk. 
^Biilwi Miillwv* — r mill! •• mwigl Miamtajftv 

• Ikt &^ f«M if m* i«ib"*-iMlftrM 



:toto 
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I. .11*1 mftmiwmmmtmitlimi^Vtmmimmmiipm 



■^ , — ^- .^1 ^n I JVMntmT -J- ■■^^*^--^-**a^ 



W0BE8 OF PB0FES80B WILSON. 



TalaM«I.*a<II.i( 

THE N0CTE8 AMBR08IAN^ 



WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.OL. 

A OhHt BflHlM li • Tilk. ffriat tta. t 



T9U I.Dumv«vALATBpBnKU»,ibM. 
ToiA n.* m. Tarn Tmam^m a-Ymmm^ t^tta^ta^ 
Yoi.rr. H«fir Am Turn, tei, 4i.6i. 

Tm. T. lllMBt4JUnS^ ib 



THE 

WORKS OP DR THOMAS M'ORIR 

Bdlfttd h^ Ms Sm. 
Tattiiiilil JlmVomYtia^CnmmOdtKm, YfLLkMfvpiAa* 

THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOXp 



Tok IL Lira am Ahmibw llBi.TitA& 

Y«u in. BmoBTovma Rsffwuiustaa nr Btadi Am m lcM«i 

Vol. IT. 



INDEX TO THE FIRST FIFTY VOLUMES 
OF BLAOIWOOD'8 HlffAZIIL 



laO— YilMiOiiw 



WMi 



ESSAYS; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
MI8CELIAKE0US. 



BF flir Ar«klbdd hUmt, Bart, 
Thm TohmiM Biy CMw, #ii 
•■ TlMV ilnm klm M OM «r Om mil lnrM4. aUt. •»< McenplUMd vriten or tl»^ 
•slUMI Ui InMbel te •! Iti biMdtli Mi4 b(a«lr.--^9iMte OMkml^r JW^^ 

flooh^Odsfi^ka. 

LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE 
OF THR PAST HAIF-CBHTUBL 



>i ili tuH tmi mmnm >i Mi iiWiilw "-Jft^ 



POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIB (A). 

IVVn FoBrmAiT, av» Msaoia at TBOM AB ADUk 
Two T^h— >iobM> OdawwHfc 
•• 11mm «• TolMii to bt vImH M tt» livoM** *di;ki tt» tedtar M* I 



POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS AIRD. 

A»^MMa«,iiM|lHitobtTi>M^lmBOclw» 
bite] 



THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 
^ m 



••IIM iMiilHliii M« mt i rt ii witti iM Mil Mil sM^ib Vm InMhy — laWlM 
•tinidtof ft tMk w pMl bM IfttHcftto taw ktn ■iiiml m «taiv« «M ft wtmm 
mm4mfkmmmmB •MtmarHmnt mtd ttoWMi k nl to mmhIm eTMlMi Iki »m 

ff«aftotoHi4toMfetoL^-&raliVr 
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kkiMtei«feMite 



LADY LEE'S WIDOWHOOD. 

By u««t-c*i. a. 1 



1%* TA. fM Oem, fi«. wHh u DiHtatkiH It a* J 



ZAIDEE: A ROMANCE, 

la TkTH ToluBH^ TtM. OetKi«, fvtot #l« lU tL 



KATIE STEWART : A TRUE STORY. 



THE QUIET HEART. 



Iky Ihs Ant^AT «f ^MaAt* 



iitajwfatdi.wlcbnfl^ 



THE MOTHER'S LEGACIE TO HER 
DNfiOBKB CHILOK 



I nr VHA TcftT Rrr, mtKCtfAti 1 
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THE DIAKT OP A LATB PHYSICIAN. 

Mf flMMMl irarrca 9.CJ^ VJR.a. 



• W« haow if M book to Om Siihk kagiMft M cdeobM to rini Ikt ■MwOm t^ 
■fc—Uwpwt— Ito t pM t ypathlwrfttohtMl, Tba naa «bo Mm ao» vni tola 
tola IM jtl to l«n » iMM to tte vjitMlM of IMMB aatara.**— O^^kri «iMl ClBrtrld^ 



A Itov BdMoa, S T€ii^ |dM In 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR 
^ ■muimI ^r«M% 9.ox« v.m.a. 



• • Tm TtoMHuJ ft.T«r* k Mrinps telfatd to 1 
I ^pdiL'WMrtadi JmtmI 



• Itoa Qaboto ' holto to flpdiL^niairtadi JmtmL 



A Rtw BflMn, irist In M. 

NOW AND THEN. 
^ flawMi ^r«*«^ ai.OAv v.m.a. 

ATtodlttlta,totoBnllMlynM,irtk»*«K|««rOedtollM.' Ainuidvaanlli 
to to fevBd llMB flat iMck d««lto apoa Ik* iMdv^ mtoi vhMi tk* bosk kdani— 
N9«4, too, M II hb to to i n iM m ■■ m oi wiWin — < iloi mBt ■■ any iko »i)tok U a gw 



ABtorHH«.|riMtok 

THE LILY AND THE BER 

•• II k » gmt ft«M toMtoi tor » 
?arMkM»wMto.«f ' '^ 



10 toMtoi tor>MMOBltoo toUlool MHekrtiJto tf too iwiiw of 
pntoni OMvkl. or o toiMy pootlcol loMMOMl, OBi «r totaM 
MiiookoowikytborooMoMikotoffontolftOB— oa<of toi^iwp 
tob— •toitoi—liloiHwutoinilMHlrri'^ Itollh rofArw 



MISCELLANIES: CBITICAI^ DIAOINATIV^ 
iHD JUBIDIOiL 

« Om if too Mil Motolto koiko «o kow Ml triik fto» k 
■tontoftowtoooiViriMtoiMoMyirmotoniMtoonr ~ 
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.<i,ii*.n..>fci im I II *fiiiiM-iiii ■JniiWiiidtiit-iiiitj^rfaMMiiMiyaiafciMMiartiriafct^fc 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POFULAB WOBKS. 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SOOTTISH UFB. 



TH£ TRIALS OP M ARGABST LTNDSAT. 
BfUkm AitfMr rf" Ii%fcti Ml KhmUm rf ildUm U 

THBFORBSTKB& 

TOM CRIKGLBV LOa 

CiB|liliinOtTilMM.f<oohM»iii»lkt4. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
THE LIFE OF MAN8IB WAUCH* 



THE SUBALTERN. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHSa 

B/tk»AMlHr«f-TbaSlnteit«f8yuMMk*- FMbajtml^i 

NIGHTS AT MESS» SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKUI, 



THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CTBIL THORNTON. 
YALERIUa A ROMAN 8T0RT. 



REGINALD DALTON. 

BIyftoAitfMvifTaliriM.'* Fwbay tm 1^ ••■ 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF ADAM BLAll^ AND 
HISTORY OF MATTHEW WAUX 
BIytlMAiriNrif'TaliriM.'* Vdbtn9f%»k9L 



ANNALS OF THE PARISH, AND AYRSHIRE LBQATEE8L 
OyJowrOAW. ffMnif tm Ik 61. 

SIR ANDREW WYLUL 

THE PROVOST, AND OTHER TALSa 

THE ENTAIL. 

BgiommOAMA IMmftMblkaL 

LIFE IN THE FAR WB8TL 

aif O.F.B«noB. AMtwBiltki 
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10 W«ki VdHdNC tr 
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Ottam, «Mh lb» n4 atlv DiitailMt, «Nrth WMlM, Mk 

RUSSIAN SHOBES OF THE BLACK SEA IN 
THB AUTUMN OF 18tl. 

WITS A YOTAoa 0OW TSB voMA A«» A teomnBoowi ma OMn&v orna 



Aothor of a •« Jomwy to Ncpt^" *c 



•• Tte liteil m4 b«l Meont «f fht adnl tlate «r 1 
4o«r,Hi4««rBd|y«f tlMaaUMr. II b Ite piodMlloa if a fnttana. li r ' ~ "' 



Ib Oelsf*, ] 

MINNESOTA AND THE FAB WEST. 



Aalksr «r - Tte RMin BMfw «f Ite Btek ■n." *c 

OKramALLT TUmMMMMD IW BLACKWOODii MACASOnL 



0t8oad BflHoi^ VodiMp OflBv% yrtM dn 

LIFE IN THE PAR WEST. 



• Om if tkt Mil teli« ni 

MiBUlhwIdoa 



Tii» Y4hMi Odavv, vWllfaf^, te^ |rin A nh. 

NAERATIVE OF A JOUBNET THEOUQH 
1 8TBIA AID P1LE8TIIS. 



t Mfi MMriMton HMh to uM HMWlMlpi 01 IM fl 

Uwrm]t»itlk»kar9tmm^MAh»hmtmti,wm iiiiltto>ooMo^MOtkoog tf 
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THB 8T0BT OF THB 

dAMPAIGN OF dEBASTOPOL 

WBITTBV IB THB OAMP. 




THE POSITION ON THE ALMA. 

A OOLOUBED PAKOBAMIC YDEW, DOKB OB THB FDOJX 



PHnTtel 



« AloM irtth ttb jM wB ftt MM duldbM «r tk* i 
mp liM* I got aqr tatoar-bot, *«., witkk wwn oa r 
CM. /liMiky* MMr, Cmv *^W« &6«Cm< SM r 



kMi4 AkBT'-MMtrMt fnm UmM^ 



fSt 



T«»Tltinill.|llli<l.T».M. 

HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE AND 
GSKBK EMPIRES, 718-lUl 

•« II b flw Boii CO apM* ud abborala btalonr af Ikt BjBudM a^ Qnak Ib^m &i* 
hM ffpmimA la aa Ba^rii fprm * Iraiir, 

•• ▲! a Una wiMB •» aMMh aitaatkM li b«ii« «Molad la ika Botea kktaty «f fha Orak 
laea, aad la tha aaaaUtaUoa and hMoty af ilM Qiaik GbMreh, aad wtai avaa aari n t n li w 
ara eataUoff llwanUiaiiaMH.aBd lariiting aa Iha ■■rairffy af ata^jiat <>• ■a J a w OnA 
laogMga aad Ulanaaia, Mr Piali^ aalid aai avaM waritt vfll ba aakoani |y all ate nai 
la ba info r mal * * idtkn utrnm 

«MrPialajr% aark toir rai aarai ptaha as a aanfU aai aoiMrlw^lnai aw i aaMBM 

' Mfdari ■Igto <aAa llial Ihtk taia far MufaiClag' dalafc themkk fca^a fcaaa 

br bj llw authac Hal tha JiiillihiM aa4 IIm Kbalai<r vfll i 

I IhatimpamaDeclaaMarity lalhbMaa|jaa4 BMil cnMal 



L ORBBCC UITDBR TBI ROXAXS. &a IM TO AJI. 717. Odava* Mk. 
IL MBDLSYAL OaBSOl^ UOi-ltfL Odavab Uk 



MISS STBXCKLAND'S LIVES OF THE 
QUEBNS or SCOTLAND. 

IMWWJJIHKD WIIB • rOBTBABS ASD BmOBIOAL TIQVBTm, 



■ LloT.aia 

la aa part afthavotaBlaaaa aai 

MO 



lapariod 

patpattatod la b, aad 
• of 



ba^atoatoaataal rtunal^ariH^aaf MbafHihthni daaa Aa awaa 
hmtV la Ilia nadar of hbMij thaa la Ika lalMCiaf vaham katea aa. 
la llM aaaata af fleeliaad laBMiftaUa far tha daaia af vUfaaea Ami maa 



af iatarart 



ad la b, aad piaMClnf a pielata af Bfc aad aaiall^ alraagly aoatnallaf a>bfc iba 
aMdara ahr&tloa7*aW hadaaaUaicM wUiia arhbhlaaambaWr ana- 
lalcBia fariaMaicb. aad baa pradaead aa kbiiaiad aanalHa, aaMrpaaad, la paM 
d aad latoiada aiarb. by aay af IboM abUb bava aaowd ior b« Iha M|b laaniy 



^^. ^ ^. .,^.. ,.-.^>.. -r J. >^Ali>..<.^ >>■■-■,. • *i>--.n .• ,-*.fti. 






II ITtfki VtOiBtAtA Ip 



D£DICAT£D BY PERMISSION TO HCR MAJESTY* 



THE BOOK OF THE OABDEK. 



Lt.\M Cnnlnr «f llw Itot^ Ovduc of fit* M-jctftj ibi Ehif «f tb« Bc^iVu^ 
ud lalM; of IbOM ef nil G»4 lb* Dt^ «r Bmlncb^ M DkOdSh PltUA 

T.— ARCmTECTUnAI. AJID OB^A ItZStTAl.. ff. TTt, t 

rvwT i*V wartKjof tin* cMiKUrof kdoQocvBC^ Ml bpoUkaUoo. Tbt KlnillAe kHnMi* 
ftud (7«k| «ipcrkiH« of Urt •ditw la >ll iteiwUlMtvlHTtlcBllim, iwloalj h nfutficd. 

wikb yttinft aU thki U kfi4«ii ot tto nrton «b^|ku tn>t«d ef don to tb* fnm^i ti^m i 
ttblto t^« iiuns«rtB ittidi tlM work b IStfttn tod iMrit* cor MctM^ ftplBr«YBL''--t%« lXv4iC 
*' llr Jd'InUHh^ ipicEKbd asA vakiiUi 'Book af th* Gu^«« ' ti mi knfili nvniBlMo 1^ 
Uw [uiu of th» fHQod ^Glinbt, Ik b lB«iil&l« ^ » sotif* io do JkUlic* to tkk wsk, 
T^iTv li ait mhtT witiila. fm kDa«rMli«M u) t*cvD|«n v^ih li Id coiDpnhvndTtAHi kiJ 
bhU]^; udU«iUb«uLDd{ipniftbliipaHi^iBkvtlMBadV*tdidtD4r.vfa«tb«t4Vtti«^ 



THE BOOK OF THE FABM. 









■ T1» bcrt prtctkaJ Utok I bav* ««v nt wiib,-- 
~ ' Jtsnl mdrtlo ilvl tW; ~ 

IbLak Itlit Mf etc|)b(n dvvDk ^pOa on* a*n 

■mntftd tkf an iDdQimt or wperoUcH» i^Kfao- If Ib^ do^ But tit Bb^vbaAi tAib^T 
VspM t|j|i tfnVp tor t* kx ti t i t ia *»mj ft^ Uv/ao^f fiirvtr vkouJd Ia^ and, 0*4 If v«^ 
vptolM llnta imTftl tiHrb^ * . . . Wo ban Ibonqfl^ ^uAdsW lbai« *«i4^ i 
hot to iln a bill aoUoa (tf tbcto imztoA a>4 ^vibttbto nalaBto vodM ottiapj a toiitr 1^*4 
IhAfl va eaAcobTVDWBtlt A ar rf a la tbvto dbtaadant «■ UmbiJuib,!* (viuaI tv* 
HrDd tliRD ta ib« ortAd itBi^*( rfWT j«ii^ ■■« arta* vW^ t* bceoBt ■ fsod j 
tonnw.*'— Tt"* 
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WOBKS OF PBOFESSOB WILSON. 



TalMMl.M<I 

THE N0CTE8 AMBROSIAN^ 



MVfiMHhii»|riaiak«aclk Tito 



Ib4« 



WOBKS OF SAMUEL WARBEN. D.aL. 

A Otoiv MMtaa li • Tilk. friat tta. toMt te didl» Hib^» 

Yok I.Dumv«vALATiiPBnKU»,ibM. 
ToiA n.* IIL Ts»TaoauM0A-TBAm,S^ali«lik 
Toi.IT. B«fir A«B Turn, tei, 4i. 61. 
Tm» T. Mwrw I awtxv ib 



THE 

WOBKS OF DB THOMAS M'CBIK 



A V0W m4 1 

Bdlfttd hw Ms Sm. 
T»to«oavltMlaVtorT€ii.,Ck«waOdam Ttt Lh— wpn^lMm.— 

THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOXp 

PHnakMoaitediik 



rFiiwMKig h 

Tok IL Liva or A»o«sw llBi.TUJiB. 

Tob in. BmoftT or ma TLmwommArmm m Btadi a«b m Jsujt. 

Toi. IT. BBaaoMi a«o Mimciii !■■»«■ Womb^ 



INDEX TO THE FIBST FIFTT VOLUMES 
OF BLAOIWOOD'S HlfflZIIL 

laO— TiltOiiw 
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THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 
PHENOMEIA. 

^ AlMb Xattk #dhB«to^ V.m.S4ii, V.m.«4k, Am. 



•• Thm bao nap IB ttb nobto AttHopw «Uck«ta%kl Bolbt iMBpM >• write lui^f. 
AtaMil cfVT OM Mijuifi » volume af id lml oa, n4 wujguH U by piwintlat, ki a fcv 
hoaim.MeiiimtolnitlHwlilclillw«ildht th>kboi»ol> il ii to nfom te «w«i,a94 
fcylfprtotlt ft—, rt thoMi tl— , «po« •h» ■— o t y, with ■»> 4iitlaelBtn that IMr 
•aUkMMMtUMyailOTwwdstobto&Md. Tlit«P(|*teI AUm' b»wan«tet Mily 
vocfc, netoolBf II oa|y by ItspaMrt bat Bpealli pMcrbMaapad wi uBO««t«f kwv- 
Mf» thftl wdd Mu«4y b« MqoM wttboak th« i«^«Bf if M any binks M vwM B^ 



THE PHYSICAL ATLAa 

McsB FBMi *■« iMMUAi. mu» PMi nu VM •» coUpSoa^ ira»raiwb 



b Iiv«W QwH*. baaaMMi^y bond. hdr-BonoeOk iriM £9, Ub. M. 

•• Kmartoa wICh Nnarinblo CBio. and ta M ooflonto. oai, fcr aa oaomilniri pMMMi. M 
Toloiibto M tlw MioBdM iMft work Oar tbo n»i oMbor) wbUb kM Mv » BmiM TCpM*- 
tlBO.''— JWwrtt taiJfW 



nbd^bPlMikii, 

AN ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 

A MMilili 8«l«or lairHloiM or tbo B«iv«4y Badha. 4m«s ««b fto ymi CM^ 
froa OrtgfMl aai AadNBtlo DooMMlB. 

^ AlMb Xattk ^okiMbOB, VJLa.a., V.m.«.«^ V.«4k 

Oocfiafkar to CMIwT to H» MiMy fcr iMllMii - 

A«lk««f«TiiiPbyriayAlhM^-*c 

iBfTSO wr J. B. HIVD, F.B.A.& 



•«7«rcw««f 4m«lM.falMMeraHttor.oaib«a^«rt 

* rAlUtoTAilramoytoooaVMWvrtibtkbvohnM Tbowa—of HtoiondliboilM 
br a watk of nro omBtMO ; bot OMT mIMmIIm oa oMMotkM 



wUck bflgro WHO vpoctod to ban fto itoRT KbMOi a bw/Mio Ofo^Mvpaa 

Tbaaoittotloaaaio ■Igbtow to a—bw,-4BBar, wlBr, olAr j aadaiowo 

B» totkoagro a MriM ofloMH to fto Boii caaOvaikw of koBMa ■todtaa. itoipli N 
10 aad BBmobrho to nmM, Tbaytkal Mr Htol^ • AiIm' talkoWilSl^ir ito 



A NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 



Tbo PMoi bavobonoivmvod to fto kliM» i^«f «t.aiid bMidtoIko I 



Ibttoot^y tbo wmn toipoHaat Fl^yibal fcalii Tkoirav%rttoaTto*a.««blkodto. 

of tbo failoaipwtofceaoaoboaMg, tokatoof laawayoaikoOBBltowl.iai Iko 

Ka | iiy , wHk ak thoL tooiof Mjgal io Tilipub bw^kt dowa tolka totiit iilib W 

TkoMaafaJKui!Biii.aadii 1 1 4fciHtoiktoly»fcrtlli<Ma> 



TkoMayfaftilr w lBiii,aadB 4fciHtoiktobr> 

i Pritow ■uaatil oa Ctetk aad Wabi^ay ItoBg, Ti 
^ toMatoakaadMdrtkQi^,^ 



/i 







>■*" itmmmmti^millmim^^iim 
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bTM T(*MiiW Onnni Odntk yrtM lift «• 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFK 

h 

mk m nhiitwrtMM — wooi, — < > cnii u u ■!■■ 

" AD will WDCBT IB kdntrlnf It4 pnjfDuiid t)mi|ht «Uck hki vovUed ■» ibemj fa^Ukr 
lbl<i(^ »Bii liU 4Vib llT^ti Uw ocmunjutU precwH* of faoukriidlJ til^ wiih Hm has ^ 
■0 nit; Lad HiTFrlM. Tlw «Tiffk dCf*rTH k) bl ua ivfln.%1]:/ rud.~— AWImA ^ua rUrty Jtvtn^ 

b« i« uiAvUr of hli (utjKtt ud liow Toll qiulLiiiH ti* I* bo ofMu Qur fjw to twtaoK tbi 
ViilulilH ai cKKOmoa lifi, wIliU lb* tcnd.iCU Ui l^bl Ul« lAlunt^j q/ lutuci, whtrt v* Htf 
tn h« fct]>crDWD iri^rLjliL^plbtwariuC for iLt j(0<>dar cd lH'T^^Ildi^phj wjtb biLiJLLiD[Eiit« lUU 
tfat nriDu* iDfliiBncftft of AiTf khd StrUl, JDd w^ttf. lor t^ lapport of or^viiu«d «4*iJi)L 
Wkt)i ukIi k pkauADi coiJB nan* -wM nlUiM (a*dl« Lita tha E»itKV4' v>ian«a tbtag^ 



A MAP OF THE 0E0L0Q7 OF EUBOP& 






Oa Ftar ttMm, bwU IMto. 



PMftiinf lorl 

A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL 

AOBICULTUBB. 

Airtbor «f tte •• Book if Ikt VmB.* 

WilhNtt 



Prfot Obo molBff oad SipoMib bMBt Ib ^Mk. 

INTRODUCTOBY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

mw 9avlA Vaft^ V.AA 
Cwira Oda^ pfw lit, wMi raiituHm. 
•• Orklo li^Mo ool oftM kooa oar good tetoM to onoriMB tort-kook «• oeloooo of 
«kkk«oooaU)ttBio«oftopiyoo w tntinly flMOonMo m «• wo omUo« lo «• of Jl» 
Fno^MMIowag* Jliw— ■ 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 

DBSOBIPTITB AMD IVDTOTBIAIib 
«y Bavld Vafib V-ikfl. 

ChWB Oolavo, oad DMlalloM^ ffrioo ift 

•«Tliop«ryo«orttioMTtot.Bookoavkokrtaijtloloi: Tko ' I « t io i »o i B^r* liiMI * 
tooikibkOfiMowiooUlooof OootogyloiolMfn>lotoH|lMW.oii4wOUio1>> «M««ko 
wlA to fcoooMo ocsoolptod ■oi^wSliikoTiodiM fcoloof Iko orto-oj tko* A if— o i/ 
oo thoollMrlao< prMtiilo iko ■oblool hi dotriL oai io MMioi for mbIw f^pl^ aii 
•hoM vko ioriio to fioooMlo tho Md|y to tti ffflMM* M BiB 00 doiMHooc** 
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SCHOOL ATLASES 



/ 



J. 



FJUi.a, FJLOJL. F.a& 



PHTSIGAL OEOGBAPHT, fflustntlnft in«nriM€f OiMad IMfHb 

■Mstaqr BMntr thu IB tk* pfVTioM «oHi^ Ibt AatlNi^-aM otjssi Mm to anvw 
knai Mai SMMtal Mms •■ tlw lani aoi HiMtii «f — r PliBil. — < flfctirfMMl 



IflMMtal MMSta ttwlaniaal HiMtii «f — r PliBil, — < 



CLASSICAL OEOGRAPHT, 
Pkn of an tiM teportMlContrlM 
MBtUBiliil fcuM tha btit lUiwIah. Mi OBkoMni t 
Imvit^atioM. PriBtoi to Ool«na,«Bflbni«iaitttAirtlMfni 
^ - 1 AilMe^ Mi ■CBBWpanM by ■ ' ~~ 



mptUnft la Tw«ntj PktML Xns tad 
Mi LocOllM iiiwwi to ly fHiilMl AbIImw, 
Mi aiBkeiylMi tlw BmbHs «f tk* BMil RmmI 



^Mg^o Of tha ijjjtoMMi y MMHaiy ty T. Babtbt, ILA., Oim, wb bT 1 



I Miilin to tlw UhkBuk tkmftmn- 



QEirERAL AKD DESCRtPTtVE OEOCRAPHT. «lubitit« th* 

Add Acrurtf? of Colcaiin^ £. A HAJf «V^ tDD^riflf IttlfttiT* Amt^ m^ n i jj 



ASIBONOMT. Bdttid lij J. R HIHD/Bi)^ FJULa, Jka WKk 
Bitoi BBi i wrtplHB Litorp qw to j BA ^ftol^ tiBkab ^ tf jw Bit «HNiriii to 

TW ^toffB BW bM I ■ na to rfw^ PrieB bT «Mk AdMt-to OotafB (hr MMI Ml^ 

■IWlrtf kBlftOMi. Ili. ei. iBBFtoUtfc.itoMlMllnraH.MiMUBBllI BB— IBM^ 

VMC Ib flBMtow fciWtiBBt ■— ■■, gX^ Ifc IhiBiBtoltof —toi bb toa»fMH 



SLEKEHTABT SCHOOL ATLAS OF GSNKRAL AHD DBBCBIP^ 
TITB QBOGBAFHT. ftv tka BM of Jariv Omw I to*i«Bf B Itoy Bf <haaM Mi 
~ - llBis. toltoByaMito,fH»lkei.lHfHMl. 
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A SKBUB OF EIGHT GBOQRAFHIGAL PBOJBCnOm to 1 
pvwKBmi JBBmBBBli AtlMMorFk9*y BBi 0«ml MMI r 
pHdE^ tiM Wbbm i«b ItecMM^ ffn <w lto B) Kb mwpb A lia _ 

4aBB JkBM wMl MaBBi r a tli n afBiy Map ly^toato ill ■■ III rJflfc to • 
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